sumpt:'i,  nutnmeiilo  cl  potu  ( nox)  egan7ix  nul.rimcn/o  ct 
escemus  ; cibum  itaque  po-  potA  ; itaque  (uus)  appeli- 
lumque  appetimus,  sumi-  j/ikx,  xwnimiix,  concoguimus 
mus,  concoquimus ; con-  cibum  que  potum ; uterque 
coctus  uterque  per  totum  (i.  e.  cibus  et  potus)  con- 
corpus  diffunditur,  qua  opus  coctus  diffunditur  per  totum 
est  apponitur;  quod  su]je-  corpus,  (ct)  apponitur  qua 
rest  utriusque  ejicitur.  Pu-  opus  est ; quod  superest  vt>-i- 
trescentes  quoque  vel  aliter  usque  ( potus  vel  cibi ) rji- 
corrupti  humores,  a reliquis  eitiir.  Quoque  humores  pu- 
secreti,  idonea  via  e cor-  trcscentes  vel  aliter  corrupti, 
pore  excernuntur.  Plurimi  secreti  a reliquis  exceimun- 
denique  a m;issa  generali,  tur  a corpore  via  idonea. 
succi,  diversi  ab  illa  et  di-  Denique  pLinimi  succi  di- 
versi  inter  se,  variisque  intra  ve7-si  ab  illa  ( i.  e.  /nassa  ge- 
coqms  usibus  accommodati,  ne/'aU ) et  diversi  i/iter  se, 
assidue  secernuntur.  que  acco/n/nodati  variis  usi-t 

b7ts  i/itra  coipus,sece/~nit/ituri 
ussid/ie  a massa  generali. 

9.  Ute  voeantur  functio-  9.  Hce  f/metumes  voca/i- 
iies  naturales,  ad  vitam  qui-  tur  7/aturales,  quidhn  /icces- 
dem  necessariae,  sed  quae  sa/dee  ad  vitu7n,  sed  qua: 
paulisper  facilb,  et  sine  pe-  possunt  suspendi  paulisper 
riculo  suspendi  possunt  : facile  et  sine  periculo;  sci- 

humors  belng  removed,  we  stand  in  need  of  nourisbment 
and  drink  ; tlierefore  we  seek  after,  take  and  digest  food 
anddrink;  each  of  them  when  digested  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  body,  anddeposited  where  it  is  required  ; what 
remains  of  each  is  Ihrown  out.  Also  humors  disposed 
lo  pulrify  or  otherwise  corrupt  secreted  by  other  hiimours, 
are  excreted  from  the  body  by  a proper  channel.  Lastly, 
many  juices  differing  from  the  geiieral  mass,  and  differing 
arnongst  ihemselves,  and  most  filted  for  various  uses  within 
the  Iwly,  are  constantly  secreted  from  the  general  ma.ss. 

V.  Those  functions  are'called  natural,  necessary  iudeed 
to  116;,  but  wliich  may  be  suspended  for  a short  time,  easily 
and  wTlhout  danger,  such  are  digestion,  secretion.  and  ex- 
cretjon. 
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concoctio,  scilicet,  secretio 
et  excretio. 

10.  Vitalibus,  igitur,  et 
naturalibus  functionibus  ho- 
mo vivit,  viget,  reficitur, 
purgatur,  ad  animales  ex- 
ercendas idoneus  evadit : 
nobile  opus,  nec  nisi  Uni 
excogitandum;  certe  omne 
humanum  ingenium  tan- 
tum excedens,  ut  mente 
quamvis  sagace,  toties  ex- 
ploratum, non  capiatur;  ne- 
que singularum,  partium 
functiones,  neque  universa- 
rum nexus,  neque  fons  et 
origo  virium  quibus  ma- 
china movetur,  hacteniis  de- 
legantur. 

11.  Nulla  enim  prseter 
animalem  machina  proprio 
motu  cietur;  nulla  alia,  pe- 


licct,  concoctio,  secretio  et 
excretio. 

10.  Igitur  homo  vivit, 
viget,  reficitur,  purgatur 
vitalibus  et  naturalibus 
functionibus  ( et  ille ) evadit 
idoneus  ad  animales  (func- 
tiones ) exercendus  opus 
nobile,  ncc  excogitandum^ 
nisi  Uni ; certe  ( illud  L e. 
nobile  opus ) tantum  exce- 
dens omne  humanum  inge- 
nium, ut  ( quamvis ) toties 
exploratum  non  capiatur 
mente  quamvis  sagace ; ne- 
que functiones  singularum 
jiartium,  neque  nexus  univer- 
sarum ( partium ) neque  fons 
et  origo  virium,  quibus  ( vi- 
ribus ) machina  movetur, 
hactenus  detegantur. 

11.  Enim  nulla  machina 
prieter  (machinam)  anima-. 
Icm  cietur  proprio  mot  u nulla 


10.  Therefore  nian  lives,  ihrives,  is  replenished  and 
cleansed,  by  the  vilal  and  natural  functions,  and  beoomes 
fitted  for  exercising  the  animal  functions : ■ a noble  work 
not  to  liave  been  contemplated  bul  by  the  Supreme  Being 
alone ; so  much  exceeding  human  understanding,  that 
(allhough)  explored  so  many  limes,  it  cannol  be  compre- 
hended  by  minds  the  most  sagacious  ; nor  can  the  functions 
of  individual  parts,  nor  the  connection  of  the  parts  collec- 
tively,  nor  can  the  source  or  origin  of  the  powers  by  which 
the  machine  is  moved  up  to  the  piesent  time  be  discovered. 

11.  For  there  is  no  machine  besides  the  animal  frame 
which  is  propelled  by  its  own  inherent  motion  ; none  other 


^ It  $•  Gtrutufi  arc  sompilmcs  u»eil  «mi  consirm^l  »«  nouns  atljccior. 
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ncula  sibiinet  imminentia 
sua  sponte  snmmovet,  nec 
res  (juibus  eget  sibi  mi- 
nistrat. 

1 2.  Primo statim  aspectu, 
talis  machina,  nisi  forte 
causa  aliqua  externa  cor- 
rupta vel  laisii,  in  omne 
revum  durabilis  videtur;  et 
quidem  solii  experientia 
contrarium  docemur.  Homo 
enim,  quamvis  sanus  et  ro- 
Imstus  et  vegetus,  bibenti- 
bus annis,  et  ipse  dilabitur, 
senescit,  moritur,  in  pris- 
tina elementa  solvitur,  alii.s 
animantibus  pabulum  fu- 

turus.Digitized  bv  the 

13.  Ilacc  autem  RaUna 
lex,  hoc  consilium ; ut  l^ili 
guli  pereant  homines,  gens 
humana  floreat.  Hinc  se.nis, 


alia  (machina)  sua  spo7iic 
snmmovcl  pericula  imminen- 
/ia  sibimet,  ncc  minixtraf. 
sibi  res,  ipiibiis  ( rebus ) eget? 

12.  Statim  primo  aspcclit 
talis  machina  videtur  (e.ssc ) 
dimibilis  in  omne  (cvum  nisi 
(sit ) forte  corrupta  vel  lecsa 
ulupua  causa  extenta ; et 
(juidem  (nos ) docemur’’  con- 
trarium sola  cxpcricnlid. 
Knim  homo,  <iuamvis  sanus 
et  robustus  et  vegetus,  annis 
labentibus  et  ipse  dilabitur, 
senescit,  moritur,  (et)  sol- 
vitur in  pristina  elementa, 
futurus  pabulum  aliis  uni- 

Archive 

3.  Autem  hac  (est ) lex 
ura,  hoc  (est ) consi- 
lium ( natura ) ut  singuli 
homines  pereant,  gens  hu- 
mana floreat.  Hinc  sexus 


removes  spontaneously  dangers  which  are  impending  over 
it,  or  furnislics  to  itself  necessary  supplies. 

12.  At  first  sight  such  a macliine  appears  to  be  lastiog 
to  every  age,  unless  it  be  by  chance  destroyed  or  injured 
by  some  external  agent ; bul  indeed  we  are  tauglit  the 
contrary  by  experience  alone,  for  man,  tliough  healthy, 
robust,  and  lively,  as  tlie  years  glide  on,  sinks  down  bim- 
self,  becomes  old  and  dies,  and  is  resolved  inio  his  pristine 
elcments,  about  to  become  food  for  other  animals. 

13.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature,  such  is  the  design  ; that 
individuals  may  perish  whilst  the  human  race  thrives. 


Nfrb»  of  alKoindliif',  or  ihe  conirary,  such  as  to  ^taiul  iii  necd.are  coupled 
>rh  :t'i  fihlaiiM' « a-c.  ‘ 

Titt|!5S7i‘^T&hivi^:©f^i^etaHs'/b24025354 
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hinc  generatio  et  proles,  et 
quicquid  suavis,  quicquid 
amari,  alma  Venus  habet. 

14.  Sed  ipse  terrarum  et 
qua  eas  incolunt  animalium 
dominus,  panms,  debilis,  fa- 
tuus, omnium  rerum  inops, 
nascitur ; sola  parentum 
curi  diu  conservatur,  fove- 
tur, alitur:  paulatim  crescit, 
puljescit,  adolescit,  sapit : 
forma  et  animi  et  corporis 
viribus  parentes  aquat ; 
eadem  gaudet  exercere  mu- 
nera; tandem,  ingravescen- 
tibus annis,  communem  sor- 
tem subiturus. 


15.  Hac  omnia  universo 
generi  communia;  nec  de- 
sunt multa  singulis  homini- 
bus propria.  Non  secus 


(est ),  h inc  generat  io  et  pro- 
les (sunt ),  et  quicquid  alma 
Venus  habet  suavis  quicquid 
(habet ) amari. 

14.  Sed  (homo)  ipse  do- 
minus terrarum  et  anima- 
lium qua  incolunt  eas,  nas- 
citur parvus,  debitis,  fatuus, 
inops  omnium  rerum;  (ille 
i.  e.  homo ) diu  conservatur, 
fovetur,  alitur  sola  cura  pa- 
rentum (ille ) paulatim  cres- 
cit, pubescit,  adolescit,  sapit ; 
(ille)  aquat  parentes  et 
forma  animi  et  viribus  cor- 
poris, ( ille)  gaudet  erercere 
eadem  munera;  tandem  an- 
nis ingravescentibus  (ille) 
subiturus  (est)  communem 
sortem. 

15.  Hac  omnia  (sunt) 
communia  universo  generi; 
nec  multa  propria  singulis 
hominibus  desunt.  Enim 


Hence  sex,  generation  and  offspring,  and  the  sweets  and 
bitters  which  fond  Venus  imparts. 

14.  But  man  himself,  lord  of  the  earlh  and  of  the  animaJs 
which  inhabit  it,  is  born  dirainutive,  wcak  in  body,  feeble 
in  mind,  in  want  of  all  tliings  ; he  is  for  a long  time  pre- 
served,  cherislied  and  nourishcd  by  the  sole  care  of  his 
parents  ; by  degrees  he  grows  up  to  youth,  to  manhood, 
and  old  age,  and  becomes  wise  ; and  cquals  his  parents 
both  in  the  frame  of  his  body  and  strength  of  his  mind  ; 
he  enjoys  the  exercise  of  the  same  functions.  and  at  last, 
as  years  veigh  upon  bim,  he  is  about  to  undergo  the  com- 
nion  lot  of  all. 

15.  Tliese  qualilies  are  common  to  the  wholc  hunian 
racc  ; nor  are  llicro  wanting  many  tliings  which  are  pecu- 
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enim  ac  vultus,  corporis 
constitutiones  variant,  lix 
quidem  varietates  nullo 
modo  exequendx  sunt,  ta- 
men ad  certe  capita  non 
in^tfe  referri  solent,  qux 
fehiperamenta  xar’ 
'^dicuntur;  quorum  scientia 
medico  liaud  paium  pro- 
derit. 

16.  Hujusmodi  varietates 
non  corporis  modo,  verum 
et  animi  quoque,  plerumque 
congemtx,  nonnunquam 
hxreditarix,  observantur. 
Hoc  modo  parentes  sxpb 
in  prole  reviviscunt ; certb 
parentibus  liberi  similes 
sunt,  non  vultum  modo  et 
corporis  formam,  sed  animi 
indolem,  et  virtutes,  et  vitia. 
— Imperiosa  gens  Claudia 
diu  Romx  floruit,  impigra, 


constUutioncs  corports  va- 
riant non  secus  ac  vultus. 
Quidem  hee  varietates  nuUo 
modo  sunt  cxcqucnde,  tamen 
solent  referri  ad  certa>  ca- 
pita haud  inepte,  ( illa)  quet 
dicuntur  temperamenta  x«t’ 

; scientia  quorum 
( temperamentorum ) prode- 
rit medico  haud  pan)m. 

16.  Varietates  hujusmodi 
non  modo  corporis,  verum 
et  animi  quoque  observan- 
tur, plenimque  congenita, 
nonnunquam  lueredituria. 
Hoc  modo  parentes  seepe  re- 
viviscunt in  prole;  certe, 
liberi  sunt  similes  parentibus 
non  7)wdo  (secundum ) vul- 
tum^ et  fomnam  corpoi-is,  sed 
(secundum ) indolem  animi 
et  virtutes  et  vitia.  Impe- 
riosa gens  Claudia,  impigra 


liar  to  inclividuals.  For  bodily  constitutions  vary  no  less 
than  the  countenance.  These  varieties  are  by  no  means  to 
be  defined,  but  are  wont  to  be  referred  to  certain  heads, 
not  witiiout  propriety,  and  are  called  temperaments  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  ; a knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  no 
trifling  use  to  the  medical  man. 

16.  Varieties  of  this  kind  are  observed  not  only  in  the 
body  but  in  the  mind  also,  they  are  frequently  congenital, 
sometimes  hereditary.  In  this  manner,  parents  frequently 
revive  in  their  descendants,  not  only  as  to  the  countenance 
and  frame  of  the  body,  but  in  the  disposition,  virtues  and 
vices.  The  imperious  Claudian  family  lived  for  a long  time 


i.  Tl«‘  arou<»aiive  ca<e  ii  nomstunes  ailjoineil  to  aUicctivo»  and  parllciiilos 
tvliorr  iIm‘  prc|*o>.iiiMi  tccttndum  acerna  lo  be  umbT«lo(Ml. 
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fevox,  superba ; eadem  illa- 
chrymabilemTiberium,  tris- 
tissimum tyrannum,  pro- 
duxit’ ; tandem  in  immanem 
Caligulam,  et  Claudium,  et 
Agrippinam,  ipsumque  de- 
mum Neronem,  post  sex- 
centos annos,  desitura. 

17.  Quin  et  ab  aliis  cau- 
sis, firma  adhuc  valetudine, 
corpus  humanum  multas  et 
graves  subit  mutationes ; et 
imprimis  a vitse  genere  et 
victu  quo  utimur,  ab  ipso 
sub  quo  degimus  coelo,  et 
ab  immensfl  vi  consuetudi- 
nis. Hebc  quoque  medicum 
oportet  novisse. 

18.  Secunda,  igitur,  va- 
letudo nullis  est  definienda 
verbis,  neque  profettb  facilb 


ferox,  superba  diii  floruit 
Roma;  eadem  ( gens ) pro- 
duxit illachrpmabilcm  Ti- 
berium, tristissimum  tt/ran- 
num ; tandem  desitura  in 
immanem  Caligulam  et 
Claudium,  et  Agrippinam, 
que  demum  ipsum  j\'eronem. 
post  sexcentos  annos. 

17.  puin  corpus  huma- 
num. subit  multas  et  graves 
mutationes  et  ab  aliis  causis, 
valetudini  adhuc  firma,  et 
imprimis  a genere  vita  et 
victu  quo  utimur  ab  ipso 
calo  sub  quo  ( nos ) degimus 
et  ab  imntensa  vi  consuetu 
dinis.  Oportet  quoque  me- 
dicum novisse  hac. 

18.  Igitur  secunda  vole- 
tiulo  definienda  est  nullis 
verbis,  neque  profecto  facile 


at  Rome,  restless,  ferocious  and  haughty.  The  same 
family  produced  the  tearless  Tiberius,  a most  miserable 
tyrant.  al  lengtb  about  to  close  its  existence  by  the  out- 
rageous  Caligula,  Claudius,  Agrippina,  and  lastly  Nero 
himself,  after  a period  of  six  hundied  }'ears. 

17.  Moreover  the  humaii  body  undergoes  many  and 
important  changes  also  from  other  causes,  the  health  bcing 
stili  unimpaired,  in  the  first  place  from  the  mode  of  life 
and  kind  of  food  we  make  use  of,  from  the  atmosphere 
itself  in  which  we  exist,  and  from  the  unlmunded  sway  of 
habit.  It  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be  ac- 
quainted  with  these  things. 

18.  Therefore  good  health  cannot  be  defincd,  nor  indeed 


9.  Noniis  (akcn  In  an  nbcnlnte  sense,  ulierc  no  preiM>siiion  is  nnderstrvul.  and 
nf  wlilch  Ihc  benso  Is  rendered  cvldeiu  hy  ilie  woni  lmng,4rc  pul  in  theaHlaihc 
ca»c.  ' , 


describenda  ; quippe  quam 
Natura  ipsa,  non  sine  sapi- 
ente consilio,  variam  fecerit. 
Scire  tamen  juvabit,  per- 
fectissimam florentis  aetatis 
homini  contingere  sanita- 
tem, cui  mens  sana,  opti- 
mum Dei  donum,  data  est; 
qualis  non  modo  ad  solita 
vitae  munera  sufficiat,  sed 
variis  quoque  casibus  et 
studiis  et  negotiis  facilb  se 
accommodet ; quae  probb 
sentiens,  et  perspicax,  et 
tenax,  et  percipit,  et  intel- 
ligit,  et  retinet,  ut  decet; 
quae  firma  et  serena,  sive 
gravior  fuerit  sive  hilarior, 
suique  seinper  compos,  ne- 
que suis  inordinatis  motibus 
neque  externis  casibus  ludi- 
brio est;  sed  propriis  affec- 


(lescribemla  ( est)  ; quippe'” 
quam  niitiua  ipsa  fecerit 
variam  non  sine  sapiente 
consilio.  Tamen  juvabit 
scire,  sanitatem  perfectissi- 
man  cctatis  Jlorentis  contin- 
gere homini,  cui  mens  sana 
optimum  donum  Dei,  data 
est;  qualis  non  modo  suffi- 
ciat ad  solita  munera  vitee, 
sed  ( qualis ) accommodet  se 
quoque  facile  casibus,  et 
studiis  et  negotiis ; qute 
( mens  sana)  probe  sentiens, 
et  perspicax,  et  tenax,  et 
percipit,  et  intelligit,  et  re- 
cipit, et  retinet,  ut  decet ; 
qua  ( est ) jirma  et  serena 
sive  fuerit  gravior  sive  hila- 
rior, que  semper  compos  sui, 
( qua ) neque  est  ludibrio 
suis  inordinatis  motibus  ne- 


easily  be  described  by  any  terms  ; inasmuch  as  nature  has 
made  it  so  varied,  Ihough  not  without  some  wise  intention. 
Jlowever,  il  will  be  useful  lo  know  that  the  most  perfect 
hcalth  of  the  flower  of  age,  falis  to  the  lot  of  him,  who  is 
possessed  of  sound  intellect,  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  such 
as  may  not  only  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but  such  as 
can  also  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  accidents,  and 
studies  and  affairs,  which  a sound  mind  correctly  feel- 
ing,  and  discerning,  and  tenacious,  perceives,  under- 
stands,  receives  and  retains  as  it  should  do  ; such  as  is  firm 
and  ualm,  whether  it  be  more  oppressed  or  lively,  and  is 
always  master  of  itself,  and  wluclr^become^  a laughing 
stock  neither  from  its  unmeasured  femotions  nor  externa! 
accidents  ; such  as  governs,  not  obeys  iis  own  affections, 


10.  Quipfft  q'iam  come  togctlier,  meaiiiog,  inasoiuch  aa. 


tibus  imperat,  non  paret, 
rebusque  secundis  modestb 
fruitur,  adversas  fortiter  to- 
Jerat,  et  gravioriljus,  siqui 
acciderint,  casibus,  excita- 
tur, non  convellitur.  Haec, 
quidem,  non  modo  sunt 
signa  et  indicia  sanae  men- 
tis, sed  sani  coi-poris  quo- 
que; et  profecto  ad  hujus 
sanitatem  haud  pariim  con- 
ferunt: scilicet  donec  in 
compage  suil  corporea  in- 
clusa est,  mens  et  corpus 
multum  afficit  et  ab  eo  affi- 
citur vicissim. 


19.  Quod  ad  hoc  vero 
attinet,  validissimum  et  fere 
sanissunum  est  corpus  justae 
magnitudinis  et  benb  for- 
matum, neque  procerum 
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que  externis  casibus;  sed 
( qu(E ) imperat"  non  paret" 
propriis  affectibus,  que  frui- 
tur modesti  secundis  rebus, 
tolerat  fortiter  adversas 
(res)  et  excitatur  non  con- 
vellitur gravioribus  casibus 
siqui  acciderint.  Hac  qui- 
dem sunt  non  modo  signa  et 
indicia  sana  mentis,  sed  quo- 
que sani  corporis  et  profecto 
conferunt  haud  parum  ad 
sanitatem  hujus  (i.  e.  sani 
corporis );  scilicet  mens,  do- 
nec inclusa  est  in  compage 
sua  corporea  et  afficit  corpus 
multum,  et  vicissim  afficitur 
ab  eo. 

19.  Vero  quod  attinet  ad 
hoc  ( i.  e.  corpus ),  corpus 
fere  est  validissimum  et  sa- 
nissimum justa'-  magnitudi- 
nis'^ et  beneformatum,  neque 


which  modestly  enjoys  prosperity,  and  bears  adversity  wilh 
fortitude,  and  is  excited  nol  distracted  by  ihe  severer  acci- 
dents  if  any  fall  to  its  lot.  These  qualities  are  not  only 
the  characters  and  evidences  of  a sound  inind,  but  also  of 
a sound  body,  to  the  health  of  wliich  tliey  afford  no  little 
supporl,  for  as  long  as  the  mind  is  confined  in  its  corporeal 
frame,  it  both  greatly  affects  the  body  and  is  in  lurn  affccted 
by  it. 

19.  But  as  to  the  body  it  is  commonly  most  powerful 
and  healthy,  when  of  average  size  and  well  formed,  nol  loo 
tali,  nor  too  sliort,  not  thin  nor  oppressed  wilh  much  fal ; 


11.  Vfrhs  of  obcyinir  anil  rii#ob<*\»nir  povorn  Ihr  Hailrp.  . . 

12.  Notin*»  ixprrwiug  ll»r  qualiiy  ul  a ihing  arc  pui  cUbcr  in  Ihc  pcmU»T  i»r 
AbUtive  caiiL. 
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nimis,  neque  hrc\c,  neque 
macrum,  neque  multii  pin- 
guedine grave;  sed  quadra- 
tum potius  quam  gracile,  et 
amplo  imprimis  thorace  la- 
tisque humeris  instructum; 
cui  ossa  gitmdiora  sunt,  et 
musculi  torosi,  benh  ex- 
pressi, et  firmi,  et  fortes, 
nunquam  tremuli;  et  cutis 
mollis  quasi  humida,  nun- 
quam arida ; et  color,  pra;- 
sertim  vultus,  bonus  et  con- 
stans, sive  is  pulchrior  fuerit 
sive  fuscior,  dummodo  ne- 
que ad  flavum  neque  palli- 
dum vergat;  et  vultus  ve- 
getus et  hihmis,  et  oculi 
nitentes  ef  vividi ; et  dentes 
integri  et  fortes  ; et  gressus 
firmus,  artubus  corpus  benh 
sustinentibus ; et  incessus 
erectus,  et  exercitatio  omnis 
facilis,  et  labor  tolerabilis, 
quamvisdiutumus  et  gravis; 


neque  nimis  procerum,  neque 
( nimis ) breve,  neque  mu- 
erum  neque  grave  mullei 
pinguedine ; sed  potius  qua- 
dratum quum  gracile,  et  im- 
primis instructum  amplo 
tborace,  que  latis  humeris, 
cui( corpori ) ossa  sunt  gran- 
diora et  musculi  lorosi,  bene 
expressi  et  Jirmi,  et  fortes, 
nunquam  tremuli:  et  (cui 
corpori)  (est)  cutis  mollis 
quasi  humida,  nunquam  ari- 
da; et  color  prese/'tim  vul- 
tus ( est ) bonus  et  constans, 
sive  is  (color)  fuerit  pul- 
chrior sive  fuscior,  dummodo 
neque  vergat  ad  favum 
(colorem ) neque  pallidum  ; 
et  ( cui  est ) vultus  vegetus  et 
hilaris,  et  oculi  nitentes  et 
vividi ; et  dentes  ( sunt ) inte- 
gri et  fortes;  et  gressus  f?-- 
mus( cum ) artubus  benesus- 
tinentihuscorpus;  et  incessus 
erectus  et  omnis  exercitatio 


but  rather  square-built  than  slender,  and  especially  furnished 
with  a full  chest  and  broad  slioulders,  vyilh  hones  rather 
large,  with  fleshy  muscles,  well  marked,  firm  and  strong,  bnt 
never  tremulons,  with  a skiti  soft  as  if  moist,  never  dry  ; 
with  a good  and  constant  complexion,  whether  it  he  fair  or 
dark,  provided  it  does  not  incline  to  ayellow  or  pale  colour, 
with  a cheerful  and  lively  countenance,  bright  and  spark- 
ling  eyes,  sound  and  strong  teeth ; a firm  step,  with  limbs  well 
supporting  the  body  ; an  upright  gait,  and  every  exercise  or 
labour  supportable,  although  long  conlinued  and  op)>ressive ; 
with  all  the  organs  of  the  external  functions  properly  com- 
petent to  their  functions,  ncither  dull  nor  possessing  top 
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et  omnia  sensuum  externo- 
rum organa  ad  sua  munera 
probfe  valentia,  neque  tor- 
pida neque  nimis  acriter 
sentientia;  et  somni  leves 
et  diuturni,  haud  faciles 
ruptu,  qui  corpus  multum 
reficiunt,  et  somniis  vel  pror- 
sus carent  vel  saltem  hor- 
rificis; et  vel  placida  quiete 
et  jucundis  vitae  obliviis 
penitus  sopiunt,  vel  gratis 
imaginibus  animum  suaviter 
recreant. — Sani  porro  cor- 
pdris  indicia  sunt,  sanguinis 
motus  temperatus,  et  pulsus 
arteriarum  validi,  pleni, 
molles,  aequales,  neque  ni- 
mis frequentes,  neque  tardi, 
neque  facilh  praeter  solitum 
incitandi ; et  respiratio  ple- 
na, facilis,  lenta,  parum 
perspecta,  neque  multiim 
ab  exercitatione  qui\'is  ac- 


fricilis,  ct  labor  lolcrabilix, 
(juamvis  diuturnus  et  gravis 
et  omnia  orgaria  externo- 
rum sensuum  probe  valen- 
tia ad  sua  munera  neque 
torpida  neque  sentientia  ni- 
mis acriter;  et  ( cui)  somni 
(sunt ) leves  et  diutuimi 
haud  faciles  ruptu,  qui  re- 
ficiunt corpus  multum  et 
( qui ) carent  somniis  vel 
prorsus  vel  saltem  horrificis 
et  qui  penitus  sopiunt  pla- 
cida quiete  et  jucundis  ob- 
liviis vita  vel  recreant  ani- 
mum suaviter  gratis  imagi- 
nibus.— Porro  ( hac ) sunt 
indicia  sani  corporis  (vidc- 
lecit ) motus  temperatus  san- 
guinis, et  pulsus  arteriarum 
validi,  pleni,  molles,  aquales 
neque  nimis  frequentes,  ne- 
que turdi,  neque  facile  in- 
citandi prater  solitum  ; ct 
respiratio  plena,  facilis, 


acute  sensibility;  wilh  sleep  light,  long  continued,  not 
easily  brokcn,  such  as  refreshes  ihe  body  considerably,  is 
entirely  free  from  dreams,  or  at  least  withoul  frightful  ones, 
and  such  as  completely  drowns  us  iir  placid  rest,  and  sweet 
oblivion  of  life,  and  sweetly  refreshes  the  mind  with  plcasiug 
images. — In  addition  lo  ihesc,  the  signs  of  a hcalthy  body 
are  (the  following),  moderate  motion  of  the  blood;  with 
pulsalion  of  the  arteriesstrong,  full,  soft,  rcgular,  neithftrloo 
quick,  nor  too  slow,.nor  easily  excited  beyond  the  usual 
(rate)  ; the  respiration  full,  easy,  slow,  slightly  evident, 
nor  niuch  accelcrated  by  any  exerci.se ; a voice  strong  *and 
sonorous,  of  deep  tone  in  meu,  not  easily  made  lioarTse  : an 
agreeablc  broath,  free  at  least  from  all  kinds  of  foetor,  a 


celerata,  et  vox  fortis  et  so- 
nora, et  in  viris  gravis,  haud 
facile  rauca  facta;  et  halitus 
oris  gratus,  saltem  omni 
foetore  carens,  et  os  humi- 
dum,  et  lingua  nitida,  non 
veri)  nimis  rubra;  et  cibi 
appetitus  magnus,  ■ nullil 
condimentorum  ope  egens, 
et  sitis  modica,  et  concoctio 
omnis  esc®  facilis  et  Ijona, 
sine  ructu  aut  ventriculo 
ullo  modo  gravato;  et  ex- 
cretio  per  alvum  naturalis, 
quotidiana,  et  urina  justum 
tempus  facilb  retenta,  et 
cum  tempus  demiim  sit,  fa- 
cilb  reddita ; et  quamvis 
varii  coloris  et  crassitudinis' 
et  copi»  (pro  ratione  cibi 
potusque)  sedimentum  ido- 
neum suo  tempore  depo- 
nens; quo  tai-dius,  eo  ferb 

III  ■!!  r>t— . - 
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tentu,  puriini  perspecta,  ne- 
que  )naltum  acceterata  ab 
quavis  exercitatione,  et  vox 
fortis  et  sonora,  et  gravis 
in  viris,  haud  facite  facta 
rauca;  et  gratus  halitus  oris 
saltem  carens'^  omni  fwUne 
et  os  humidum,  et  lingua 
nitida  vero  non  nimis 
rubra,  et  magnus  appeti- 
tus cibi  egens'^  nulla  ope 
condimentorum,  et  sitis  mo- 
dica, et  concoctio  f aedis  et 
bona  omnis  esae,  sine  ructa 
aut  ventricido  gravato  ullo 
modo ; et  excretio  naturalis 
quotidiana  per  alvum,  et 
urina  facile  retenta  ( per) 
justum  tempus  et  facile  red- 
dita cum  sit  demum  tempus  ; 
deponens  suo  tempore  ido- 
neum sedimentum,  quamvis 
(sit ) varii  coloris  et  n-assi- 
tudinis  ( pro  ratione  cibi  que 


moi.st  mouth,  a clean  tongue,  but  not  too  red  ; a great  ap- 
petite, requiring  no  sauces,  moderate  thirst,  and  easy  and 
good  digestion  of  every  kind  of  food,  wilhout  flatulence  or 
oppression  of  tlie  stomach  in  any  degree;  a daily  and 
natural  alvine  evacuation,  and  urine  easily  relained  a proper 
time,  and  as  easily  repellcd  at  tlie  proper  period,  depositing 
in  due  time  its  proper  sediment,  although  of  varied  colour 
and  tftickness,  according  to  the  nature  of  ihe  food  and  drink, 
the  sooner  (it  takes  place)  tlie  botter ; a frec  and  constant 
cutaneous  exhalation,  not-  to  sweating,  unless  powerful 
causes  'concur  (to  produce  it) ; tlie  inlernal  seeretions 
hkewise  constant  anci  free,  neitlier  in  excess  nor  too  scanty. 


?J.  Vprh*  f,f  &c.  and  Oii;  oiiimsitc  oiics,  cxi>rnasiil;;  waiil,  nuvurii 

ilie  alAxUvc  na»e. 


melius;  el  exhalatio  per 
cutem  lihera  et  constans, 
citi-a  vero  sudorem  nisi  va- 
lidae causee  concurrant;  et 
secretiones  internae  pariter 
constantes  et  liberae,  neque 
nimiae  neque  nimis  parcae. 
— 3ani  denique  hominis  est 
Venerem  appetere,  et  ad 
eam  valere  et  sobolem  pro- 
creare.—Fteminis  vero  sa- 
nitas quaedam  singularis  et 
propria  est,  quippe  qute 
partes  quasdam  habeant, 
muneribusque  fungantur  a 
virilibus  multum  diversis. 
Haram,  igitur,  inter  sani- 
tatis signa  notare  oportet, 
aequabilem  et  bberam  men- 
sium fluxum,  neque  nimium* 
neque  nimis  parcum ; et 
graviditatem  felicem,  et  par- 
tum facilem,  et,  quo  decet 
tempore,  copiosam  boni  lac- 
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poliis );  quo  Uirchus,  ftrc  eo 
melius ; et  exhalatio  libera 
et  constans  per  cutem  vero 
citra  sudorem  'nisi  validtt 
causee  concurrant ; ct  secre- 
tiones interna  pariter  con- 
stantes ct  Ubera,  neque 
nimia,  neque  nimis  parca. — 
Denique  est"  (pars)  sani 
hominis  appetere  Fenerem 
et  valere  ad  eam,  ct  pio- 
creare  sobolem. — Vero  est 
quadam  sanitas  sinpularis 
et  propria  faminis,  quippe 
qua  habeant  quasdam  partes 
qua  fungantur  7nuneribiis 
multum  diversis  a virili- 
bus. Igitur  inter  signa  sa- 
nitatis harum  oportet  no- 
tare aquabilem  ct  liberum 
fluxum  mensiwn  neque  ni- 
mium  neque  nimis  parcum  ; 
et  graviditatem  felicem  ct 
partum  facilem  et  secretio- 
nem  copiosam  boni  laciis, 


It  is  finally  the  province  of  a heallhy  man  lo  desire  sexual 
intercourse,  to  be  competent  to  it,  and  to  procreate  offspring. 
But  there  is  a certain  kind  of  Health  peculiar  and  belonging 
lo,'womcn,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have  certain  paris  wbicli  per- 
■,  form  functions  diftering  considerably  from  Iho^  bestowed 
lipon  men.  Therefore,  amongst  Ibeir  cliaracters^  of  Health, 
it,  is  necessary  to  observe  a regular  and  free  discHarge  of 
the  menses,  neither  in  excess  nor  too  scanty,  (also)  a favor- 
able  state  of  pregnanev.  easy  habour,  and  e plentiful  secre- 
tion  of  good  milk,  at  'the  season  in  which  it  is  required. 
Moreover,  it  is  a character  of  a hcalthy  and  strong  body  of 
either  se.\,  that  it  lias  not  only  performed  its  functions  well, 


U.  Sum,  impllins  llic  iliUy  of  » Ihinf,  rrqoiir»  ihf  fcnitiie  r»« 


tis  secretionem. — Preeterea, 
sam  et  validi  corporis  utri- 
usque  sexus  est,  non  modo 
suis,  nihil  impediente,  probh 
functum  esse  muneribus, 
sed,  tenacis  prosper®  suaj 
valetudinis,  multis,  cceli, 
victus,  vitae  generis,  varieta- 
tibus semet  accommodasse, 
et  sic  plurimas  morborum 
causas  impunb  tolerasse, 
quales  miniis  firmum  aut 
sanum  corpus  vel  prorsus 
fregissent,  vel  saltem  in 
grave  valetudinis  discrimen 
perduxissent.  — Postremo, 
sanitas  eidem  homini  quam- 
vis semper  sanissimo  non 
prorsus  eadem  est.  Plu- 
rimae enim  et  gravissim® 
varietates  corporis  ab  ®tate 
omnino  pendenti  nec  quis- 
quam hominum  ab  aliis 
ejusdem  ®tatis  tantum  dif- 
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quo  teuijiore  dccel. — Prte- 
tercd  (signum ) est  sani  et 
validi  corporis  utriusque 
sexus  non  modo  probe  Junc- 
tum esse  suis  muneribus, 
nihil  impediente  sed  (sig- 
num est)  su<e  tenacis  pros- 
pcra  valetudinis  illud  (i. 
e.  co7pus ) acconimodasse 
semet  muttis  varietatibus, 
cali,  vicius,  generis  vita,  et 
sic  tolerasse  impune  pluri- 
mas ealtsas  morborum,  qua- 
les ( causa ) vel  prorsis  fre- 
gissent corpus  miniis  firmum 
vel  sanum  vel  saltem  per- 
duxissent in  grave  discrimen 
valetudinis. — Fostremb  sa- 
nitas non  est  prorsus  eadem 
eidem  homini  quamvis  sanis- 
simo. Enim  plurima  et 
gravissima  varietates  cor- 
poris pendent  omnino  ab 
atate;  nec  quisquum  homi- 
num tantum  differt  ab  aliis 


when  nothing  is  impeding  it,  but  it  i.s  a (mark)  of  Its  tena- 
cious  good  Health,  that  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  the 
different  varieties  of  the  almosphere,  food,  and  mode  of 
life,  and  has  thus  born  wilh  impunily  such  causes  of  dis- 
eases,  as  wiould  have  entirely  broken  down  a body  less  firm 
or  healthy,  or  would  at  least  have  brought  it  into  great 
danger.  hastly,  health  is  nol  entirely  uniforra  in  the  same 
person,  although  always  very  healtlyr.  For  many,  and 
most  important  changes  of  the  body,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  age  ; nor  does  any  man  dilfer  froin  other  individuals  so 
much,  as  he  differs  from  himself  at  tlie  different  periods  of 
his  life,  whether  we  look  to  his  tigure,  the  powers  of  the 
^ body,  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or  lastly,  we  inquiro  into 
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fert,  quantum  variis  vits 
temporibus  a se  ipso  dis- 
crepat; sive  formam  spec- 
temus, sive  corporis  vires, 
sive  animi  dotes,  sive  de- 
mum intima  corporis  pene- 
tralia muneraque  ab  iis  pen- 
dentia perscrutemur.  Quo 
fit,  ut  valetudo  quam  per- 
fectissima, quoe  corpus  par- 
vum et  tenerum  ad  suum 
vigorem  et  perfectionem 
primo  perduxit,  et  diu  in 
hoc  statu  sustinuit,  idem 
paulatim  minuat,  et  tandem 
ad  finem  perducat;  nam 

“ Nascentes  morimur , finisque 

ah  origine  pendet.” 

20.  Harum  rerum,  quae 
omnes  ad  sanum  corpus 
pertinent,  cognitio,  Physio- 
logia corporis  humani  ^'0- 
catur. 

21 . Verum  enimverij,  ho- 
mo, non  modo  certo,  se- 


( hominibus ) ejusdem  alatis, 
quantum  discrepat  a se  ipso 
( in ) variis  temporibus  vita ; 
sive  ( nos ) spectemus  for- 
mam, sive  (specter/ms ) vires 
corporis,  sive  dotes  animi, 
sive  demiim perscrutemur  in- 
tima penetralia  corporis  que 
munera  pendentia  ab  iis. 
Quo  Jit,  ut  valetudo  quam 
perfectissima  qua  primo  per- 
duxit corpus  parvum  et  te- 
neriun  ad  suum  vigorem  et 
perfectionem,  ct  sustinuit 
( illud ) diu  in  hocstatu,  idem 
minuat  paulatim  ct  perducat 
tandem  ad  finem;  nam 

“ Morimur  nascentes,  que  fi- 
nis pendet  ab  origine.” 

20.  Cognitio,  harum  re- 
rum, qua  omnes  (res)  per- 
tinent ad  sanum  corpus,  vo- 
catur Physiologia  humani 
corporis. 

21.  reriim  enimeerb,  ho- 
mo non  modo  nascitur,  cres- 


the  inward  recesses  of  the  body,  and  the  functions  depend- 
ing  upon  them.  Hence  it  is,  ihat  the  most  perfect  health, 
which  first  conducted  the  small  and  tender  body  to  its 
vigor  and  perfection,  and  long  supported  it  in  this  state, 
by  degrees  reduces  it,  and  at  last  conducts  it  to  its  termi- 
nation,  for  scarcely  born  \ve  die,  and  the  end  is  connected 
witli  the  beginning. 

20.  The  knowledge  of  these  things,  all  of  which  have 

reference  to  the  healthy  body,  is  called,  the  Physiology  of 
the  human  body.  ' 

21,  13ut  iudeed,  man  is  not  only  born,  grows  up,  is 
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eundum  Naturae  leges,  tem- 
jiore  nascitur,  crescit,  viget, 
senescit,  moritur ; sed  variis 
Cjuoque,  propfe  innumeris, 
morbis  obnoxius  fit,  qui 
formam  quamvis  pulchriun 
corrumpant,  vires  frangant, 
singulas  corporis  actiones 
impediant,  corpus  soepb  gra- 
vibus doloribus  excrucient, 
neque  ipsi  pepercerint  “ Di- 
'•  vinte  purticulce  aurte.” 

^ 22.  Horum  alii  infantem, 

ferb  nascentem,  adoriuntur, 
nec  raro  extinguunt.  Alii 
juvenem  virilius  fidentem 
potius  invadunt,  nunc  cita 
morte  rapiunt,  nunc  lenta 
talie.  consumunt;  dum  alii 
bibentis  altatis  semitam  ma- 
gis obsident,  qua  corpus, 
debile,  exhaustum,  prailio 


cit,  viget,  senescit,  (et)  mo- 
ritur certo  tempore  secun- 
dum leges  Nuturce ; sed  ( ille ) 
quoque  fit  obnoxius  variis 
morbis  prope  innumeris  qui 
corrumpant  formam  quam- 
vis pulchram,  (qui)  fran- 
gant vires,  (qui ) impediant 
singulas  actiones  corporis 
( qui ) scepe  excrucient  cor- 
pus gravibus  doloribus  neque 
pepercerint'^  ipsi  “ particulae 
“ Uivinae  aurae.” 

22.  Alii  horum  (morbo- 
rum ) adoriuntur  infantem 
feri  nascentem,  nec  raro  ex- 
tinguunt (illum).  Alii  po- 
tius invadunt  juvenem  fi- 
dentem (suis ) viribus,  nunc 
rapiunt  (illum ) cita  morte, 
nunc  consumunt  ( illum ) 
lenta  tube ; dum  alii( morbi ) 
mugis  obsident  semitam  ceta- 


vigorous  (then)  becomes  olil  and  dies  at  a certain  time, 
according  lo  ihe  laws  of  Nature  ; but  he  is  also  exposed  to 
various  and  nearly  numberless  diseases,  ivliicli  destroy  his 
fonn,  ihough  so  beautiful,  whlcli  break  down  iis  strenglh, 
impede  its  separate  aetions,  and  oflon  tonnent  tlie  body 
wilh  e.xcruciating  pains,  nor  will  spare  the  miiid  ilself,  “ that 
parlicle  of  Uivine  essence.” 

22.  Sorae  of  these  disea.ses  assault  the  infant  at  birlh,  nor 
unfrcquently  destroy  liim  ; olhers  rather  attack  the  ynulh, 
confident  of  his  strength  ; at  one  time  they  snatch  hiifl  away 
by  sudden  death,  at  another  time  they  destroy  hini  by  shnv 
consumption ; wliilst  other  diseases  ratlier  besel  the  palli  of 
declining  age,  wlien  they  more  easily  weigh  do>vn  the  body. 


I P,tYco  jiepeiri  a dativr  ra-.n. 
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impar,  facilius  opprimant, 
vel,  si  non  statim  oppresse- 
rint, longa  valetudine  ma- 
cerent, (lonec  tandem  vita 
prorsus  inops  et  miseranda 
cum  optanda  morte  com- 
mutetur. 

23.  Tot  tamque  variorum 
graviumque  morborum  mul- 
tas oportet  esse  causas ; qua- 
rum naturae  et  sedis  et  ef- 
fectuum et  modi,  quo  corpus 
Immanum  afficiant,  scientia, 
Pathologia  voctitur.  Haec 
vero  est  ve  generalis  vel 
specialis ; quarum  prioris 
tantum  hic  traduntur  prin- 
cipia. 

24.  Morbus  adest,  quum 
corpus  tantiim  a statu  sano 
deflexerit,  ut  solitae  actiones 
vel  prorsus  imjrediantur  vel 
aegrb  aut  cum  dolore  perli- 


tia  Idhentis,  quii  fncitim  op- 
primunt corjniS,  drbile,  e.r- 
liaii.Uum  impar  prcclio;  vt  l 
si  non  statim  oppresserint, 
macerent  longa  valetudine 
donec  tandem  vita  prorsvs 
inops  et  miseranda  commu- 
tetur cum  optanda  morte- 

23.  Oportet  causas  tot 
tamque  variorum  gruvium- 
que  morhorwn  esse  multas; 
scientia  natura  quarum 
( causarum ) et  sedis  ct  ejec- 
tuum et  modi  quo  afficiant 
corpus  humanum,  vocatur 
Futliologia.  Vero  hac  ( Fa- 
thologia)  est  vel  generalis 
vel  specialis;  principia  pri- 
oris quarum  tantum  hic 
truduntur. 

24.  Morbus  adest,  quum 
C07'pus  tantum  dcflc-verit  a 
statu  satio,  ut  solita  actiones 
impediantur  vcl  prorsus,  vel 
perficiantur  agri  aut  cum 


weak,  exhausled,  and  unequal  to  the  contest ; or  if  they 
liave  not  imracdiatoly  overcoine  liim,  they  »aste  him  away 
l,y  long  recovery,  untii  at  last  his  life,  qmte  helplcss  and 
wretched,  is  exchanged  for  a hoped-lor  death. 

23.  U is  necessary  ihal  the  causes  of  so  many,  so  vanous 
and  severe  diseases  should  be  numerqus  ; a knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  situation  and  manner  in  'vhich  they  atiect 
the  Immanbody.is  called  Pathology. 

cither  gencral  or  special  : the  principies  of  the  former 

onlv  arc  treated  of  here.  . , , i u 

24  Di^ease  is  present,  when  ihe  boily  has  so  mucU 
declined  from  the  healtl.y  .state,  that  the  customaiy  actions 
of  the  hody  are  eitlicr  ontirtdy  sHspcnded  or  peiformed  with 
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ciantur.  Tunc  Jicilur  liomo  dolore. — IIoiiio  Innr  dtcilur 
a;rrotare. — Unicui(iue  cor-  (fgrolurc.  ISua  viha  pos- 
poris  parti,  tam  fUii<lcV'(|uam  sunt  accidere  unicuique  parti 
solidx,  unicuique  functioni,  corporis,  fain  Jluidtc  quam 
sua  accidere  possunt  vitia,  sulidiv,  (et)  unicuique  func- 
Ilatc  vero  vel  singida  oc-  tioni.  /Vtu  hcrc  occurrunt 
cuiTUilt  vel  ])lura  simul  vel  singula,  vel  plura  simul 
juncta,  llitjc  morbi  sim-  juncta.  Hinc  (sunt ) morbi 
plices  vel  compositi.  simplices  vcl  compositi. 

25.  Simplicissimi  exem-  25.  ErU  c.vcmpUim  sim- 
plum  erit,  si  cpixlibet  cor-  plicissimi  (morbi)  si  qiurli- 
poris  partes  ruptae,  vel  qui-  bct  partes  corporis  riiptir, 
vis  alio  modo  hesae,  propriis  vcl  liesce  qiwvis  alio  modo 
muneribus  minus  fdoneae  fuerint  fact/v  minus  idonac 
facta;  fuerint;  aut  si,  salva  propriis  muneribus ; aut  si, 
omnino  singularum  p;u:-  fabrica  purtium  singularum 
tium  fabrica,  ipsae,  sive  .so-  omnino  salva,  ipsa;  (partes ) 
lid®  sive  Huidae,  a statu  sive  solida sice  fluida:  aberra- 
sano  aberniverint : veluti  si,  verint  astatu  sano ; velati  si, 
propriis  amissis  vel  cor-  dotibus  propriis  amissis  vcl 
ruptis  dotibus,  alias  et  for-  corruptis,  ( ilhe  partes)  a- 
la.sse  noxias  sibi  adepta;  deptte'^  sint  sibi  alias  et  for- 
sint;  vel  denique  si  vires  tassc  no.cius : vcl  denique  si 
moventes,  aut  nimiae,  aut  vires  moventes jiierint  nimia: 

difficulty  or  pain.  Man  is  in  that  state  saiJ  to  be  ill.  Its 
own  peculiar  injuries  may  liappen  to  every  part  of  tlic 
body  wliether  fluid  or  solid,  and  to  every  function.  These 
again  occur  siugly  or  many  United  togellier.  llence  there 
are  simple  or  compound  diseases. 

25.  Tliere  will  be  a specimen  o/  amost  simple  case  of  dis- 
ea.se,  if  any  pajts  of  tlie  body,  by  being  torn  or  injured  in 
any  otber  way,  become  less  fitt.  d for  their  proper  functions ; 
or  if,  tlie  structure  of  indivirlual  parts  being  quite  sound, 
the  solids  or  fluids  themselves  have  deviated  from  tbe  lieal- 
thy  state  : for  example,  if,  tbeir  own  qualilies  bi  ing  1'ost  or 
corrupted,  they  liavc  acquired  others,  pcriiaps  injurious  ; 
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nimis  parv’£E  fuerint,  aut 
conti-a  Natura;  normam  di- 
rectee. 

26.  Hujusmodi  vero  mor- 
bos rarissimb  spectamus, 
ferb  sola  mentis  acie  attin- 
gimus ; quippe  nimirum 
simplicissimi  etiam,  alios 
sive  morbos,  sive  morborum 
indicia  seu  symptomata  gi- 
gnant, et  his  solis  dignos- 
cantur. Symptomata  vel 
morbi  indicia  sunt  singulae 
quae  in  aegro  praeter  natu- 
ram observantur  res;  illo- 
rum vero  praecipua,  e\'i- 
denlissima,  constantissime, 
morbum  faciunt,  definiunt; 
alia  alia  producentia,  prima 
ab  ipsa  morbi  causa  pro- 
venientia. 

27.  Varia  profectb  et 
propfe  innumera  in  aegris  ob- 
sen'antur  morborum  signa. 


vel  nimis  purva,aut  dirertit 
contra  normam  Naturam. 

26.  Vero  rarissimi  spec- 
tamus morbos  hujusmodi, 
fere  attingimus  sola  acie 
mentis ; quippe  nimirum 
etiam  simplicissimi,  sive  gi- 
gnant alios  morbos,  sive 
( gignunt ) indicia  seu  symp- 
tomata morbonun,  et  dig- 
noscuntur ab  his.  Sympto- 
mata vel  indicia  morbi  sunt 
singula  res  qua  observantur 
in  agro  pratcr  naturam  ; 
vero  (symptomata ) praci- 
pua,  eviclentissima,  constan- 
tissima  faciunt  (et)  definiunt 
morbum ; alia  producentia 
alia,  prima  provenientia  ab 
ipsa  causa  morbi. 

27.  Profecto  varia  et 
p-ope  innumera  signa  mor- 
borum observantur  in  agris. 


or  laslly,  if  the  moving  powers  be  too  great,  or  too  feeble, 
or  directed  conlrary  to  the  rule  of  Nature. 

26.  We  very  rarely  see  diseases  of  tliis  klnd,  we  gene- 
rally  reach  them  by  the  acuteness  of  the  mind  alone  ; for 
iiideed,  even.  ihe  most  simple  diseases  give  rise  either  to 
olher  diseases  or  signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  are 
distinguislied  by  them.  Symptoms  or  signs  of  disease  are 
ali  ihose  circumstances  which  are  observed  in  the  sick  man, 
as  unnatural  ; but  the  principal,  most  evident,  and  most 
constant  symptoms,  form  and  define  a disease  ; some  giving 
rise  to  olhers,  and  the  firsl  arisc  from  the  cause  of  disease 
itself. 

27.  Indccd  many  and  neaiiy  mimberless  signs  of  diseases 
are  observed  in  sick  pcople  ; a knowledgc  of  them  will  bc 
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quorum  nolilia,  tum  ad 
coguosceiidos,  Ium  quoque 
ad  sanandos  vel  levandos 
morbos,  medicinam  facien- 
tibus imprimis  utilis  erit. 
Immensa  vero  talium  sig- 
norum varietas  haud  ineptb 
ad  tria  genera  seu  capita 
referri  solet ; functiones,  sci- 
licet, impeditas ; sensus  sive 
perceptiones  molestas;  et 
speciem  aliasque  corporis 
qualitates  manifestas,  vel 
qua;  sensibus  percipiuntur, 
mutatas  aut  vitiatas.  Om- 
nis nimirum  morbus  in  Ises^ 
aliqua  functione  maxinib 
consistit  (24) ; harum  verb 
nulla  fere  laedi  vel  impediri 
potest,  quin  brevi  moles- 
tiam quandam  agro  faces- 
sat, qua  sciat  se  malb  ha- 


uoliliu  tjuomm  (xignorum ) 
erit  utilis  imprimis  fucien- 
tilnis  medicinum,  tum  ad 
cognoscendus  ( morbos ), 
tum  quoque  ad  sanandus''' 
vel  levandos'"'  morbos.  Fero 
immensa  varietas  talium  sig~ 
norum  solet  referri  haud 
inepti  ad  tria  genera  seu 
capita;  scilicet  (ad)  func- 
tiones impeditas;  (ad)  sen- 
sus sive  peixcptiones  mo- 
lestus ; et  ( ad ) speciem  que 
alius  qualitates  corporis  mu- 
tatas aut  vitudas  manifestas, 
vel  qua  percipiuntur  sensi- 
bus. Nimirum  omnis  mor- 
bus maxhne  consistit  in  ali- 
qua l<esa  functione.  Veru 
nulla  harum  (functionum ) 
fere  potest  Itcdi  vel  impediri, 
qidn  brevi  ( tempore)  faces- 
sat quandam  molesfiam  agro. 


especially  useful  to  tlie  medical  practitioner,  both  in  dis- 
covering  diseases,  and  in  curing  or  relieving  thein.  The 
immense  variety  of  such  syniplonis  is  accustomed  to  be 
referred,  not  improperly,  to  Ihree  genera  or  heads,  namely, 
impeded  functions,  troublcsome  sensations  or  perceptions, 
change  and  disordcr  of  appearance,  and  other  qualities 
of  tbe  body,  which  are  evident  or  perceived  by  the  senses. 
Kvery  disease  principally  consists  in  injury  of  somc  func- 
tion  ; for  none  of  tbe  functions  can  commonly  be  injured  or 
impeded,  witliout  in  a short  time  producing  somc  uneasi- 
ness  to  the  sick  man,  so  that  be  knows  that  he  is  not  well ; 
nor  in  common  cases  can  any  one  be  long  ili,  without 


17.  CtriimU  arc  kuiiiclhiici  convcrlal  inio  iiouns  adjucUvCf  %%  ad  sauondo» 
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bere.  Nec  quisquam  feib 
diil  Kgrotare  potest,  quiii 
species  et  forma  corporis, 
et  vultus  color  decens,  qua: 
prospera:  valetudini  contin- 
gere solent,  eandemque  tam 
pulchrb  depingere  (19)  plus 
minusve  corrumpantur. 

28.  Medico,  igitur,  inter 
adversa:  valetudinis,  indicia 
imprimis  notanda  sunt  las- 
sarum functionum  anima- 
lium signa;  sensus,  scilicet, 
motusque  voluntarii  malb 
se  habentium  indicia.  Sin- 
guli enim  sensus  externi 
variis  possunt  vitiari  modis, 
et  revera  sa;pe  vitiantur; 
nempe  aut  deliciunt  et  tor- 
pent, aut  nimis  acuti  fiunt, 
nec  sine  molestia  exercendi, 
aut  abnormes  fiunt  et  de- 
pravantur. Sensus  porro 
interni  saepb  a morbis  affi- 
ciuntur. Hujusmodi  vero 


qnd  sciat  se  mute  hul-fii 
(■ie).  Nec  <iuisqiiuin  Jirc 
diil  potest  agrotare,  quin 
spccics  et  forma  corporis,  et 
color  decens  vultds,  qua  so- 
lent continjicre  prosperet 
valetudini  que  (solent)  de- 
pingere eandem  tam  pulchri, 
corrumpuntur  plus  minusve. 

28.  Igitur  signa  anima- 
lium functionum  Itcsaruin 
imprimis  notanda  sunt  inter 
indicia  adversa:  valetudinis ; 
scilicet,  indicia  sensus  que 
motus  voluntarii  habentium 
se  mali.  Enim  singuli  st  n- 
sus  e,rterni  possunt  vitiari 
wiriis  modis  ct  revere  strpe. 
vitiantur;  nempe  (sensus) 
aut  deficiunt  et  torpent,  aut 
Jiunt  nimis  acuti,  7icc  e.rcr- 
cendi  (sunt)  sine  molestia, 
aut  fiunt  abnormes  et  de- 
pravantur. Porro  sensus 
interni  secpe  eijficiuntar  h 
morbis.  1’cro  affectiones 


alteration  in  tlie  appearance  and  form  of  his  body,  and  in 
ihe  comely  colour  of  his  face,wliich  aregenerally  ihe  attend- 
antsupon  good  liealth.and  which  give  it  so  fair  an  appearance. 

28.  Therefore  ihe  character  of  impaired  animal  funclions 
are  especially  to  he  ohserved  ainongst  ihe  syniptoms  of  had 
health  ; nainely,  indicalions  of  sensation  and  voluntaty 
motion  being  disordered.  for  ali  ihe  external  senses  niay 
be  disordered  in  various  ways,  and  are  in  truth  often  im- 
paired ; ihey  are  eilher  defective  and  torpid,  or  are  too  acute, 
and  do  not  allow  cxcrcisc  wilhoiit  uneasiness,  or  become 
irregular  and  depraved.  Jlcsidcs,  the  intcrnal  sensos  are 
often  aflcctcd  by  diseases.  Bul  of  all  discases  of  the  senses, 


omnium  sensuum  aflbclio- 
nes  medici  attentionem  op- 
timo jure  sibi  vindicant, 
quatends  non  moilu  ipste 
haud  levis  momenti  morbi 
interdum  fi:uit,  sed  quan- 
tum naturam  et  augmentum 
vel  remissionem  aliorum  gra- 
viorumque  morborum  s®pb 
quam  optime  ostendant. 

29.  Par  ratio  est  cur  ad 
conditionem  et  laesiones  fa- 
cultatis movendi  sempersit 
respiciendum;  sive  illa  de- 
fecerit, ut  in  omnibus  ferb 
morbis  solet,  quod  debilitas 
vocatur;  vel  perdita  fuerit, 
ut  in  paralysi ; vel  prater 
naturam  intensa,  quod  in 
quibusdam  cerebri  affectio- 
nibus nonnunquam  accidit; 
sive  demiim  abnormis  fue- 
rit, veluti  in  convulsionibus 
aliisque  similibus  morbis. 
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hujusmodi  omnium  sensuum, 
vindicant  sibi  optimo  jure 
attentionem  medici,  quate- 
nus non  modo  (affectiones ) 
ipste  fiunt  morbi  haud  levis 
momenti,  sed  quantum  stepi, 
quam  optime  ostendant  na- 
turam, et  aupmentum,  vel 
remissionem  aliorum  que 
graviorum  morborum. 

29.  Kst  par  ratio,  cur  sem- 
per  respiciendum  sit  ad  con- 
ditionem et  (ad)  Iwsiones 
facultatis  movendi ; sive  illa 
(facultas ) defecerit,  ut  solet 
fere,  in  onmibus  morbis,  quod 
vocatur  debilitas  vel  ( illa  fa- 
cultas ) fuerit  perdita  ut  in 
paralysi;  vel  (sive  dia  sit ) 
iniensa  pneter  naturum, 
quod  nonnunquam  accidit  in 
quibusdam  affectionibus  ce- 
rebri; sive  dentum  (illa) 
fuerit  abnormis,  veluti  in 
convulsionibus  que  (in ) aliis 
morbis  similibus. 


alfeclions  of  tliis  description  by  ihe  greatest  right  claim  tlie 
attention  of  tlie  pliysician,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  oniy 
diseases  in  tliemselves  of  no  light  importance,  but  they  also 
frequently  point  oul  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  nature 
and  progress  and  remission  of  other  and  more  severe  diseases. 

29.  There  is  equal  reason  why  we  musl  always  look  to 
the  condition  and  injuries  of  the  faculty  of  molion,  whether 
it  he  defective,  as  is  usual  in  neanly  all  diseases,  and  is 
called  debilily,  or  whclhcr  it  be  lost,  as  in  paralysis,  or 
whether  it  be  uiinaturally  poweiful,  as  it  occiirs  sometimes 
in  certain  cerehral  affections,  or  lastly,  whether  it  be  ir- 
regular  as  in  convulsions  and  other  like  diseaser. 
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30.  Neque  sanb  ajgri  con- 
ditio quod  ad  somnum  neg- 
ligi  debet : qui,  sive  ipse 
pro  functione  corporis,  sive 
tantum  pro  vacatione  ab 
aliis  functionibus  habendus 
sit,  modum  suum  naturalem 
et  sanitatis  legibus  consen- 
taneum habet,  qui  modus 
in  plerisque  morbis  haud 
parum  turbari  solet;  ita  ut 
somnus  vel  nullus  sit  vel 
nimius  vel  interruptus  vel 
diris  somniis  terrificus ; 
neque  somnus  qui  fuerit 
a:grum  ut  decet  recreet. 

3 1 . Signa  autem  laesarum 
vel  male  se  habentium  func- 
tionum vitalium  majoris  ad- 
huc momenti  sunt ; scilicet 
quae  non  modo  morbi  na- 
turam et  a;gri  statum  benb 
ostendant,  sed  suo  quoque 
jiericulo,  vehementiora  sal- 
tem si  fuerint,  non  careant. 


30.  Neque  sane  conditio 
agri  dehel  negligi  quod  ( re- 
fert ) ad  somnum  ; qui  sive 
ipse  .sit  habendus  pro  func- 
tione corporis  sive  tantum 
( habendus  est ) pro  vaca- 
tione ab  aliis  functionibus, 
habet  suum  modum  rrntura- 
lem  et  consentaneum  legibus 
natura,  qui  modus  solet  tur- 
bari haud  parum  in  picris- 
que morbis;  ita  ut  somnus 
sit  vel  nullus  vel  nimius  vel 
interruptus  vel  terrificus 
diris  somniis,  neque  sonnius 
qui  fuerit,  recreet  agrum  ut 
decet. 

31.  Autem  signa  functio- 
num vitalium  lasamm  vel 
male  habentium  se,  sunt  ad- 
huc majoris  momenti ; sci- 
licet (sunt  illa ) qua  non 
modii  bene  ostendant  natu- 
rwn  morbi  et  statum  agri, 
sed  quoque  non  careant  suo 
periculo,  si  saltem  fuadni 


30.  Nor  imleed  should  the  state  of  Ihe  patient  be  neg- 
lected  in  reference  to  sleep,  vhich,  wbether  it  be  con- 
sidered  a function  of  llie  body,  or  an  iutermission  of  the 
other  functions,  has  iis  own  natural  modo,  according  vith 
the  laws  of  heallh  ; which  modo  is  deranged  considerably 
in  many  discases.  So  that  sleep  may  be  wanting,  or  exces- 
sive,  or  intenupted  by  frightful  dreams,  nor  can  sleep  so 
obtained  be  refreshing  to  the  patient  in  a due  degree. 

31.  The  signs  of  injured  or  deranged  vital  functions  are 
of  stili  grealer  importance  ; for  thev  are  those  which  not 
only  will  point  out  the  nature  of  the  discase  and  stato  of 
Ihc  patient,  but  are  also  not  free  fiom  danger  thcmselvos. 
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Hujusmodi  suut  omnes  pul- 
suum varietates,  nimirum 
qua;  ostendant  aut  deficere 
sanguinis  motum,  aut  ni- 
mium, aut  abnormem  esse, 
veluti  in  febribus,  inflam- 
mationibus, animi  defectio- 
nibus. 

32.  Proximum  his  locum 
tenent  non  immerito  spi- 
ritus aflectiones  morbida;, 
veluti  omnis  spirandi  velo- 
citas tiut  tarilitiLs  insolita, 
aut  diflicultas  (pnevis,  aut 
tussis,  sternutatio,  suspirium 
et  similia;  quibus  fortassb 
adjicere  licet  varias  vocis 
allectiones,  ([uamvis  pro- 
fecto Ilie  potius  ad  jirimum 
(29)  genus  pertineant. 

33.  J’orrb  signa  la;sanim 
actionum  naturalium  (9)  se- 
dulo observanda  sunt;  fa- 
mis, scilicet,  aut  sitis  de- 


vchemcntioru.  Hujusmodi 
sunt  omnes  varietates  pul- 
suum, nimirum  (juce.  osten- 
dunt aut  motum  sanguinis 
dejicere,  aut  esse  nimium  aut 
abnoi  niem,  veluti  in  febri- 
bus, (in)  injlummutioni- 
bus,  (et  in ) dejectionibus 
animi, 

32.  Morbida  affectiones 
spiritus  non  immerito  tenent 
proximum  locum  his,  veluti 
omnis  velocitas  vel  insolita 
tarditas  spirandi,  aut  quavis 
difficultas,  aut  tussis,  ster- 
nutatio,suspirium  et  similia  ; 
quibus  (affectionibus ) for- 
tasse licet  adjicere  varias 
affectiones  vocis,  quamvis 
projecto,  ha  potius  pertiii^- 
ant  ad  primum  genus.  (29) 

33.  Po7To  sinna  lasarum. 

O 

m tionum  naturaliu?u{9)  sunt 
obscrvaiula  sedulo ; scilicet, 
defectus,  excessus,  depravu- 


provided  they  be  of  a rather  more  violent  character.  Of  this 
description  are  the  various  klnds  of  pulses  ; for  instance, 
such  as  sliow  tliat  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  is  languid, 
or  too  rapid,  or  irrcgular,  as  in  fevers,  inflammalions  and 
fairitiiigs. 

32.  IMorbid  affections  of  resplration  properly  clalm  atten- 
tioii  in  the  next  place,  such  as  unusual  veloclty,  or  retarda- 
tion,  or  any  difliculty  of  breathing,  or  cough,  sneezing,  sigh- 
ing  and  the  like  ; to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  adiled  various 
affections  of  the  voice,  although  indeed  these  may  rather  be 
referred  to  the  first  kinil  of  affections.  (29) 

33  IMoreover  the  signs  of  injurcd  natural  functions  are 
cvcfully  to  be  obsei  ved  ; such  as  for  inslaiicc,  deficiency, 
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feclus,  excessus,  depravatio, 
conditio  qusevis  insolita ; 
actionis  mandendi  et  devo- 
candi et  concoctionis  varia 
vitia ; et  alvi  status  vel  as- 
trictae praeter  naturam  vel 
nimis  solutae ; et  secretio- 
num, et  quae,  magis  sub 
nostris  sensibus  cadunt,  ex- 
cretionum,  praesertim  urinae 
et  sudoris  excessus,  defec- 
tus, difficultas,  depravatio. 

• — Neque  sanb  negligendae 
sunt  laesiones  functionum 
utrique  sexTii,  muliebri  im- 
primis, propriarum. 

34.  Quod  ad  sensus  in- 
gratos vel  molestos  (27)  per- 
tinet; ffequentissimi  mor- 
borum comites  et  signa  ob- 
servantur ; quorum  pauci 
aliqua  saltbm  molesti-i  ca- 
rent. Non  aliter  enim  ac 
sanus  suis  facilb,  nec  sine 


lio,  ( vel ) qucevii  intolila 
conditio  famis  aut  sitit; 
(scilicet  )variavitia  actionis 
mandendi  et  devorandi,  et 
concoctionis;  et  status  alvi, 
vel  astricta  prater  naturam, 
vel  (alvi)  rumis  soluta;  et 
excessus,  defectus,  difficultas 
depravatio  secretionum,  et 
excretionum  prasertim  uri- 
na et  sudoris,  qua  ( excretio- 
nes ) magis  cadunt  sub  nostris 
sensibus. — Nequesanc  lasio- 
nes  functionum  propriarum 
utrique  sexui,  imprimis  mu- 
liebri, sunt  negligendt^. 

34.  Quod  pertinet  ad  sen- 
sus ingratos  vel  molestos; 
( sensus  ingrati  et  molesti ) 
observantur  frequentissimi 
comites  et  signa  morborum, 
pauci  quorum  ( morborum ) 
saltem  carent  aliqua  mo- 
lestia. Enim  (homo)  non 
aliter  ac  sanus  fungitur  suis 


excess,  depravation,  or  any  unusual  condition  of  hunger  or 
tliirst ; such  as  the  various  disorders  of  the  aiction  of  masti- 
calion,  deglution,  and  digestion  ; the  state  of  the  boweis, 
whether  confined  more  tharn  natural  or  relaxed  ; such  as  the 
excess  or  deficiency,  a difficulty  or  depravation  of  the  secre- 
tions  and  cxcretions,  particularly  of  the  urine  and  sweat, 
tvhich  fall  most  under  our  observation.  Nor  indeed  are 
the  injuries  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  each  sex,  especially 
the  female,  to  be  overlooked. 

34.  As  to  troublesome  and  uneasy  sensations,  they  are 
very  often  observed  to  be  attendants  and  sjTnptoms  of  dis- 
eases,  and  indeed  few  of  them  are  free  from  some  degrec  of 
uneasiness.  For  mantvhen  hcalthy  performs  his  numerous 


voluptate  quadam,  plerisque 
fungitur  muneribus ; sic 
feger,  his  impeditis,  dolet, 
angitur  variisque  molestiis 
afficitur.  Igitur  ad  hoc  ca- 
put pertinent,  dolor,  anxie- 
tas, pruritus,  sensusque  las- 
situdinis, torporis,  stuporis, 
caloris,  frigoris,  ponderis,  et 
alii  forsitan  benh  multi  sen- 
sus ingrati,  nausea,  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  &c.  quos  medicis 
alio  relegare  placuit : quo- 
rum omnium  tanta  vis  et 
molestia  est,  ut  magnam 
ssepfe  n^rhi  partem  efficiant, 
et  segros  miserrimh  agitent, 
fatigent,  torqueant,  terreant, 
tandem  morte  ipsa  terribi- 
liores eviisuri.  Neque  pro- 
fecti) periculo  aliquo  semper 
carent  tales  sensus  molesti. 
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plerisque  muneribus  facile, 
vec  sine  quadam  volupiute  ; 
sic  eeger  his  (muneribus) 
impeditis,  dolet,  angitur,  que 
afficitur  variis  molestiis. 
Igitur  (heee)  pertinent  ad 
hoc  caput  ( scilicet ) dolor 
anxietas,  pruritus,  que  sen- 
sus lassitudinis,  torporis, 
stuporis,  caloris,  frigoris, 
ponderis,  et  forsitan  bene 
multi  alii  sensus  ingrati 
(scilicet ) nausea  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  SfC.  quos  placuit 
medicis  relegare  alio;  om- 
nium  quorum  (sensuum ) 
tanta  est  vis  et  molestia  ut 
stepe  efficiant  magnam  par- 
tem morbi  et  miseiTime  agi- 
tent agros,  fatigent,  tor- 
queant, terreant  tandem 
evasuri  terribiliores'^  morte 
ipsa.  Neque  projecto  tales 


funclions  with  ease,  and  not  wilhoul  some  Jegree  of  pleasure ; 
but  the  sick  inaa,  when  these  funclions  are  impeded,  is  in 
pain.fretted  andaffected  with  various  uneasinesses.  Therefore 
to  this  head  belong  pain,  anxiety,  itehing,  a sensation  of  wea- 
riness,  languor,  stupor,  heal,  cold,  weight,  and  perhaps  many 
other  unpleasantsensations,  such  as  nausea,  vertigo,  ringing 
of  the  ears,  &c.  which  it  has  pleased  medical  men  to  place 
elsewhere  ; such  is  the  influence  and  trouble  of  such  sensa- 
tion-s,  that  they  often  form  a great  part  of  the  disease,  and 
most  frightfully  agitate,  fatigue,  torment,  and  frighten  tliose 
who  are  ili,  and  at  last  become  more  terrible  than  death  ilself. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  such  unea-sy  sensations  free  from  danger, 
whatever  raay  have  been  tlie  causes  of  them. 


Id.  CnniparaiivtK,  when  Ihe  kPime  i»  rrn(ler('il  rompicie  hv  e/uam,  rrmiire  ihe 
4b!aiive  ca»e  afUT  a»  terribilior  morle,  i.  c.  </nn/«  mors. 
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qiialescunque  fuerit  eorum 
causa. 

35.  Ad  tertium  genus  sig- 
norum morbidorum  (27), 
corporis  nimirum  qualitates 
manifestas  \-itiatas,  referun- 
tur res  omnes  in  agro  pra- 
ter  naturam  obseiranda, 
neque  ad  alia  genera  perti- 
nentes, de  quibus  nostris 
sensibus,  non  agri  dictis  aut 
querelis,  certiores  fimus. 
C!ujusmodi  sunt,  color  cor- 
poris et  prasertim  vultus 
vitiatus,  et  prater  solitum 
pallidus,  ruber,  flavus,  fus- 
cus, lividus,  varians ; pecu- 
liaris quoque  \'ultus  aspec- 
tus, ab  actione  musculorum, 
aut  motu  sanguinis,  et  sapb 
a statu  animi  pendens,  nul- 
lisque describendus  verbis, 
qui  tamen  agri  conditionem, 


itensiis  molesti  semjier  carent 
aliquo  periculo,"'  qualescun- 
qiie  fuerint  causte  eorum. 

35.  Ad  tertium  genus  xifi- 
norum  morbidorvm  nimirum 
( ad ) qualitates  manifestas 
cotporis  vitiatas,  referuntur 
omnes  res,ohservand<e  in  trgro 
prater  noturum,  neque pcrt i- 
nentes  ad  alia  genera  de  qui- 
bus fimus:'’'  certioret  nostris 
sensibus  non  dictis  aut  que- 
relis agri.  Cujusmodi  (ge- 
neris) sunt,  culor  corporis 
et  prasertim  vultus,  vitiatus, 
et  pallidus  prater  solitum, 
ru ber,  flavus,  fuscus,  l i vid us, 
varians;  quoque  peculiaris 
aspectus  vultus,  pendens  ab 
actione  musculorum, aut ( ab ) 
motu  sanguinis,  et  sape  a 
statu  animi,  que  deserdandus 
nullis  verbis,  tamen  qui  de- 
pingit melius  et  certiiis  omni 


35.  To  the  third  kind  of  morbid  signs,  such  as  visible  vi- 
tiated  qualities  of  the  body,  are  referred  ali  those  circnm- 
stances  observed  in  a sick  man  as  unnatural,  nor  belonging 
to  the  other  genera,  (but)  of  which  we  are  informed  by  our 
own  senses,  (and)  nol  by  the  words  and  laraentations  of  the 
patient.  Of  this  description  are  a vitiated  colour  of  the 
bodv,  espccially  of  the  countenance,  paler  than  natu ral,  for) 
red,  yellow,  brown,  livid  or  changeable  ; (there  is)  also  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  countenance,  depending  upon 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  circulation  of  the  blot^,  and 
often  upon  a state  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  descnbcd  by 


19.  \>rl«  of  iihouiiain-,  Bi.d  llic  i.  vpr.o  of  llirm.  |m..Tn  thf  aWwiw  c»h-,  »• 
Io  be  informed,  or  mado  artiuaiidtd  wilti. 
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([uod  aJ  vives  vitse,  et  morbi 
levamen  aut  augmentum, 
omni  sermone  melius  et 
certius  depingit,  nunquam 
negligendus:  \ ariae  impri- 
mis oculorum  conditiones, 
languor  et  hebetudo,  aut 
rubor,  aut  splendor,  aut  fe- 
rocitas insolita,  eoruraque 
jincter  solitum  distortio,  et 
alia;  species  morbida;,  veluti 
si  excavati  sunt,  vel  alter 
vel  uterque  clauditur,  vel 
aJter  altero  major  apjiaret 
non  ita  solitus.  Sedulo 
quoque  observandae  sunt 
oris  et  praesertim  lingua; 
conditiones,  rubra,  albidae, 
sordida,  nigricantis,  aridae, 
quae  praesentes  morbum  de- 
monstrant; decedentes  aut 
m melius  versa;,  eundem 
decedentem  sa;pe  ostendunt. 
<iuin  et  odores  varii  mor- 
bidi naturam  morbi  ali- 


saimnic  conihlioinw  tvgri 
( in  U/(i)  (juod  ( pcvlincl ) ud 
vires  vitre  cl  /erniiien  (iiit 
uu^mcntum  morbi:  Impri- 
/iiis  varice  c.onddiones  oen- 
iorum, (scilket ) languor  et 
hebetudo,  aut  rubor  aut 
splendor,  uut  feroeitus  inso- 
lita que  distortio  eorum, 
preeter  solitum  ; et  ulice  spe- 
eies  morbidee,  veluti  si  sunt 
eeecivcili,  vel  ulter  (oenius) 
vel  uter<iue  eluuditur,  vel 
alter  apparet  major  altero 
non  ita  (ut ) solitus.  Quo- 
que eonditiones  oris  et  Ihi- 
guee  sunt  sedulo  observundu’, 
( un  sint ) rubra,  albida, 
sordida,  nigricantes,  urideCy 
qua  prasentes  demonstranif. 
morbum ; decedentes  aut  ver- 
sa in  melius  sape  ostendunt 
eundem  ( morbum  esse ) de- 
cedentem. Quin  et  varii 
morbidi  odores  uliqucmdo 


any  ternis,  but  which  depicts  belter  and  more  truly  than  all 
language,  the  state  of  tliesick  raaa  in  refereuce  to  the  powers 
of  life,  and  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  dLsease.  (Sudi  are) 
particularly  different  States  of  the  eyes  ; for  inslance,  such  as 
neaviness  and  dullness,  redne.ss  or  brightness,  or  unusual 
ferocity  or  distorlion  of  iheni  beyond  what  is  natural,  also 
other  morbid  appearances,  as  when  tliey  are  sunk,  or  one 
or  both  eyes  are  closed,  and  one  appears  unnaturally  larger 
tlian  tlie  other.  Also  the  States  of  tlie  mouth  and  tongue  are 
carefully  tobe  examined,  vvhether  they  are  red,  white,  furred, 
blackish,  or  dry,  w hich  (States)  when  presciit  indicate  dis- 
easc,  but  disappcai  ing  or  changed  for  a betler  appearance, 
show  that  that  disease  is  yiclding.  Jiesides,  vaiious  morbid 
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c(uando  detegunt,  (d  ideo  dctepnil  luUurum  morbi,  d 
observari  merentur:  odor,  ideo  merentur ubs>ervari;  id- 
scilicet,  sive  faetor  insolitus  liccl  odor  sive/celor  insulilui 
halitus  pulmonis  vel  cutis,  holitbs  pulmonii  vel  cutis, 
vel  excretionum  sigularuru,  vel  sinpularam  excret  ionum, 
vel  universi  corporis,  vel  vel  universi  corporis,  vel 
partis  ejus  cujusvis,  veluti  partis  cujusvis  ejus,  veluti  in 
in  carcinomate, uarioZf/,mor-  carcinomate,  variola  et  in 
bis  putridis.  Multse  quo-  morbis  putridis.  Quoque 
que,  quae  tactu  maximb  per-  multm  qualitates  vitiata  cor- 
cipiuntur,qualitates  corporis  poris,  qua  maxime  percipi- 
vitiatae, calor,  frigus,  durities  vntur  tactu,  (scilicet)  calor, 
vel  rigiditas,  mollities,  hu-  frigus,  durities  vel  rigiditas, 
miditas,  siccitas,  crassitudo,  mollities,  humiditas,  siccitas, 
tenuitas,  tumor,  macies,  vel  crassitudo,  tenuitas,  tumor, 
universi  coqroris  vel  par-  macies,  vel  universi  corporis 
tium  singularum,  omni  cura  vel  singularum  partium  de- 
observ’ari  debent.  Ad  hu-  hent  observari  omni  cura. 
jusmodi  autem  qualitatum  Eo  magis  decet  attendere  ad 
manifestarum  corporis  vitia  vitia  qualitatum  manifesta- 
eo  magis  attendere  decet,  rum  corporis  hujusmodi, 
quia  facilfe  observentur,  et  quia  ( illa  vitia ) facile  ob- 
minimh  fallacia  sint,  neque  serventur  et  sint  minime 
aeger  ea  medicum  celare  fallacia,  neque  ager  possit 

odours  sometimes  detect  the  nature  of  the  dise.ase,  and  on 
that  account  are  worthy  of  obseivation ; for  instancc,  an 
odour,  or  unusual  fetor  of  the  pulinonary  or  cutaneous 
exhalation,  or  of  the  different  secrelions,  or  of  the  body 
generally,  or  of  some  part  of  it,  as  in  carcinoma,  small-pox, 
and  in  putrid  diseases.  Also  many  vitiated  qualities  of  the 
body,  which  are  principally  perceived  by  the  touch  : (such 
as)  heat,  cold,  hardness,  or  stitfness,  softn^,  moisture, 
dryness,  thickness,  thinness,  swelling,  emaciation,  cither  of 
the  whole  body,  or  of  the  separate  parts,  ought  to  bc  obsen-e<l 
with  every  possible  care.  It  is  so  much  the  more  proper  to 
attend  to  this  description  of  disorders  of  the  evident  qualities 
of  tlio  body,  hecausc  Ihey  are  casily  seen,  and  are  by  no 
means  fallaeious,  noi  can  ihe  patient  conccal  ihcm  from  the 
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possit,  neque,  ut  reni  intel- 
li^mt  medicus,  mullis,  quae 
siupfe  admodiim  ingratae 
sunt,  opus  sit  interrogatio- 
nibus. 

36.  Cuusa  multifariam  di- 
citur apud  medicos  cum  de 
morbis  disserunt ; et  sensu 
profecto  aliquantum  diverso 
ab  eo  quo  hoc  vocabulum 
usurpari  solet,  vel  in  scriptis 
philosophorum,  vel  in  com- 
ouini  hominum  sennone. 
\'arios,  igitur,  medicos  sen- 
sus vocabuli  cuuste,  vel  usi- 
tatissimos saltem,  unum- 
quemque medicin®  studio 
incumbentem  scire  oportet. 

37.  Distinguunt  impri- 
mis medici  morbi  causas  in 
proximam  et  remotus;  re- 
motas iterum  in  pr<edispo- 


celare'^'  medicum^,  iie- 
ijiie,  ut  medicus  iute/lifrut 
rem,  opus  sit  mullis  interro- 
gationibus, qute  sunt  s<rpe 
admodiim  ingratie. 

36.  Causa  dicitur  multi- 
farium, apud  mediis,  cvm 
disserunt  de  moi  biir’  et  pro- 
jecto (in ) sensu  aliquantum 
diverso  ab  quo  ( sensu J 
Aoe  vocabuTnm  solet  usur- 
pari, vel  in  scriptis  philo- 
sophorum, vel  in  communi 
sermone  hominum.  Igitur 
opwiet  unumquemque  in- 
cumbentem studio  medicime 
scire  varios  medicos  sensus 
vocabuli  causa,  vel  saltem 
usitatissimos  (sensus J. 

37.  Imprimis  medici  dis- 
tinguunt causas  morbi  in 
proximam  et  remotus ; ite- 
rum ( distinguunt ) remotas 


medical  man  ; neither,  in  order  to  understand  the  disease,  is 
there  need  of  many  questions,  which  are  frequently  very 
unpleasant. 

36.  Causc  is  described  as  of  several  kinds  by  medical 
men  when  they  treat  of  diseases  ; and,  indeed,  in  a sense 
somewhat  different  from  the  common  acceptation  of  this  term 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers  or  in  common  discourse. 
'1'herefore  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  studying  medicine 
should  know  the  various  medical  meanings  of  the  word  cause, 
or  at  least  of  those  most  in  use. 

37.  In  the  first  place  physicians  distinguish  the  causes  of 
diseases  into  proximate  and  remote,  and  again  the  remote 


31.  Vrrl>«  of  »ii<t  ronccalinc,  h*'.  ^'ovum  t\%i>  ai'('iit>ativc 

cftoc»  after  lliciii,  a»  docebo  te  utoi  inuiCs,  non  politt  cilure  eu  ntcdtciun. 
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venies  et  nccusionalcs  vel 
escitanles  vel  pulentius  no- 
ecnles. 

38.  Causa  proxima,  ut 
definiunt  scriptores  medici, 
est  illa  quee  prsesens  mor- 
bum facit,  sublata  tollit, 
mutata  mutat. 

39.  Causa  pradisponens 
est  illa  quee  corpus  tantum 
morbo  opportunum  reddit ; 
scilicet  ut  admotii  causa  ex- 
citante in  morbum  incidat. 

40.  Causa  demum  ccca- 
sionulis  vel  excitans  est  ea 
qure  in  corpore  jam  proclivi 
facto  (39)  morbum  excitat. 

41.  Corrigenda,  igitur,  est 
corporis  conditio  quee  morbo 
obnoxium  facit ; evitandre 
causcE  remotae  quae  morbum 
excitant ; tollenda  proxima 
morbi  causa;  et  mitiganda 


in  pntdisjioiirnlcs  tl  occa- 
siuvules,  vel  excituiiles  vel 
potentias  nocentes. 

38.  Catisa  proxima,  ut 
scriptores  medici  definiant 
( eum ) est  illa  (jute  prtesens 
facit  morbum,  sublata  tollit, 
mutata  mutat. 

39.  Cuiusa  prtedisponens 
est  illa  quee  tantum  reddit 
corpus  opportunum  morbo ; 
scilicet  ut,  causa  excitante 
admota,  (corpus)  incidat  in 
morbum. 

40.  Demum  causa  exci- 
tans vel  occasionalis  est  e/t 
qiue  excitat  morbum  in  cor- 
pore jam  facto  proclivi(39). 

41.  Igitur  conditio  cor- 
poris qu<e  Jacit  (corpus)  ob- 
noxium morbo,  est  corri- 
genda: causa  remota,  qua 
excitant  morbum,  sunt  evi- 
tanda ; proxima  causa  morbi 


causes  into  predisposing  and  occasional,  or  exciting  and 

noxlous  powers.  • ■ .v  . i vi. 

38.  Troximate  cause.as  physicians  define  it,  is.lhat  ■nmen 
when  present  constitules  disease,  which  ivhen  removed  Ukes 
it  awav,  and  which  when  altered  changes  it. 

39.  A predisposing  cause  is  that  which  only  renders  tlie 
bodv  liable  to  disease  ; that  is  in  such  a way.  that,  an  excitmg 
cause  being  applied,  the  body  may  tali  into  disease 

40.  Lastly,  the  exciting  or  occasional  cause  is  that  which 
excites  disease  in  a body  already  predisposed  to  it. 

41.  Therefore  the  state  of  the  body,  which  render»  it  b- 
noxious  to  disease,  is  to  be  corrcctcd  ; the  remote  ra.iw^ 
which  excite  disease,  are  to  bc  avoidcd  ; the  proximate  causC 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  removed  ; aml  the  ditleicnt  symptoms 
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singiilaejiisdem  indicia  rpirr 
maximi-  molesta  sunt.  Sic 
morbi  pra^cavenlur,  sanati- 
tur,  levantur. 

42.  Cau.sa  remotior,  quae 
proclivitatem  tantiim  ad 
morbos  facit,  in  ipso  corpore 
■seinper  bteret,  licet  sapb 
extrinsecus  primam  origi- 
nem duxerit ; causa  \’erb 
excitans  vel  intus  vel  ex- 
trinsecus esse  potest.  Con- 
currente utraque  filmorbus, 
quem  neutia  sola  efficere 
pote.st.  Neque  enim  in  omni 
iiomine  omnis  cau.sa  morbi 
excitans  morbum  facit ; ne- 
que omnes  qui  jam  ad  mo.- 
bos  proclives  facti  sunt, 
nulla  admota  causa  exci- 
tante, in  morbos  incidunt. 

43.  Corpus  itaque  morbo 
jam  factum  opportunum,  a 
statu  sano  et  perfectissimo 


( est ) lolleiida  ; rl  siiiffiila  in- 
dicia ejnudem,  quee  xunt  max- 
ime molexla,  sunt  mitiganda. 
Sic  morbi  jmacaventur,  xa- 
vantur  (et)  levantur. 

42.  Causa  remotior,  (jvee 
facit  tantum  proclivitatem 
ad  morbos,  semper  haeret  in 
ipso  corpore,  licet  stepe  dti.r- 
erit  originem  primum  ex- 
trinsecus ; veru  excitans 
(causa)  potest  esse  vel  inliis 
vel  extrinsecus.  IJtr-ae/ae 
( causa ) concurrente  morbus 
fit,  quem  morbum  neutra 
( causa ) sola  potest  efficere. 
Knim  neque  in  omni  homine 
omnis  causa  excitans  morbi 
facit  morbum  ; neque  omnes 
( homines ) qui  jam  sunt  facti 
proclives  ad  morbos,  nulla 
causa  excitante  admota,  in- 
cidunt in  morbos. 

43.  llaque  corpus  jam 
factum  opportunum  morbo, 
videtur  dejlexisse  nonnihil  a 


of  it,  which  are  parlicularly  troublesome,  are  to  be  mitigated. 
Ju  this  way  tliseases  are  prcvenled,  cured,  and  relieved. 

42.  The  more  remote  cause,  which  produces  only  a ten- 
deney  to  diseases,  always  is  inherent  ia  the  body,  although 
it  frcquently  derived  its  first  origin  from  wilhout;  but  the 
exciting  cause  can  be  either  internal  or  external.  Both  of 
them  conrurring,  disease  is  established  ; but  neither  of  thein 
alone  can  produce  a disease.  Kvery  exciting  cause  does 
not  produce  disease  in  every  person  ; nor  do  all  men  who 
are  already  heroine  predi.sposed  to  diseases,  without  an 
exciting  cause  being  ajiplied,  Contract  diseases. 

43.  'J  herelore  the  body,  rendered  liable  to  disease,  ajipoars 
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nonnihil  deflexisse  videtur, 
licet  nondum  actiones  ejus 
adeo  impediantur,  ut  verus 
morbus  recte  dicatur  adesse 
(24).  Nonnunquam  vero 
talis  corporis  conditio  diu 
perstans  eb  usque  ingraves- 
cit, ut  sola,  nulla  adjecttl 
eaus^  excitante,  justum  et 
manifestum  morbum  feciat; 
vel,  ut  quidam  loqui  amant, 
causa  quoque  excitans  fiat. ' 
Solidarum  partium  debilitas 
generalis,  partiumque  soli- 
darum, quffi,  distmctionis 
causS,  vivae  dicuntur,  mo- 
bilitas nimia,  corporis  ple- 
nitudo, a nimia  sanguinis 
abundantia  hujusmodi  ex- 
empla sunt. 

44.  Nec  quisquam  homi- 
num tam  firmam  valetudi- 
nem, tantumque  corporis 
robur  habet,  quin,  causis 
quibusdam  excitantibus  ad- 


statu  sano  ct  perfectissimo, 
licet  actiones  ^us  (i.  e.  cor- 
poris ) nondum  adeo  impedi- 
antur, ut  vertis  morbus 
recte  dicatur  adesse  (24). 
Vero  nonnunquam  talis  con- 
ditio corporis  diu  perstans 
ingravescit  adeo  usque,  ut 
sola  (conditio ),  nulla  catisa 
excitante  adjecta,  faeiat  mor- 
bum justum  et  manifestum ; 
vel,  ut  quidam  amant  loqui, 
fat  quoque  causa  excitans. 
Debilitas  generalis  partium 
solidarum,  nimia  mobilitas 
partium  solidarum  qtia,causd 
distinctionis,  dicuntur  vivee, 
plenitudo  corporis  a nimia 
cibundantid  sanguinis,  sunt 
exempla  hujusmodi. 

44.  Nec  quisquam  homi- 
num habet  valetudinem  tam 
firmam,  que  tantum  robur 
corporis,  quin  quibusdam 
causis  e.rcilantibus  admotis. 


somewhat  to  have  declined  from  its  healthy  and  most  per- 
fect  state,  altliough  its  actions  are  not  yet  so  niuch  impeded, 
that  a real  disease  may  be  said  to  be  establislied.  13ut 
sometimes  such  a state  of  body,  when  long  continued,  aggra- 
vales  to  such  a degree,  that  it  alone  fonns  a real  and  evident 
disease  ; or,  as  some  like  to  express  themselves,  it  becomes 
an  exciting  cause.  General  weakness  of  ihe  solids,  exces- 
sive  mobility  of  the  solids,  which  for  tbe  sake  of  dislinction 
are  called  living,  a full  liabit  of  body  from  too  much  bloorl, 
are  instances  of  the  above  description. 

44.  There  is  no  one  who  has  such  fimi  health,  and  such 
strength  of  body,  but  that,  if  certain  exciting  causes.be 
applied,  he  may  fali  into  very  severe  discases.  Small-pox 
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molis,-  in  gravissimos  mor- 
bos incidat.  Variola  semel, 
lues  vencrea  sa;pe,  etiam 
sanissimos  inficiunt;  venena 
necant;  caloris  vel  frigoris 
nimium  multimodis  nocet. 

45.  Causa  quoque  exci- 
tans, quanquara  non  statim 
morbum  induxerit,  si  diu 
perstiteri^,  constitutionem 
corporis,  quamvis  validissi- 
mam, paulatun  cormmpet, 
et  variis  morbis  obnoxiam 
reddet;  scilicet  alteram  cau- 
sam remotam,  nempe  quai 
corpus  morbo  opportunum 
facit,  gignit,  vel  in  eam  con- 
vertitur. Eadem  igitur  res 
nunc  causa  excitans,  nunc 
rursus  causa  remotior,  esse 
potest. — Coeli  intemperies, 
desidia,  luxus  hujusmodi 
exempla  sunt. 

46.  De  his  porro  tribus 
generibus  causarum  morbi. 


( ille ) incidat  in  gravissimos 
morbos.  Variola  semel,  lues 
venerea  s<cpe,  injiciunt  etiam 
sanissimos ; venena  necant  ; 
nimium  caloris  vel  Jrigoris 
nocet  multimodis. 

•45.  Quoque  causa  e.rci- 
tans,  quanquani  ( illa ) non 
statim  induxerit  morbum,  si 
diu  perstiterit, paulatim  cor- 
rumpet constitutionem  cor- 
poris quamvis  validissimam, 
et  reddet  obnoxium  variis 
7iwrbis;  scilicet,  gignit  alte- 
ram causam  remotum,  nempe 
( talem ) qua  facit  corpus 
opportunum  morbo  vel  con- 
vertitur in  eam.  Igitur 
eadem  res  nunc  potest  esse 
causa  excitans,  nunc  rursus 
causa  1'emot  ior. — Intempe- 
ries cccli,  desidia,  luxus  sunt 
exempla  hujusmodi. 

46.  Porro,  de  his  tribus 
generibus  causarwn  morbi. 


attacks  once;  Lues  Venerea  infects  frequently  even  the  most 
healthy  persons.  Poisons  destroy  ; and  too  much  beat  or 
cold  is  injurious. 

45.  An  exciting  cause  also,  although  it  may  not  directly 
have  produced  disease,  if  long  conlinued,  will  gradually 
destroy  the  constitution  of  the  body,  although  very  strong, 
and  will  render  it  exposed  to  various  diseases  ; for  it  gene- 
rates  another  remote  cause,  such  as  renders  the  body  liable 
to  disease,  or  is  converted  iuto  disease  itself.  Therefore  the 
same  circumstance  at  one  time  can  be  an  exciting  cause,  at 
another  time  a more  remote  one.  Inclemency  of  weather, 

^idleness  and  luxury  are  instances  of  this  kind. 

46.  Bjit  touching  these  three  kinds  of  causes  of  disease, 

n 
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scire  juvabit,  notionem  cau- 
s:ii  um  remotarum  utriusque 
generis  (37)  justam  esse,  et 
magni  momenti  in  re  medica . 
Quamvis  enim  medici  haud 
parum  saepe  erraverint  de 
causis  remotis  variorum  mor- 
borum, cum  temere  de  iis 
statuere  ausi  sunt;  tamen 
notiones  generales  de  iis 
quae  ipsis  in  animo  versa- 
rentur sanae  fuerunt:  mul- 
torumque sanh  morborum 
causffi  remotae,  tam  pradis- 
ponentcs  quam  excitantes, 
vel  observando,  vel  experi 
endo,  et  caute  ratiocinando, 
jam  satis  cognitae  sunt  et 
exploratae : earumque  no- 
titia medicis  utilissima  est. 

47.  Causam  vero  proxi- 
mam quod  attinet,  ipsa  ejus 
notio  generalis,  si  non  pror- 
sus falsa,  saltem  confusa 


juvabit  scire,  nolioneiii  eau- 
sarnm  renwtarum  utriusque 
generis  (37)  esse  justam,  et 
( esse ) magni  momenti  in  re 
medica. — Enim  quamvis  me- 
dici sapi  erraverint  haud 
parum  dc  causis  i-emolis  va- 
riorum morborum,  cum  ausi 
sunt  temere  statuere  de  iis  ; 
tamen  notiones  generales  de 
iis  qutc  versarentur  in  ani- 
7IW  ipsis,  fuerunt  satus  ; que 
sane  causa  remota,  tumpra- 
disponentes  quam  excitantes 
nmltonim  morborum  jam 
satis  eognita  et  explorata 
sunt,  vel  observando,  vel  ex- 
periendo et  e aut  e ratioei- 
nando  ; que  notitia  earum 
( causarum  remoturum ) est 
utilissima  medicis. 

47.  rerb  ( de  illo ) quod  at- 
tinct( ad ) proximam  causam, 
ipsa  notio  generalis  ejus,  si 
■non  est  prorsiis  falsa,  saltem 


it  will  be  useful  to  know,  that  the  idea  of  both  kinds  of 
remote  causes  (3S)  is  proper,  and  of  great  iniportance  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  for  althougli  medical  men  have  erred 
consideraby  concerning  the  remote  causes  of  variousdiseases, 
wlien  ihey  rashly  ventured  to  determine  upon  them  ; never- 
tlieless  the  general  ideas  concerning  them,  which  they  had 
turned  over  in  their  mind,  were  correct : and,  in  truth,  the 
remote  causes  of  diseases,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
have  become  known  and  ascertained  by  observalion,  expe- 
rience,  and  careful  reasoning : a knowledge  of  such  (remote 
causes)  is  mosl  useful  to  mcdical  men. 

■J7.  lUu  as  to  the  proximate  cause,  a general  knowledge 
of  it,  if  not  entirely  erroneous,  is  at  least  very  confused  and 
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adinocliim  c.sl,  et  obscura, 
(.a  temere  a rebus  tibstracta. 
(imerunt  enim  medici,  et, 
non  facile  invenientes,  sibi- 
met  tingunt  aliquid  causae 
'omnis  morbi,  unde  iste  mor- 
bus oriatur,  eodem  ferfc' 
modo  ac  variae  mutationes 
vel  effectus,  qua  in  rebus 
inanimatis  observantur,  a 
suis  causis  proveniunt.  Jn 
plerisque  autem  atlectio- 
num,  quas  morbos  vocare 
.solemus,  nihil  istiusmodi 
existere  videtur,  neque  pro- 
fecto existere  potest;  et  talis 
notio  plane  oritur  a male 
intellecta  natura,  tuin  cor- 
poris ipsius,  tum  quoque 
morborum  qui  in  eo  fiunt. 
Morbus  enim  non  est  unus 
et  simplex  eventus  vel  mu- 
tatio, qualem  in  rebus  ina- 
nimatiscontemplarisolemus 
et  effectum  vocare ; sed  se- 
ries, saph  longa,  talium 


{ i’s( ) mlmndiiin  confuxa  et 
obfcuTu,  et  temere  ahalracla 
a rebus.  Enim  me.diei  (jute 
runt,  et  non  fucUe  inveni- 
entes ( (jiiod  (jmerunt ),  fin- 
gunt sibimet  (diijuid  eausev 
omnis  morbi,  unde  iste  mor- 
bus oriatur,  fere  eodem  modo 
ac  varice  mutationes  vel 
effectas  quee  observantur  in 
rebus  inanimatis,  proveniunt 
a causis  suis.  Autem  nihil 
istiusmodi  videtur  c.vistere 
in  plerisque  affectionum, 
quas  solemus  vocare  morbos, 
neque  (nihil)  profecto  po- 
test existere ; et  talis  notio 
plane  oritur,  -a  natura  mali 
intellecta,  tum  corporis  ip- 
sius tum  morborum  qui 
fiunt  in  eo.  Enim  morbus 
non  est  unus  et  simplex 
eventus  vel  mutatio,  qualem 
solemus  contemplari  in  rebus 
inanimatis  et  vocare  effec- 
tum ; sed  ( ille  est ) series 


obscure,  and  injudiciously  decided  upon.  For  medical 
men  seek,  and  not  easily  finding  it,  imagine  to  tliemselve.s 
some  one  cause  of  every  disease,  from  whicli  (caiise)  tlie 
disease  inay  arise,  almost  in  the  sanie  way  as  tlie  various 
changes  and  effects  observed  in  inanimate  objects  proceed 
from  tlieir  causes.  But  nothing  of  ihat  description  appears 
to  exist  in  many  of  the  aflections,  which  we  are  wont  to 
call  diseases;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  such  ihing  exist  ; such 
an  idea  evidently  arises  from  the  slightly  understood  nature, 
as  well  of  the  body  itself  as  of  the  diseases  which  take 
place  within  it.  For  disease  is  iiol  a single  and  nimple 
event  or  change,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in 
I)  2 
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eventuum  vel  mutationum; 
quarum  alia  aliis  causje  vi- 
dentur esse  (26).  Fieri 
quidem  potest,  ut,  sublati 
una  alterave  harum,  tota 
series  vel  abrumpatur,  vel 
brevi  desinat;  et  sic  morbus 
in  sanitatem  mutetur.  Sed 
hoc  minimb  perpetuum  est, 
neque  in  omni  morbo,  ne- 
que in  quolibet  fere  morbo 
omni  tempore.  Praeterea, 
corpus  ipsum  longb  aliter 
se  habet  ac  res  inanimata, 
quod  ad  mutationes  quae  in 
eo  fiunt,  et  causas,  sive  ex- 
ternas sive  internas,  unde 
hfe  proveniant.  Inest  enim 
corpori  vivo  principium  ali- 
quod mutationis,  simile 
quodammodo  illi  quod  in 
herbis  obsei^vatur,  et  longe 
alienum  a natura  materiee 
inanimatae,  aegre  definien- 


sapc  lonpa  talium  eventuum 
vel  mutationum ; quarum 
( mutationum ) alia  videntur 
esse  causa  aliis  (26).  Qui- 
dem potest  fieri,  ut  una  alte- 
rave harum  sublata,  tota  se- 
ries vel  abrumpatur,  vel  de- 
sinat brevi  ( tempore ) ; et 
sic  morbus  mutetur  in  sani- 
tatem. Sed  hoc  est  minime 
perpetuum,  neque  in  omni 
morbo,  neque  fere  in  quoli- 
bet morbo  omni  tempore. 
Fraterea  corpus  ipsum  habet 
se  longe  aliter  ac  res  inani- 
mata, quod  ad  mutationes 
qua  Jiunt  in  eo,  et  (quod 
ad ) causas,  sive  estenias 
sive  internas  unde  ha  pro- 
veniant. Enim  aliquod 
principium  mutationis  inest 
corpori  vivo,  quodammodo 
simile  illi  ( principio  muta- 
tionis ) quod  obsenatur  in 
herbis  et  longe  alienum  a 


inanimale  objects,  and  to  call  an  effect,  but  frequently  (it 
is)  a long  series  of  sucb  occurrences  and  changes  ; some  of 
which  appear  to  be  causes  to  the  others.  It  can  indeed 
bappen  if  one  or  other  of  these  be  removed,  the  whole  series 
may  be  disconnected  or  shortly  put  a stop  to  ; and  thus 
disease  may  be  changed  to  a state  of  health.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  a constant  oceurrence,  neither  in  every  dis- 
ease, nor  scarcely  in  any  disease,  on  every  occasion.  More- 
over  the  body  itself  is  difterenlly  constituted  to  inanimale 
objects,  both  as  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  and 
as  to  the  exlernal  and  internal  causes  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed.  For  there  is  some  principle  of  change  in  the  living 
body,  in  some  degree  like  (the  principle  of  change)  observed 
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dum,  nondum  ea  qua  par 
esset  diligentia  et  accura-^ 
tione  exploratum,  vitale 
principium  haud  inepte 
nominandum,  cui  vix  minus 
quam  causis  vulgo  obser- 
vatis tribuendce  sunt  plu- 
rimte  mutationes,  tam  mor- 
bostB  quam  salutares,  quae 
corpori  eveniunt.  Haec 
quum  ita  sint,  non  mirum 
esse  poterit  multa  medico- 
rum commenta  de  causis 
proximis  variorum  morbo- 
rum prorsus  futilia  esse,  et 
non  modo  falsa,  sed  adeo 
confusa  et  obscura,  ut  vix 
possint  intelligi,  neque  for- 
Uisse  ab  ipsis  eorum  aucto- 
ribus unquam  satis  intel- 
lecta fuerint. 

48.  Unde  vero  morbi,  vel 
morborum  causae  ? Certe 
ab  ipsa  imprimis  machinae 


natura  materite  inanimata, 
agre  definiendum,  (et ) non- 
dum exploratum  ea  diligen- 
tia-et  accuratione  qua  par 
esset,  ( scilicet)  vitale  prin- 
cipium haud  inepte  nomi- 
naiulum,  cui  ( principio ) 
plurima  mutationes,  tam 
morbosa  quam  salutares  qua 
eveniunt  corpori,  tribuenda 
sunt  vix  minus  quam  causis 
vulgo  observatis.  Quum  hac 
ita  sint,  non  poterit  esse 
mirum,  multa  commenta 
medicorum  de  causis  pro.ri- 
mis  variorum  morborum, 
esse  prorsus  futilia,  et  non 
modo  falsa,  sed  adeo  conf  usa 
et  obscura,  ut  vix  possint  in- 
telligi neque  fortasse  un- 
quam satis  intellecta  fuerint 
ab  ipsis  auctoribus  eorum. 

48.  Vero  unde  ( sunt ) 
morbi,  vel  causa  morborum  1 
Certe  ( illi  sunt ) imprimis 


in  plants,  and  widely  different  from  the  nature  of  inanimate 
substance,  difficult  of  definition,  (namely)  the  vital  prin- 
ciple,  not  inaptly  designated  ; to  it  many  of  the  changes 
both  morbid  and  healthy  which  occur  to  the  body,  are  lo 
he  attribuled,  not  less  than  to  the  causes  commonly  observed. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  many  theories 
of  medical  men  on  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases  are 
entirely  futile,  and  not  only  erroneous,  but  so  confused  and 
obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely  inlelligible,  nor  perhaps  have 
they  ever  been  satisfactorily  understood  by  the  authors 
themselves. 

48.  But  whence  are  diseases  or  the  causes  of  them  1 They 
arise  especially  from  the  constitution  of  the  animal  machine. 
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animalis  constitutione.  Ut 
vitrum  ex  officina  prodit 
fragile,  sic  homines  debiles, 
caduci,  morbis  opportuni, 
nascuntur.  Hinc  multi 
morbi,  causa  modo  exci- 
tante idonea  admota,  omni- 
bus communes.  Sed  qui- 
dam prce  CEeteris  homines 
aliis  atque  aliis  plectuntur 
morbis.  Ilujus  rei  ratio 
multiplex.  < 

49.  Ut  sanus  sanam  pro- 
lem, sic  morbosus  morbo- 
sam gignit.  Hinc  morbi 
hsereditarii  in  seros  nepotes 
transituri.  Hoc  modo  Sfepe 
delicta  majorum  immeriti 
luimus.  Sunt  quidam  ex 
his  morbis  qui  prima  aetate 
sese  aperte  produnt;  sunt 
qui  omnem  aetatem  inva- 
dunt pariter;  nec  desunt 
qui  ad  summam  usque  se- 


uh  ipsa  constitutione  imichi- 
nte  animalis.  Ut  vitntrn 
pr-odit  fragile  cx  oJJicina,sic 
homines  nascuntur  debiles, 
caduci,  (et)  opportuni  mor- 
bis. Hinc  multi  morbi  com- 
munes omnibus,  causa  idonea 
excitante  modo  admota.  Sed 
quidem  homines  prte  certeris 
plectuntur  morbis  aliis  atque 
aliis.  Ratio  hujus  rei  ( est ) 
multiplex. 

49.  Ut  sanus  homo  gignit 
sanam  prolem,  sic  morbosus 
homo  ( gignit ) morbosam 
( prolem  ).  Hinc  inorbi  hee- 
reditarii  sunt  transituri  in 
seros  nepotes.  Hoc  modo 
seepe  nos  immeriti  lumus 
delicta  majorum.  Sunt  qui- 
dum cx  his  morbis,  qui  pro- 
dunt sese  aperte  prima  reta- 
te ; sunt  (alii)  qui  invadunt 
parita-  omnem  eetatc?n ; nec 
desunt  (alii)  qui  occulti 


As  glass  issues  from  the  manufactory  brittle,  so  men  are  born 
weak,  falling  away,  and  liable  to  diseases.  Hence  many 
diseases,  common  to  ali  mankind,  provided  a proper  exciting 
cause  be  applied.  But  some  men  tompared  with  others 
are  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  and  of  this  the  reason  is 
manifold. 

49.  As  a healtby  man  begets  healtby  oftspring,  so  a sickly 
man  begets  a sickly  one  ; hence  there  are  hercdilarj'  dis- 
eases, which  pass  down  to  the  reniotest  descendanls  ; and 
in  this  way  \ve  often  pay  undeservedly  for  Ihe  vices  of  onr 
ancestors.  '1'here  are  some  of  these  diseases  which  openly 
show  tbemselves  in  infancy  ; others  atlack  indiscriminately 
every  age,  nor  are  there  rvanling  others  which  lie  domiant 
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j neclutem  occulti  deliles- 
f eunt,  neque  suspecti,  vires- 
que paulatim  nacti,  suo 
quisque  demum  tempore, 
k^^^uvdus  erumpunt. 

50.  Sunt  qui  nobiscum 
nascuntur  morbi  vel  vitia, 
neque  tamen  congenita : 
nempe,  si,  donec  in  utero 
lateret,  matre  forsan  inco- 
lumi, fcetus  tantum  a casu 
quovis  aliquid  detrimenti 
acceperit.  Sunt  forsitan 
neque  simul  nati  neque 
congeniti  morbi,  quos  cum 
prima  nutricis  lacte  infans 
suxisse  videtur. 

51.  Porro,  sunt  qui  va- 
rios setatis  gradus  sequun- 
tur, et  suum  quisque  solum 
comitantur;  nempe,  qui  ex 
iis  quas  corpus,  variis  sta- 
tibus, mutationibus  subit, 
originem  ducunt.  liinc 


delitescunt  usque  ad  summum 
senectutem,  neque  suspecti, 
que  nacti  vires,  paulatim 
erumpunt  gravius,  quisque 
(morbus ) demum  suo  tem- 
pore. 

50.  Sunt  ( aliqui ) morbi 
vel  vitia  qui  nascuntur  no- 
biscum, neque  taineii  conge- 
nita ; nempe,  si  fatus  donec 
lateret  in  utero,  matre  forsan 
incolumi,  accepei-it  aliquid 
detrimenti  tantum  a casu 
aliquo.  Morbi  su7it  for- 
sitan neque  simul  nati  neque 
congeniti,  quos  ( morbos ) in- 
fans videtur  suxisse  cum 
prima  lacte  nutricis. 

51.  Porro  (morbi ) sunt, 
qui  sequuntur  varios  gradus 
a tat  is  et  comitantur,  quisque 
( morbus ) suum  (g7'udum  ) 
solum  ; nempe  ( ilii  morbi ) 
qui  ducunt  originem  ex  iis 
mutationibus,  quas  corpus 


even  to  extreme  old  age,  not  suspected,  but  gaining  strength 
by  degrees,*burst  forth  with  greater  severity,  each  disease  in 
its  season. 

50.  There  are  some  diseases  or  defects  with  which  we 
are  born  which  are  nevertheless  not  congenital ; for  instance, 
if  the  foetus,  whilst  in  the  womb,  and  tlie  mqther  is  un- 
injured,  receives  some  injury  by  chance,  or  some  acci- 
dent; there  are  likewise  diseases,  neither  congenital  nor 
born  with  us,  which  the  infant  appears  to  have  imbibed 
from  the  first  milk  of  the  nurse. 

51.  Moreover  tliere  are  diseases  which  attend  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  age,  each  his  own  peculiar  one  ; namely,  those 
diseases  which  arise  from  the  various  changes  which  the 
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varii  infantum,  juvenum, 
senum,  morbi. 

52.  Quin  et  uterque  sex- 
us, praesertim  muliebris, 
•suos  morbos  habet,  cinn  a 
generali  corporis  habitu 
provenientes,  tum  quoque 
a fabrica  speciali,  et  statu, 
et  usu,  quae  generationi  in- 
.serviunt  partium.  Sunt 
igitur  et  virorum  et  femi- 
narum morbi;  sunt  virgi- 
num, gravidamm,  parturi- 
entium, lactantium,  vetu- 
larum. 

53.  Coelum  ipsum,  sub 
quo  degunt  homines,  non- 
nunquam  aegros  fecit.  Uni- 
cuique nimirum  regioni 
suum  inest  vitium : sive 
calidior  justo,  sive  frigidior 
fuerit,  -sive  varia,  multisque 
et  subitis  tempestatis  mu- 
tationibus obnoxia. 


subit,  variis  atatibus.  Hinc 
(sunt  )variiworbiinfantum, 
juvenum,  et  senum. 

52.  Quin  ct  uter^ue  sexus, 
'prcesertim  muliebris,  habet 
suos  morbos,  cum  provenien- 
tes a generali  habitu  corporis, 
tum  quoque  a fabrica  speci- 
ali et  statu,  et  usu  partium, 
qua  inserviunt  generationi. 
Igitur  morbi  sunt  virorum 
et  feminarum  ; ( morbi ) 
sunt,  virginum,  gravidarum, 
parturientium,  lactantium  et 
vetularum. 

53.  Ccdum  ipsum, sub  quo 
homines  degunt, nonnunquayn 
facit  ( illos ) agros;  nimirum 
suum  vitium  inest  unicuique 
regioni:  sive  (illa  regio) 
fuerit  calidior  justo,  sive 
frigidior,  sive  varia,  que 
obnoxia  multis  et  subitis 
mutationibus  tempestatis. 


body  undergoes  at  different  periods.  Hence  the  various 
diseases  of  children,  young  and  old  men. 

52.  But,  moreover,  each  sex,  especially  the  female,  has  its 
own  peculiar  diseases,  both  arising  from  the  general  habit 
X)f  body  and  from  the  special  condition  and  use  of  the  paits 
subservient  to  generation.  There  are  therefore  diseases  of 
men  and  of  women.  likewise  of  virgins,  of  those  child-bearing, 
parturient,  of  suckling,  and  of  women  of  advanced  age. 

53.  The  sky  itself  under  which  men  live  somelimes 
renders  them  disabled,  for  it  has  its  pernicious  effeci  in  every 
region,  whether  it  be  hotter  or  colder  than  is  proper, 
or  variable,  or  subject  to  many  and  sudden  changes  of 
weather. 
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54.  Aer  quoque  ipse,  qui 
puru.s  sacram  vitie  flam- 
mam alit,  impurus  factus, 
eandem  vel  statim  extin- 
guere  potest,  vel  multis  va- 
poribus onustus,  aut  nocivis 
quibusdam  effluviis  cor- 
niptus,  ingentem  morborum 
cohortem  inducere. 

55.  Cibi  etiam  potusque 
quibus  utimur  s«pe  cor- 
rumpuntur, rebusque  inter- 
dum inquinantur  sanitati  et 
vitae  infestissimis : iidem 
vero,  quamvis  sua  natura 
optimi,  nimia  copia  sumpti, 
serius  vel  ocyus  corpori  no- 
cebunt. 

56.  Existunt  porro  ve- 
nena vi  adeo  lethali  prae- 
diUi,  ut  vel  minima  quan- 
titate, sensibusque  vix  ac 
ne  vix  quidem  detegenda. 


54.  Aer  ipse  qwique,  qui 
purus  alit  sacram  Jiammam 
vita,  factus  impurus,  potest 
vei  statim  extiuguere  eandem, 
vel  onustus  inultis  vaporibus, 
(et)  corruptus  quibusdam 
effluviis  nocivis,  inducere 
magnam  cohortem  morbo- 
rum. 

55.  Etiam  cibi  que  polus, 
quibus  utimur,  sape  corrum- 
puntur, que  interdum  inqui- 
nantur rebus  infestissimis 
sanitati  et  vita  ; vero  iidem, 
quamvis  (sunt ) optimi  sua 
natura,  sumpti  nimia  copia  ; 
nocebunt  corpori  serius  vel 
ocyus. 

56.  Pon  o existunt  venena 
praditd‘^  vi  adeo  lethali,  ut 
vel  minima  quantitate,  que 
detegenda  sensibus  vi.v  ac  ne 
quidem  vix,  (cum J recepta 


54.  The  atraosphere  itself  also,  which  when  pure  keeps 
up  the  sacred  flame  of  life,  when  vitiated,  is  enabled  in  an 
instant  to  destroy  life,  or  when  loaded  with  vapours,  or 
corrupted  with  certain  noxious  effluvia,  may  induce  a long 
series  of  diseases. 

55.  Food  and  drink  also  which  we  take,  are  frequently 
corrupted,  and  sometimes  tainted  with  things  most  injurious 
to  health  and  life  ; but  the  same,  although  good  in  quality, 
when  taken  in  excess  will  injure  the  body  later  or  sooner. 

56.  Moreover,  there  are  poisons  of  so  deadly  a nature, 
that  in  a very  small  (prantity,  so  as  scarcely  and  not  possibly 
detected  by  our  senses,  when  received  inio  the  body,  have 


32.  />i^nuf,  indignus^  prtrdUus,  9iC.  rtquir«  an  ablative  casearivr  llieni,  as, 
pr^diiut  v’i,  pt^dilns  ingenio. 


in  corpus  recepta,  dirissimos 
morbos,  vel  fortasse  inevi- 
tabilem mortem,  induxerint. 

57.  Denique,  innumeris 
casibus,  nec  raro  maximis 
periculis,  homo  objicitur, 
plerumque  quidem  incolu- 
mis evasurus:  saepe  tamen 
infelix  succumbit ; saepe 
saucius,  contusus,  membra 
fractus  aut  luxatus,  aegre 
evadit;  nonnunquam  pror- 
sus insanabilis.  Casusque 
hujusmodi,  quanquam  pri- 
mam a causa  externa  ori- 
ginem trahant,  haud  raro  in 
internos  morbos  desinunt. 

58.  Haec  omnia  extrinse- 
cus; nec  minora  intus  pe- 
ricula imminent. 

59.  Dum  spirat  homo 
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in  corpus,  induxerint  diris- 
simos morbos,  vel  fortasse 
mortem  inevitabilem. 

57.  Denique  homo  objici- 
tur innumeris  casibus,  nec 
raro  maximis  periculis,  ple- 
rumque quidem  ( ille ) eva- 
surus ( est ) incolumis ; tamen 
Sape  ( ille ) infelix  succum- 
bit ; sapi  ille  saucius,  con- 
tusus, fractus  aut  luxatus^ 
membra,  agre  evadit  ; non- 
nunquam ( ille ) prorsus  in- 
sanabilis (est).  Que  casus 
hujusmodi,  quanquam  tra- 
hant originem  a causa  ex- 
terna, haud  raro  desinunt 
in  morbos  internos. 

58.  Hac  omnia  ( sunt ) 
extrinsecus  ; nec  minora  pe- 
ricula imminent  intus. 

59.  Dum  homo  spirat. 


broughl  on  most  deleterious  diseases,  or  perhaps  inevitable 
death. 

57.  Laslly,  man  is  exposed  to  innumerable  accidents,  and 
frequently  very  great  dangers,  from  whicb  he  generally 
escapes : but  frequently  he  is  unfortunate  and  succumbs  ; 
sometimes  wounded,  bruised,  with  limbs  fractured,  and 
dislocated,  he  escapes  with  difEcully  ; but  sometimes  is 
entirely  incurable.  Accidents  of  this  kind,  although  taking 
their  origin  from  an  external  cause,  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nate in  internal  diseases. 

58.  All  these  things  are  derived  from  without ; but 
dangers  of  no  less  importance  are  threatening  within. 

59.  As  long  as  man  breathes,  he  difluses  a poison,  dele- 


23.  The  amisativc  ia  «omclime»  niil  aflrr  acljeclive»  and  pani«iple»,  «litre 
lite  prrtKjbiUmi  secundum  seuiiv  to  De  umlcrslood,  a*  demissus  vultum,  lus-atns 
mnnhra. 


lethale  sibi  aliisque  spiran- 
tibus venenum  fundit.  Ne- 
que solus  pulmonis  halitus 
adeo  nocet:  manat  et  ab 
omni  cutis  foramine  materia 
subtilissima,  venenata,  for- 
tasse putrescens,  quse  diu 
collecta,  neque  per  auras 
diffusa,  et  corpori  denuo 
admota,  aut  iterum  in  id 
ipsum  recepta,  gravissimis 
morbis  inficit ; nec  sistit 
gradum,  sed  veluti  vires 
per  pabulum  nacta,  longe 
lateque  per  populos  gras- 
satur. 

60.  Functiones  quoque 
animales,  quas  nostro  arbi- 
trio regimus,  saepe  aut  ne- 
gliguntur,  aut  nimis  exer- 
centur. Ex  utroque  peri- 
culum. Desidia,  sive  ani- 
mi sive  coqroris,  utriusque 
vires  languescunt ; nimia 
exercitatione,  haud  minus 


fundit  kthale  venenum  sibi 
aliisque  miimuntibus.  Neque 
halitus  solus  pulmonis  adeo 
nocet ; et  materia  subtilis- 
situa  venenata  forsc  putres- 
cens, manat  ab  omni  fora- 
mine, qua  ( materia ) diu 
collecta,  neque  diffusa  per 
auras  et  denuo  admotu  cor- 
pori, aut  iterum  receptum 
in  id'  ipsum  (i.  e.  corpus) 
injicit,  gravissimis  morbis  ; 
nec  sistit  gradum,  sed  veluti 
nacta  vires  per  pabulum, 
grassatur  longe  que  Iule  per 
popidos. 

60.  Quoque  junctiones 
animales  quas  regimus  nos- 
tro arbitrio,  aut  sape  negli- 
guntur,  aut  nimis  exercen- 
tur. Ex  utroque  periculuin 
(est).  Desidia,  sive  animi 
sive  corporis,  vires  utriusque 
languescunt ; haud  mmus  Itt- 
duntur  nimia  exercitatione. 


terious  to  himself,  aswell  as  to  other  animals.  Nor  is  the 
exhalation  of  the  lungs  alone  injurious,  (for)  a very  subtle 
and  poisonous  matter,  perhaps  putrid,  flows  from  every 
pore,  which  having  been  long  collected,  and  not  scattered 
through  the  air,  and  again  applied  to  the  body,  or  again 
received  into  it,  brings  on  most  severe  diseases.  Neitlier 
does  it  stop  its  progress,  but  having,  as  it  were,  gained 
slrength  with  its  aliments,  ranges  far  and  wide. 

60.  The  animal  functions  also  which  are  under  our  con- 
trol,  are  frequently  either  neglected,  ortoomuch  exercised. 
There  is  danger  from  each  extreme.  15y  indolence  either  of 
the  mind  or  body,  the  powers  of  both  become  weakened. 
Ihey  are  not  less  injured  by  too  inuch  exercise.  For  the 
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Saduntur.  Statuit  enim 
provida  rerum  Parens,  ut 
singularum  partium,  et 
universi  corporis  animique 
vires  usu  roborentur  et 
acuantur;  et  huic  iterum 
certos  fines  posuit:  ita  ut 
neque  quem  voluit  natura 
usus  impune  omittatur,  ne- 
que ultra  modum  intenda- 
tur. Hinc  athleta,  et  otiosi 
et  desides,  pariter  morbis, 
sed  singuli  suis,  obno.xii : 
hinc  quoque  damnum  a 
nulla  aut  nimia  mentis  ex- 
ercitatione : hinc  quoque 
multi  morbi,  quibus  varii 
obnoxii  sunt  artifices,  mor- 
bosi fere  et  degeneres  ho- 
mines; scilicet  qui  eadem 
semper  arte,  ipsaque  for- 
sitan parum  salubri,  occu- 
pati, partes  quasdam  cor- 
poris plurimum,  sape  ni- 
mis, exercent,  dum  multis 


Enim  provida  Parens  rerum 
statuit,  ut  viris  singularum 
partium,  et  universi  corporis 
que  animi  roborentur  et  acu- 
antur usb ; et  iteinim  posuit 
fines  huic ; ita  ut  neque  usus 
omittatur,  quem  natura  vo- 
luit, neque  intendatur  ultra 
modum.  Hinc  athleta,  et 
otiosi,  et  desides  pariter 
(sunt)  obnoxii  morbis,  sed 
singuli  suis  ; hinc  quoque 
( est ) damnum  a nulla  aut 
nimia  exercitafujne  mentis", 
hinc  quoque  (sunt ) multi 
morbi,  quibus  varii  artifices 
sunt  obnoxii,  fere  morbosi 
et  degeneres  homines ; scili- 
cet, ( illi ) qui  semper  occu- 
pati eadem  arte  que  ipsa 
forsan  parum  salubri,  exer- 
cent plurimum  sape  nimis 
quasdam  partes  corporis, 
dum  parum  utuntur  multis 
aliis  partibus ; uel  fortasse 


provident  Parent  of  nature  has  ordained,  that  the  powers 
of  individual  parts,  and  of  the  body  and  mind  in  general, 
should  be  strenglhened  and  rendered  more  acute  by  use  ; and 
she  has  likewise  assigned  limits  to  them,  so  that  the  exercise 
which  nature  intended  should  not  be  omitfed,  nor  carried 
beyond  moderation.  Hence,  athletics,  the  idle,  and  indo- 
lent,  are  liable  to  diseases,  each  to  those  peculiar  to  himself : 
hence  also  there  is  mischief  from  not  any,  or  excessive  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind ; hence  also  there  are  many  diseases  to 
which  artisans  are  liable,  (for)  they  are  generally  sickly  and 
degenerate  men : for  instance,  such  as  are  alM  ays  occupied 
in  the  same  employment,  and  that  perhaps  not  a heallhy  onc ; 
they  often  exercise  too  much  certain  parts  of  the  body,  whilst 


.iliis  parlil)us  parum  utun- 
tur; vel  fortasse  pravo  cor- 
poris situ,  aut  malo  vitae 
genere,  earundem  functio- 
nes multum  impediunt ; et 
sic,  dum  miram  (piarundam 
partium  adipiscuntur  usum 
et  robur,  generalem  corpo- 
ris vigorem,  et,  qua;  ah  dio 
pendet,  prosperam  valetu- 
dinem, male  perdunt. 

61.  Caeteram  et  ab  iis 
quas  nullo  nostro  arbitrio 
regimus,  tam  animi  quam 
corporis  functionibus,  vale- 
tudinis discrimen  non  leve 
e.sse  potest.  Animi  impri- 
mis afieetus,  qui  modici 
grate  excitant,  vehementes, 
aut  graves  et  diuturni,  hu- 
jus pariter  ac  corporis  vires 
frangunt ; hominem  inter- 
dum statim  extinguunt,  sae- 
pius longa  valetudine  ma- 
cerant. Somni  etiam,  quo 
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pravo  silit  corporis  aut  malo 
pciicrc  vita,  mallum  iaipc- 
fliuut  functiones  earundem  ; 
et  sic,  dum  adipiscuntur  mi- 
rum usum  et  ruitur  quuruu- 
dam  partium,  mate  perdunt 
generalem  vigorem  corporis, 
et  prosperam  valetudinem, 
qua  pendet  ab  illo. 

6 1 . Cateriim  discrimen 
valetudinis  non  potest  esse 
leve,  et  ab  iis  functionibus 
tum  animi  quam  corporis, 
quas  (functiones ) regimus 
■nullo  7H)stro  arbitrio.  Im- 
primis affectus  animi  ( qu- 
um) modici  grati  excitant, 
(quum)  vehementes,  aut 
graves  et  diuturni , frangunt 
pariter  vires  hujus  ac  corpo- 
ris ; interdum  statim  extin- 
guunt hominem,  sapius  ma- 
cerant longhvulctudine.  K.r- 


many  others  are  but  little  used ; they  likewise  obstruet  the 
funclions  of  the  same,  perhaps,  either  by  a bad  position  of 
the  bodv,  or  by  a bad  mode  of  living  : in  this  way,  whilst 
they  acquire  wonderful  use  andstrength  of  certain  parts.they 
sadly  lose  their  general  vigourof  body,  and  that  flourishing 
state  of  health,  dependant  upon  it. 

61.  The  health  is  in  no  slight  risk  of  danger  from  the 
funetions  of  the  mind  and  body  which  are  uol  under  our 
control.  In  particular,  the  affeetions  of  the  mind,  which 
when  moderate  are  agrccably  exciting,  when  violent,  or  de- 
pressing,  or  long  eonlinued,  eciually  break  down  its  strength 
as  well  as  that  of  the  body  : somelimcs  they  destroy  inslan- 
taneously,  (but)  more  fre<picntly  waste  man  away  by  tedious 
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ad  exhausta.s  vires  reficien- 
das egemus,  excessus  vel 
defectus,  et  animo  et  cor- 
pori nocent. 

62.  Sunt  multa^in  statu 
sanissimo  e corpore  semper 
excernenda.  IIxc  si  reti- 
nentur, malum  est:  si  plus 
justo  excernuntur,  malum 
quoque : si  natura  retinen- 
da, sponte,  vel  casu,  vel 
arte  excernuntur,  malum 
iterum.  Ex  his  quoque 
(61,  62)  facillime  intellige- 
tur,  gravissimum  ssepe  oriri 
posse  periculum  ab  inepto 
aut  intempestivo  remedio- 
rum usu  : quippe  qua3  va- 
rias functiones,  corpori  pro- 
prias et  necessarias,  aut 
excitent  et  intendant  prae- 
ter naturam,  aut  sopiant  et 
reprimant,  secretionesque 
demum  et  excretiones  saepe 
minuant,  saepe  ultra  modum 


cessus  vel  defectus  somni  quo 
egemus  ad  viris  exhaustas 
7-eficiendas,  nocent  et  animo 
et  corpori. 

62.  Multa  sunt  excer- 
nenda e corpore,  in  statu 
sanissimo.  Si  hac  reti- 
nentur, est  mulum  : si  excer- 
nuntur plus  justo,  quoque 
malum  est ; .si  retinenda 
(sunt ) natura,  excernuntur 
sponte  vel  casfi  vel  arte,  ite- 
rum malum  est.  Quoque 
facillime  intelligetur  ex  his, 
sape  gravissimum  periculum 
posse  oriri  ab  inepto  aut  in- 
tempestivo  usu  remediorum  ; 
quippe  ( ilia ) qua  aut  e.rci- 
tent  aut  intendant  prater 
naturam  varias  functiones 
proprias  et  necessarias  cor- 
pori aut  sopiant  et  repri- 
mant  que  demum  minumii 
sape  que  secretiones  et  ei- 
cretiones,  sape  augeant  ultra 


illness.  Excess  or  want  of  tliat  sleep  which  we  stand  in 
need  of  to  repair  the  vasted  strength,  is  injurious  both  to 
the  mind  and  body. 

62.  There  are  many  things  to  be  secreted  from  the  body 
in  its  most  healthy  state.  If  these  are  retained,  there  is 
mischief ; if  they  are  secreted  in  excess,  there  is  also  mis- 
chief ; (and)  if  those  'vvhich  should  be  retained  are  excreted 
spontaneously,  by  accident,  or  by  means  of  art,  there  is 
again  also  mischief.  It  will  be  easily  undersfood  from  ihis, 
that  frequently  the  greatest  danger  may  arise  from  an  undue 
and  unseasonable  use  of  remedies  ; namely,  such  as  either 
excite  or  preternaturally  force  the  various  funrtions  which 
are  proper  and  necessary  to  the  body,  or  allay  or  repress 
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augeant,  vel  denique  novas 
eHiciant  excretiones  et  de- 
tractiones humorum,  quales 
natura  neque  instituerat  un- 
quam in  statu  sano,  neque 
sine  d;unno  ferre  potest. 

63.  Ut  solidae  partes  in- 
terdum flaccescunt,  molli- 
untur, fere  solvuntur,  pro- 
priis muneribus  impares 
factae ; sic  fluidte  nonnun- 
quam  spissantur,  et  in 
massas  solidas  etiam  duris- 
simas formantur:  unde  or- 
ganorum actiones  impeditae, 
dolor  insignis,  et  varii  et 
graves  morbi. 

64.  Postremo,  animantia 
quaedam  inter  morborum 
causas  recensenda  sunt : ni- 
mirum quae  suam  vitam 
aliorum  malo  tolerant.  Ipse 
animalium  dominus  hujus- 


modum  vel  denique  efficiunt 
novas  exa-etiones  et  detrac- 
tiones humorum,  quales  na- 
tura neque  instituerat  in 
statu  sano,  neque  potest  Jieri 
sine  damno. 

63.  Vt  interdum  solida:, 
partes  Jlaccescunt  molliun- 
tur, fere  solvuntur,  ( et  sunt ) 

JdeUe  impares  prop/nis  mu- 
neribus  ; sicjluidce  (partes ) 
nonnunquam  spissantur,  et 
formantur  in  massas  solidus 
etiam  durissimas ; unde  acti- 
ones organorum  ( sunt ) im- 
peditie,  dolor  ( est ) i/isignis, 
ct  (sunt ) varii  et  graves 
morbi. 

64.  Po.stremb,  queedam 
animantia  sunt  recensenda 
inter  causas  morborum ; ni- 
mirum qua:  tolerant  suam 
vitam  malo  aliorum.  Ipse 
dominus  animalium  est  pra- 


them,  or  at  length,  frequently  diminish  botli  the  excretions 
and  secretions,  or  increase  them  immoderately,  or  lastly,  give 
rise  to  new  excretions  and  discharges,  such  as  nature  would 
never  have  established  in  the  healthy  state,  nor  could  take 
place  without  injury. 

63.  As  the  solid  parts  soraetimes  becomu  flaccid,  are 
soflened  and  nearly  dissolved,  and  are  rendered  unfit  for 
their  proper  functions  ; so  the  fluid  parts  are  sometimes 
thickened  and  formed  into  very  hard  solid  masses  ; by  which 
means  the  organic  actions  are  impeded,  there  is  remarkable 
pain,  and  various' acute  diseases. 

64.  Lastly,  certain  animals  inay  be  enunierated  amongst 
the  causes  of  diseases,  namely  tliose  that  support  their  life 
by  the  disea.se  of  others.  The  lord  himself  of  the  animals 
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modi  animantibus  pradae 
est  et  domicilio,  qua;  vel 
extrinsecus  invadunt,  vel 
intus  habitant,  et  viscera 
adhuc  vivi  rodunt,  sa;pe 
cum  insigni  malo  et  vita; 
discrimine,  nec  raro  ipsius 
jactura. 

65.  \^erum  neque  tot  tan- 
tisque periculis  homo  iner- 
mis objicitur;  neque, simul 
ac  morbus  invaserit,  nulla 
superest  salutis  spes.  Inest 
enim  corpori  vts  prorsus 
mirabilis,  qua  contra  mor- 
bos se  tueatur,  multos  ar- 
ceat, multos  jam  inchoatos 
quam  optime  et  citissime 
solvat,  aliosque  suo  modo, 
ad  felicem  exitum  lentius 
perducat. 

66.  Ha;c  Autocrateia  seu 
Vis  Natura  ?nedicatrix  vo- 
catur; medicis  atque  phi- 
losophis notissima,  et  mul- 


du'  cl  domicilio  nminunlibus 
hujusmodi,  qua:  vcl  invadunt 
extrinsecus,  vel  habitant  in- 
tus, et  rodunt  viscera  cor- 
poris adhuc  vivi  sepe  cum 
insigni  malo  et  discrimine 
vitee,  nec  raro  jactura  ip- 
sius. 

65.  J'erum  jieque  homo 
inermis  objicitur  tot  tantis- 
que  periculis;  neque,  nulla 
spes  salutis  superest,  simul 
ac  morbus  invaserit.  Enim 
vis  prorsus  mirabilis  inest 
corpori  qua  ( vi ) corpus  se 
tueatur  contra  morbos,  ar- 
ceat multos  ( morbos ),  sol- 
vat multos  jam  inchoatos, 
quam  citissime  et  optime, 
que  lentius  perducat  alios 
suo  modo, ad  felicem  exitum. 

66.  Hetc  (vis')  vocatur 
Autocrateia  seu  l is  medi- 
ca trix  Natura  ; notissima 
medicis  atque  philosophis  ct 


is  a prey  and  habitation  to  vermin  of  ihis  kind,  which  either 
attack  externally  or  infiabit  within,  and  corrode  the  viscera 
of  the  body  whilst  living,  frequently  producing  great  danger 
and  nsk,  and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  life. 

65.  Man  is  not  exposed  defenceless  to  so  many  and  great 
dangers,  nor  is  he  left  hopeless  as  soon  as  a disease  attacks 
him.  For  there  is  an  astonishing  power  in  the  body,  by 
which  it  protects  itself  against  diseases,  drives  otf  many 
others,  relieves  those  already  commenced,  in  the  speediest 
and  best  manner,  and  conducis  others  by  a slower  process, 
in  its  own  way,  to  a favourable  termination. 

66.  This  power  is  called  .\ulocratcia,  or  Vis  medicatrix 
Natur®,  well  known  to  mcdical  men  and  philosophers,  and 
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tum  neque  immerito  cele- 
brata. 11;ec  sola  ad  multos 
morbos  sanandos  sufficit,  in 
omnibus  fere  juvat:  quin 
et  medicamenta  sua  natura 
optima  tiuitum  solummodo 
valent,  quantum  hujus  vires 
insitas  excitent,  dirigant, 
gubernent.  Medicina  enim 
neque  prodest  cadaveri, 
neque  repugnante  natura 
<|uicquam  proficit.  — Hic 
plane  est  aliquid  similis  et 
communis  inter  salutares 
vires  remediorum,  et  no- 
centes causarum  morborum, 
de  quibus  jam  (47)  dictum 
est. 

67.  Ilis  Naturie  viribus 
vulnera  sanantur,  sanguinis 
fluxus  compe.scitur,  ossa 
diffracta  coale.scunt,  multa 
noxia  e corpore  ejiciuntur, 
et  sic,  quiE  nulla  ars  attin- 


cclebriUa  mullam  neque  im- 
7uerUu.  Hicc  (vis)  sola 
sii(fuit  ad  suuandos  multos 
mui-i/us,  fere  juvat  in  omni- 
bus (morbis ) ; quin  et  me- 
dicamenta optima  sua  nalu- 
ra,  solummodo  tantum  va- 
lent, quantum  excitent,  diri- 
gant, gubernent  vires  hujus. 
Enim  medicina  neque  pro- 
dest cadaveri,  neque  proficit 
quicquum,  natura  repug- 
nante. Hic  plane  est  aliquid 
similis  et  communis  inter  sa- 
lutares vires  remediorum,  et 
nocentes  ( vires ) causarum 
morboinim,  de  quibus  jam 
dictum  est  (47). 

67.  His  viribus  Natura 
vulnera  sanantur,  fluxus 
sanguinis  compescitur,  ossa 
diffracta  coalescunt,  mulla 
noxia  ejiciuntur  e corpore, 
et  sic  mula  qua  nulla  ars 


much  and  deservedly  celebrated.  Tliis  power  alone  is 
sufficient  to  cure  many  diseases,  and  is  gcnerally  usefuj  in 
all  ; and  medicines  of  tlie  best  description  are  oiily  useful 
inasmuch  as  they  excite,  direct,  and  goverii  tlie  powers  of 
this  principio.  For  medicine  is  neither  of  use  to  a dead 
body,  nor  of  any  avail  if  nature  is  opposed  to  it:  there  is 
something  alike  and  in  common  between  the  salutary  in- 
fluence  of  remedies  and  the  noxious  causes  of  diseases,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. 

67.  By  these  powers  of  nature  wjounds  are  healed,  hre- 
morrhage  is  stopped,  fractured  bones  are  United,  and  noxious 
things  are  tlirowii  out  of  tlie  body,  and  thus  inaladies,  which 
no  art  coukl  reacli,  disappear  spontaneously  and  without 
any  cxttrnal  aid. 
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gere  potuisset  mala,  sine 
ope  externa  sua  sponte 
evanescunt. 

68.  Merito  igitur  his  vi- 
ribus Medici  confidunt, 
easque  conantur  languentes 
excitare,  aut  si  plane  defe- 
cerint, tum  solitas  earum 
actiones  arte  imitari.  Non 
tamen  iis  solis  semper  fi- 
dendum est ; quippe  quae 
in  quibusdam  morbis  nullae 
sint,  in  multis  vero  nimiae 
et  adeo  vehementes,  ut  sint 
quam  ipse  morbus  magis 
metuendae. 

69.  Leviores  morbi  Na- 
turae viribus  satis  tuto  re- 
linquuntur; sed  nemo  sa- 
nus, hydropem,  vel  luem 
Veneream,  vel  visceris  cu- 
jusvis  inflammationem,  iis- 
dem commiserit ; scilicet 


putuisset  attingere,  evanes- 
cunt sua  sponte  sine  vpe  ex- 
terna. 

68.  Igitur  merito  medici 
confidunt  his  viribus,  que 
conantur  excitare  eas  lan- 
guentes, aut  si  plani  defece- 
rint, tum  imitari  arte  solitas 
actiones  earum.  Tamen  non 
semper  fidendum  est  iis  solis; 
quippe^*,  qucE^'  sint  nulla  in 
qgibusdam  morbis,  vero  ni- 
mia et  adeo  vehementes  in 
multis,  ut  sint  metuenda 
magis  quam  ipse  morbus 
(metuendus  est). 

69.  Leviores  morbi  satis 
tuto  relinquuntur  viribus 
Natura ; sed  nemo  sanus, 
commiserit  hydropem,  vel 
luem  Veneream  vel  infiam- 
mationein,  cujusvis  visceris 
iisdem  (viribus);  scilicet, 


68.  Therefore  medical  men  properly  tnist  to  these  powers, 
and  endeavour  to  excite  them  when  languid,  or  if  they  have 
evidently  tailed,  to  imitate  their  actions  by  artificial  means. 
However,  we  must  not  always  trust  to  them  alone,  for  iu 
some  diseases  they  are  of  no  avail,  and  so  excessive  and 
violent  in  others,  that  they  are  more  to  be  feared  tlian  the 
disease  itself. 

69.  The  more  slight  diseases  are  very  safely  left  to  the 
powers  of  nature  ; but  no  sensible  man  would  trust  dropsy, 
or  Lues  Venerea,  or  inflammation  of  any  viscus  to  them  alone ; 
for  in  the  former  they  are  of  no  avail ; but  in  the  latter  most 


24.  Quippe,  q7ii,  qu<e,  or  quod,  often  occirrs,  may  ppnerally  be  rendered 
bv,  as  ti,  at  slie,  or  as  rhev,  or  ceriain  words  may  b<*  coiitldored  a.«  mw1cr<too<l 
|6  coinpleic  liu;  ^ense,  as  iii  llie  prcseni  case,  for  insianec  qytipyc  (>vnt  artiv 
nesj  quf. 


quae  iii  illis  morbis  nullae 
sint;  in  his  autem  velie- 
mentissima;,  verum  ine|)la‘, 
et  valde  periculosue,  et  gan- 
gramam,  vel  suppurationem 
tere  haud  minus  exitialem, 
cflectura;. 

70.  A duplice  errore  igi- 
tur cavere  oportet; — -iieque 
'vires  Natura!  spernere,  ne- 
que nimis  religiose  colere. 
Tantum  enim  abest  ut  seip- 

• per  illius  vestigia  premere 
conveniat,  ut  saepe  necesse 
sit  contrarium  prorsus  iter 
tenere,  contraque  ejus  co- 
natus summa  ope  iiili. 

71.  Neque  Medici  offi- 
cium tam  arcto  limite  cohi- 
beri ipsa  Natura  docet ; 
suggerit  enim  prodiga,  in- 
numera remedia  qua-  max- 
imis viribus  in  corpore  hu- 


(jua:  sint  nulla  in  illis  mor- 
bis ; aiitcni  in  /lis,  vo/icmen- 
tissiiiia,  veriun  incjita,  ct 
valde  periculosti,  c(f'cctur<e 
el  ganpraouiin,  vcl  suppuru- 
tionem  fere  haud  minus  e.v- 
iliulent. 

70.  Jfritur  oportet  cuvere 
a dupluc  errore; — neque 
spernere  vires  Na  larte,  ne- 
que colere,  nimis  ?'eligiose. 
J'iniin  tunlum'-^  tibest,-'^  ul'-^ 
semper  conveniul'^^  premere 
vestigia  illius,  ut  sil  strpe 
necesse  tenere  iter  prorsus 
contrarium,  que  niti  summa, 
ope  contra  conatus  ejus. 

71.  Neque  ipsa  Natura 
docet  officium  Aledici  cohi- 
beri tam  arcto  limite  ; enim 
illa,  suggerit  prodiga  (ei) 
innumera  remedia  qua  pol- 
lent maximis  viribus  in  cor- 


potent,  biit  inappropriate  and  very  dangeious ; tending  to 
produce  gangrene  or  suppuration,  not  mucli  less  destructive. 

70.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  the  Iwo-fold 
error — neither  to  disresjiect  the  powers  of  nature,  nor  to  rcly 
upon  them  too  scrupulously.  For  it  is  so  far  improper 
always  to  follow  in  her  steps,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  take  a directly  opposite  course,  and  to  strive  against  her 
efforts  with  all  our  power. 

71.  Nature  herself  shows  that  the  office  of  the  medical 
man  is  not  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  ; for  she  suggests 
inniimerable  and  powerful  remedies,  wliich  jiroduce  very 


Tantum  ahtO,  ut  iraipry  ronienuil,  «n  fiir  i.  it  Irum  liciu"  propi-r,  likr 
innlum  Ubtit  mitei  ut  perturbaretur,  rt,  rar  i>  tlit!  suliliitr  Inmi  ItihiB  fi  ialiu;nt.il. 


mano  pollent,  et  varias  et 
saluberrimas  mutationes  in 
eo  efficere  valent.  IIoc 
modo  etiam  plurima;  mor- 
borum causre  a solerte  me- 
dico in  priEstantissima  aux- 
ilia converti  queant;  scili- 
cet, quicquid  corpus  vehe- 
menter afficit,  eidem  nunc- 
neci  (53,  62),  nunc  itemm 
remedio,  esse  potest. 

72.  Medici  vero  est,  cog- 
nita natura  causa  morbi, 
judicare  quid  mutationis 
rer|niratur,  ut  morbus  in 
sanitatem  mutetur.  Haec 
quidem  est  medicina  ratio- 
nalis sive  Uog})iatica.  Est 
et  altera.  Empirica  nimi- 
rum, qua;,  missis  hujusmodi 
ambagibus,  sola  remedia 


piirc  hmnuno,  ct  valeiil  effi- 
cere varius  et  saluberrimas 
vnUulioues  in  co.  Hoc  modo 
Clium plurimie  cuusit  morbo- 
rinn  queunt  converti  a so- 
larii medico  in  pneslantis- 
sima  auxilia ; scilicet  quic- 
quid afficit  corpus  vehemen- 
ter, nunc  potest  esse  neci^  ei- 
dem^, nunc  iterum  remedio 
f eidem  ). 

72.  Veru  est  officiun  fffe- 
dici,  natura  ct  causa  morbi 
cognita,  judicare  quid  muta- 
tionis requiratur,  ut  morbus 
mutetur  in  sanitatem.  Hac 
medicina  (luidem  est  (ynedi- 
cina ) rationalis  sive  Dog- 
matica. Et  est  altera  ( me- 
dicina ) nimirum  Empirica, 
qua,  ambagibus  hujusmodi 


great  efleets  on  the  human  body,  and  are  able  to  effect  many 
and  very  salutary  changes  witliin  it.  In  this  way,  many 
causes  of  disoases  may  be  converted  hy  a skilful  physician 
into  most  powerfnl  auxiliaries ; for  whatever  has  a powerful 
effect  upon  tlie  body,  at  one  time  may  be  its  death,  at  anotber 
time  its  cure. 

72.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  having  become  ac- 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  to  decide 
what  change  may  be  required,  tbat  disease  may  be  converted 
into  Uealth.  This  kind  of  medical  practice  is  ralled  rational, 
or  dogmatic.  But  there  is  anotber  kind  ; namcly,  the  empi- 
rical,  wliich  laying  aside  shackles  and  doubts  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  seeks  for  singlc  remedies,  and  brings  them  fonvard  as 


0(1.  Sum,  witli  main  oilirr  talo  luo  daihc  iaic«  aficr  il,  a?  wart  fst 

fulio  naulis,  ({uxequid  vchcmcus  est  potest  esse  utei 
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«lujtnt  et  })rofert  certu  ut 
(lutiiiita  vi  pr.uditaad  cul  tos 
morbos  delendos. 

73.  Hujusmodi  remedia 
omnis  circumforaneus  me- 
dicus jactat,  omnis  anus  se 
credit  possidere;  populus- 
que, qui  fere  decipi  quam  sa- 
pere  mavult,talibus  remediis 
semper  fidit ; neque  pro- 
fecto, postquam  sanitatem 
cum  re  amiserit,  facile  sinit 
gratissimum  menti  errorem 
eripi ; scilicet  quem  nolit 
intueri,  adeo  blanda  est 
sperandi  pro  se  cuique  dul- 
cedo. Quam  pauca  vero 
istiusmodi  remedia  adhuc 
reperta  fuerint,  peritissimi 
medici  fatentur  et  dolent. 
Quod  si  remedia  quadam 
fuerint  qua  vi  nondum  ex- 
plorata aut' intellecta  in  cor- 


missis,  (juaril  sola  remedia 
el  pi-oferl  illa  pradila  vi 
eertd  el  definita  ad  delendus 
eertos  morbos. 

73.  Omnis  cireumforu- 
Ticus  medicus  jactat  remedia 
hujusmodi,  omnis  anus  credit 
se  possidere,  (jue  populus, 
(jui  fere  mavult  decipi  (jiiam 
supere,  semper  fidit  talibus 
remediis  ; ueijne  profecto, 
pustpuam  populus  amiserit 
sanitatem  eum  re,  sinit  fa- 
cile pratissimum  errorem 
eripi  menti ; scilicet  (juem 
nolit  intueri,  adeo  blanda 
est  cuique  dulcedo  sperandi 
pro  se.  Vero  medici  faten- 
tur et  dolent  quum  pauca 
remedia  istiusmodi  adhuc, 
fuerint  reperta.  Quod  si 
fuerint  quiedam  remedia, 
qtim  pollent  in  corpore  hu- 
mano vi  nondum  explorata 


possesslng  a certain  and  specific  power,  in  eradicating  cer- 
lain  diseases. 

73.  Every  wandering  cpiack  boasts  of  remedies  of  this 
description,  every  old  woman  thinks  that  she  possesses  some, 
and  the  multitude,  who  would  rather  be  deceived  ihan  in- 
structed,  always  jmt  confidence  in  such  remedies  ; nor  even 
after  losing  their  neallh,  together  with  their  money,  will  they 
easily  permit  tliat  most  grateful  delusion  to  be  eradicated  ; 
a delusion  they  will  not  see,  so  sweet  is  the  pleasure  of 
hoping  in  their  own  cases.  .Medical  men  confess  and  la- 
inent,  that  so  few  remedies  of  this  description  have  been 
di.scovered.  That  there  should  be  remedies,  wliich  possess 
some  undiscovercd  and  unknown  inlluence  upon  theliuman 
r.  2 
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pore  humano  pollent,  id 
minime  mirum ; quippe 
f|uia  tot  existant  morl)i 
quonim  natum  et  cau.ste 
prorsus  lateant,  frcterum, 
quo  perfectior  fuerit  scientia 
medica,  eo  facilius  erit  me- 
dicamentorum virium,-  et 
modi  quo  corpus  afficiant, 
variisque  in  morbis  prosint, 
rationem  reddere. 

74.  Remedia  igitur  ordi- 
nari solent,  secundum  ef- 
fectus manifestos  quos  in 
corpore  humano  praestant. 

• — Afficiunt  vel  partes  soli- 
das vel  fluidas.  Illas  alunt, 
consumunt,  firmant,  laxant, 
excitant,  sopiunt,  lias  vel 
quantitate  vel  qualitate  vi- 
tiatas, corrigunt,  atque  eva- 
cuant ; idque  vel  viis  natu- 
ralibus, vel  aliis  insolitis  et 
arte  factis.  — Nec  desunt 


uut  inltllccln,  id  eat  minime 
mirum  tjuippe  (pdn  tol  mrrrhi 
exhtuni,  nalura  tl  aun.it 
quorum  ( morborum ) pror- 
sus lateant.  Cwterum,  quo 
perfectior  scientia  medica 
luerit,  eo  facilius  erit  scien- 
tia viriuin  medicamentorum 
et  reddere  rationem  modi 
quo  afficiant  corpus,  que 
prosint  in  airiis  morbis. 

74.  Igitur  remedia  solent 
ordinari,  secundum  effectus 
manifestos,  quos  pnestant 
in  corpore  humano.  Vel 
afficiunt  partes  solidas  rcl 
fluidus.  ( Illa  remedia ) 
alunt,  consumunt,  firmant, 
laxant,  excitant,  f vel ) sopi- 
unt illas  ( partes ).  Corri- 
gunt atque  evacuant  has, 
vitiatus  quantitate,  vel  qua- 
litate ; que  id  (factum  est ) 
vel  viis  naturalibus  vel  aliis 


body,  is  hy  no  means  surprising,  becauso  therc  are  so  many 
diseases,  tlie  causes  and  nature  of  wliich  are  hitherto  con- 
ccaled.  But  tlie  more  perfect  medicat  Science  trecomes,  so 
mucb  more  ea.sy  will  be  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
medicinos,  botb  in  cxplaining  tlieir  modus  operandi,  and  in 
what  diseases  they  are  useful. 

74.  Tberefore  remedies  are  usually  ordered,  according 
to  the  evident  eflects,  which  ihcy  produce  in  the  human 
body:  they  cither  atfect  the  solid  or  fluid  parts.  Thcy 
nourish,  consume,  slrcnglhcn,  relax,  excite  or  depress  them. 
They  correct  and  evacuate  them,  when  vitiated  in  quanlily 
or  (|ualitv;  atid  iliis  takcs  place  cilhcr  liy  Ihc  nalural  pas 
.sagCK,  or  by  oihers  unusual,  or  produced  liy  artificial  means. 
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iiuxilia  adversus  concretio- 
nes intra  corpus  formatas, 
aut  animalia  in  eodem  hos- 
pitantia  (63,  64).' — Medi- 
camentorum vero  effectuum 
et  modi  quo  corpus  effici- 
unt, scientia,  Therupeia  vo- 
catur. 


(viis)  insolitis  vel  Jactis 
arte.  iVcc  auxilia  desunt 
adversus  concretiones  for- 
matas intra  corpus,  aut  u/ii- 
maliu  hospitantia  in  eodem 
(63,  64).  — Va'0  scientia 
effect  aum  medicamentorum 
et  modi  (juo  un  iunt  corpus, 
vocatur  Therupceia. 


Nor  are  remedies  waiUing,  for  concretions  within  tlie  body, 
or  against  animal vrodging  in  the  same,  (63.  64).  The 
knowledge  of  the  eftects  of  medicines,  and  llieir  mode  of 
operatiou,  is  called  Thorapeia  or  Therapeuties. 
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Cat.  II. — De  solida  materia 
ex  qua  corpora  animalium 
jiunt,  variisque  ejus  doti- 
bus, tum  chemicis  tum  me- 
chanicis ; de  conjecturis 
circa  ejus  ultimam  et  mi- 
nutissimam fabricam  ; de 
tela  reticulata ; necnon  de 
adipis  origine,  natura,  et 
usu. 

75.  Corpus  humanum 
constat  ex  partibus  solidis 
et  fluidis;  quarum  mutuil 
actione  functiones  vivi  ho- 
minis (quatenus  corpore® 
sunt)  peraguntur.  Utr®que 
assidue  mutantur  et  reno- 
vantur; solidse  vero  lentius. 
Ab  his  igitur  incipiendum 
est;  quippe  qu®  universo 
corpori  formam  et  ttrmita- 
tem  dent. 


Cap.  II. — De  solida  materid 
ex  qud  corpora  animalium 
Jiunt,  que  de  variis  dotibus 
ejus,  tum  chemicis  tum  me- 
chanicis; de  conjecturis 
circaultimam  et  minutissi- 
mam fabricam  ejus;  de 
telii  reticulata  ; necnon  de 
origine,  (de)  natura  et 
(de)  usti  adipis. 

75.  Corpus  humanum 
constat  ex  partibus  solidis 
et  fluidis,  mutua  actione, 
quarum  (partium ) functi- 
ones vivi  /lotninis  (quatenus 
illtc  functiones  sunt  corpo- 
rea' ) peraguntur.  Utraque 
mutantur  et  rcuovantur  as- 
sidue ; vero  solida  lentius. 
Igitur  incipiendum  est  (no- 
bis) ab  his  ; quippe  qua 
dent  formam  et  firmitatem 
vniverso  corpori. 


Chap.  II.  On  the  solid  snbstancc  of  which  animal  bodies  are 
, formed,  its  various  properties,  both  Chemical  and  mecha- 
nical ; on  the  conjectures  respecting  its  ultimate  and 
minute  structure;  on  the  cellular  substance ; and  on  the 
origin,  nature,  and  «se  of  the J'at. 

73.  The  human  body  consists  of  solid  and  fluid  paris,  by 
the  mutual  actions  of  which  the  fuuetions  of  living  man 
(inasmuch  as  they  aro  corporeal)  are  performed.  I hcy  are 
both  being  constantly  undergoing  change  and  renewal  ; 
the  solid  ones  inore  slowly.  Tlierefore  we  must  begin  with 
thelatter;  for  it  is  tliesc  which  give  form  and  slienglh  to 
the  entire  frame. 
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76.  Solidam  materiam  ex 

qua  corpora  animalium  con- 
stant, solidum  animide  bre- 
vitatis causa,  vocamus.  Hoc 
autem  varias  habet  dotes, 
chemicas,  mechanicas,  vita- 
les ; quarum  nulla  non  me- 
dici attentionem  meretur. 

77.  Exquisita  hujus  sevi 
Chemia  diversas  substan- 
has,  sive  priyicipia  ut  di- 
cuntur, in  variis  solidis  par- 
tibus humani  coiqioris  de- 
texit ; easque  substantias 
seorsim  exhibere  docuit. 
Ostendit  imprimis,  in  ossi- 
bus pnecipue,  plurimam 
terram ; calcem  nimirum, 
non  quidem  puram,  sed 
cum  acidis  quibusdam, 
phusphurico  prsesertim,  con- 
junctam. IIic  Phosphas 
Calcis,  cum  pauxillo  Car- 
bonatis  Calcis,  ftrinitatem 


76.  Fucamus  solidam  ma- 
teriam, c.r  (jud  corpora  ani- 
malium constant,  animale 
solidum,  ( pro ) causa  brevi- 
tatis. Autem  hoc  habet  va- 
rias doles,  chemicas,  inec.ha- 
nicas,  (et)  vitales ; nulla 
quarum  non  meretur  atten- 
tionem medici. 

77.  Chemia  esquisita  hu- 
jus avi  detexit  diversas  sub- 
stantias, sive  principia  ut 
dicuntur,  in  variis  partibus 
solidis  humani  corporis  ; que 
docuit  (nos ) exhibere  eas 
substantias  separatim.  Im- 
primis ( Chemia  ) ostendit 
( esse ) in  ossibus,  prascipzii 
plurimum  terram,  nimirum 
calcem,  non  quidem  puram, 
sed  conjunctam  cum  quibus- 
dam acidis,  prasertim  ( aci- 
do ) phosphorico.  Hic  Phos- 
phtts  C(dcis,  cum  pauxillo 
Carbonutis  Calcis,  dat  Jir- 


76.  AVc  call  the  solid  material  of  which  animal  bodies 
consist,  the  animal  solid,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  This 
again  has  different  properties,  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
vital ; ncitl.er  of  which  are  uudeserviiig  the  attention  of  the 
medical  man. 

77.  The  refined  chemistry  of  the  present  age  has  disco- 
yered  different  substances,  or  principies,  as  they  are  called, 
in  the  various  solid  parts  of  the  human  body  ; and  has 
taught  us  how  to  show  these  substances  in  a separate  state. 
In  the  first  place,  chemistry  shows  that  tliere  is  much  eartliy 
matter  in  bones;  namely,  lime,  not  in  a pure  state,  but  com- 
hincd  with  certain  acids,  cspccially  the  phosphoric.  This 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a bule  carbonate,  gives  strength  to 
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tlat  ossibus;  et  cum  Curli- 
Idghie,  et  multa  Gelutina, 
et  oleo  C7-USSO,  ossa  fere  tota 
efficit.  Plurima  quoque 
Gelat ina,  et  pro  rata  parte 
param  terrae,  inest  telte  cel- 
lulosa, et  cuti,  aliisque 
membranis  quae  ex  ea  tela 
fiunt,  et  demum  musculis. 
In  his  vero  alia  reperitur 
.substantia  animalis ; plu- 
rima scilicet  Fibrina.  Al- 
bumen (|uoque  in  quibus- 
dam partibus  solidis  corpo- 
ris humani  plane  neque 
parce  detectum  est;  mtix- 
ime  in  cartilaginibus,  et 
terulinibus^^  et  ligamentis. 
Praeter  haec  multum  oleum 
ermsmn  in  omnibus  fere  so- 
lidis animalibus  reperitur; 
et  sales  quidajn  tam  arieti 
quam  ulcalini ; et  interdum, 
ut  videtur,  sed  multo  par- 
ciu.s,  aliae  quaedam  minoris 


mitalem  ossibus  ; et  cum 
Gurtdagine,  et  multa  Gela- 
timi,  et  oleo  crasso,  fere  effi- 
cit ossa  tuta.  Quoque  jtlu- 
rima  Gelutina,  et  parum 
terra  pro  rata  parte,  inest 
tela  cellulosa,  et  cuti,  que 
aliis  membranis  quee  fiunt 
ci  ed  tela,  et  ( inest ) demum 
musculis.  J^erb  alia  sub- 
stantia animulis  reperitur 
in  his ; scilicet  plwima  Fi- 
brina. Albumen  quoque 
plane  neque  parce  detectum 
est,  in  quibusdam  partibus 
solidis  corporis  humani, 
maxime  et  cartilaginibus,  et 
tendinibus,  et  ligamentis. 
Frater  hac  multum  oleum 
crassum  reperitur  fere  in 
omnibus  partibus  solidis;  et 
quidum  sales  tam  acidi  quam 
alkalini ; et  interdum  ut  vi- 
detur sed  multo  parcitis,  qua- 
dam alia  substantia  mino- 


the  bones,  and  logether  with  cartilage,  and  much  gelatine, 
and  thick  oily  matter,  fornis  them  nearly  entirely.  jMuch 
gelatine  and  little  earthy  matter,  compared  with  the  part 
mentioned,  is  present  in  the  cellular  substance,  in  the  skin, 
and  in  the  other  membraues  which  are  formed  by  that  net- 
work;  and  there  is,  lastly,  (little)  in  muscles.  But  another 
animal  substance  is  found  in  them  ; namely,  fibrine,  in  con- 
siderable  quantity.  Albumen  bkewise  has  been  discoverod 
evidently,  and  not  sparingly,  in  some  solid  partsof  thehuman 
body  ; particularly  in  the  cartilages,  tendons  and  ligainents. 
Besides  thcse,much  thick  oil  is  found  in  nearly  all  ihe  solid 
parts,  as  well  as  certain  acid  and  alkalinc  salts  ; and  niore- 
over,  some  other  substances  of  Icss  import,  are  somctiincs 
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Mutier.i  vitne  in  vai'iis  mo- 
tibus plenique  consistunt ; 
ad  inulta  eorum  validissimi 
motus  requiruntur.  Tanta, 
igitur  adlroBsione  partium 
opus  est,  ut  hi  sine  lacera- 
tionis periculo  perficiantur ; 
oportet  quoque,  ob  eandem 
cau.sam,  partes  solidie,  aliae 
magis,  alia;  minus,  se  flecti 
sinant:  denique,  necesse 

est,  ut  partes  ita  flexa-,  vel 
loco  dimot»,  figuram  et  si- 
tum pristinum  sua  sponte 
recuperent,  quam  primum 
vis  dimovens  sublata  fuerit. 

80.  \’ariant  multum  hae 
dotes,  non  modo  variis  par- 
tibus, sed  et  iisdem  p;u-fibus 
in  variis  boininibus,  et  siepe 
in  eodum  homine  diversis 
temporibus.  Hujusmodi 
varietates,  quamvis  satis  in- 
signes,valetudinem  sa*pb  pa- 


liendi. — Pleraque  munera 
vit-x  consistunt  in  variis 
motibus  ; validissimi  motus 
requiruntur  ad  multa  eorum 
(munerum ).  Igitur  opus 
est  tanta  udluesione  partium, 
ut  hi  perficiuntur  sine  peri- 
culo lacerationis  ; quoque 
oportet  ( ut ),  ob  eandem 
causam,  partes  solida,  alia 
mugis  alia  minus,  sinant  se 
flecti : denique  necesse  est, 
ut  partes  ita  flexa,  vel  di- 
mota loco,  recuperent  sua 
sponte  figuram  et  situm 
pristinum,  quam  vis  dimo- 
vens primum  sublata  fuerit. 

80.  Ha  dotes  variant 
multum  non  rnodo  in  variis 
partibus,  sed  et  in  iisdem 
partibus  in  variis  hominibus, 
et  sape  divexsis  temporibus  in 
eodem  homine.  Varietates 
hujusmodi,  quamvis  satis 
insignes  sape  pariim  afficiunt 


most  powerful  motions  are  necessary  to  many  of  them.  There 
is  need  of  such  a degree  of  cohesion  of  parts,  that  these 
motions  may  he  exeeuted  without  danger  of  laceration  ; it  is 
likewise  necessary,  for  tlie  same  reason,  that  the  solid  parts, 
some  more,  some  less,  should  allow  of  flexion  ; lastly,  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  parts  so  bent,  or  removed  from  their 
situation,  should  recover  spontaneously  that  shape  and  pri- 
mary  position,  which  the  displacing  power  had  previously 
taken  away. 

80.  These  properties  vary  considerably,  not  only  in  the 
different  parts,  hut  also  in  the  same  parts,  in  different 
|)ersons,  and  frequently  at  different  limes  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.  Varieties  of  Ihis  de.scription,  allhough  reraarkable, 
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rum  Nonnunf[uam 

vero,  .sanitatis  limites  tran- 
seuntes, manifestos  et  sanfe 
haud  leves  morbos  faciunt. 

81.  Duplice  modo  vari- 
are aut  vitiari  potest,  quod 
ad  dotes  7>icclianicas,  omnis 
pars  solida ; scilicet,  aut  ni- 
mia aut  nimis  parva  adhse- 
sione,  aut  mollitie,  aut  vi 
resiliendi.  Aucta  adhas- 
sione  seu  firmitate  partis 
cujusvis  solidae,  augetur 
plerumque  ejus  resiliendi 
vis;  mollities  autem  neces- 
sario minuitur.  Imminuta 
vero  adhcesione,  mollities 
major  fit  et  vicissim  vis  re- 
siliendi minor. 

82.  Causae  horum  effec- 
tuum certb  multiplices  sunt : 
tamen  ad  certa  capita  re- 
duci possunt.  Aut  ipsa 
materia;  compositio  chcmica 
vitiatur,  aut,  salva  omnino 


valetudinem,  rero  nonnun- 
qnam,  Irnnseunlct  limites 
mmitalis,  faciunt  morhus  ma- 
7ufesUts,  el  siint  haud  leves. 

81.  Omnis  pars  solida 
pote.st  variare,  aut  vitiari 
duplice  modo  ( in  eo ) quod 
(attinet ) ad  dotes  mechani- 
cas; scilicet  aut  nimia  aut 
nimis  parva  adhasione  aut 
mollitie,  aut  vi  resiliendi. 
Adhcesione  seu  firmitate  cu- 
jusvis partis  sohd,t  aucta, 
plerumque  vis  resiliendi  ejus, 
augetur  ; autem  mollities 
necessario  minuitur.  Vero 
adhcesione  imminuta,  jnajor 
mollities  fit,  et  vicissim 
minor  vis  resiliendi  (fit ). 

82.  Causts  horum  effec- 
tuum sunt  certe  multiplices ; 
tamen  possunt  reduci  ad 
certa  capita.  Aut  ipsa  chc- 
mica compositio  materia  vi- 
tiatur, aut  compositione  om- 


have  liltle  effect  upon  the  Health.  Stili  sometimes  they 
overpass  the  limits  of  health,  and  produce  evident  diseases 
of  no  slight  description. 

81.  Every  solid  part  may  vary,  or  be  disordered.  in  two 
vvays,  in  what  relales  to  its  mechanical  properlies  : namcly, 
either  by  excess  or  diminution  of  adhesion,  flexibility,  or 
elasticity.  The  adhesion  or  finnness  of  any  part  being  in- 
creased,  generally  its  elasticity  is  increased  also  ; but  the 
softness  is  necessarily  diminished.  When  cohesion  is  dimi- 
nished,  there  is  more  softness,  and  consequently  less  elas- 
ticity. 

82.  The  causes  of  these  cfTcct.s  are  indeed  manifold,  but 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  certain  heads.  Either  the  che- 
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L-Minpositioiio,  j)arliciila;  it.i 
<li.s|i()nuiitiir,  ut  jilua  ini- 
iiusvc  fortiter  semet  iiivi- 
ciMti  iittr.iliaiit.  (iuod  coin- 
|)0.sitiori(!m  ejus  chemirum 
attinet,  omnia  fortasse  ele- 
iiu;iita(77,  7tt),  varia  quan- 
titate, solido  animali  inesse 
possunt,  et  suum  (juislqiie 
|j«!(;uliare  vitium  (dficere. 
Sed  de  inultis  horum  nilid 
certi  novimus : satis  vero 
constat,  materiam  humi- 
dam,  qua;  fere  aqua  est,  et 
siccam,  qua;  ex  diversis 
elementis  constat,  multum 
variare:  quo  plus  liumida;, 
eo  minus  adnausionis  aut 
vis  resiliendi,  plus  vero  mol- 
litiei; et  contra  omnino,  si 
nimium  sicca;  materia;  in 
conqKisitioue  fuerit. 

03.  Variie  sunt  causx'  re- 


ninn  mh:n,  jutrlifuhr  iln 
dinixmuiilur,  nl  u! Irnliinil 
u-nH-l  invicem  /iliix  wiininx 
jnrliler.  Quod  iillinel  nd 
comiKisiliimcm  chemicnm 
ejux,  Jorlfme  omnia  ele- 
vo ala  (77,  70)  poxtun/  in- 
este  aiiima/i  xidido,  varia 
<liiniilUnle(  et ) ej[lieere  xnum 
jieeuUare  vilium. 
Sed  nuvimux  nihil  certi  ile 
multix  horum  ; vero  xulix 
conxlal,  materiam  humidum, 
ijioe  exi  fere  aijun,  et  ( ma- 
teriam ) xiceam,  (jate  conxtal 
e.r  dieerxix  elemeatix,  variare 
mallum  ; quo  jdux  xil  hami- 
die  ( materia: ),  eii  minax 
( eril ) adluexionix  aul  vis 
rexiliendi,  vero  eril  plus  mol- 
litiei ; et  contra  omnino,  si 
fiwril  nimium  siecte  materia: 
ia  compositione. 

03.  I'arite  causa:  rcmoltc 


iiiical  compusition  of  ihe  substancc  is  disordered,  or  wilh 
illis  compusition  entirely  in  a souiid  state,  llie  particles  iiiay 
he  so  arraii^ed,  tliat  lliey  iiiulually  atlrael  eaeli  ollier  more 
or  less  forcihly.  As  lo  its  eliemical  composition,  perliajis, 
all  llie  eleineiits  may  he  preseiit  in  ihe  animal  solid,  in 
different  ({uantities,  and  produce  eacli  of  llieiii  its  peculiar 
disorder.  Uf  this  we  know  nolliing  certain  ; hut  lliere  is 
ample  evidence,  tliat  tlie  inoist  subslance  wliieli  is  alniost 
"ater,  and  Ibe  dry  subslance  wliicli  consisls  of  tlie  different 
eleuients,  vary  aina/.ingly  ; llie  more  inoisture  lliere  is,  llie 
le»s  coliesion  or  elaslicily,  lliere  vvill  be,  bul  more  soflness  ; 
and  alto^ellicr  Ibe  mver.se,  if  lliere  be  loo  mucli  dry  matler 
in  Ibe  coinposiliorfr 

B3.  1 here  are  various  reiiiole  causcs  of  excessive  or 
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motjc  (37  el  seq.)  alteru- 
trius materiae  vel  abundan- 
tis vel  delicientis.  Ipsa 
imprimis  constitutio  corpo- 
ris congenita  multum  huc 
confert.  Quidam,  pra;  ex- 
teris, homines  el  viri  pra; 
freminis  in  universum,  du- 
riorem et  sicciorem  corporis 
compaginem  habent,  vix, 
ac  ne  vix  quidem,  ullo  \dta' 
genere  penitus  mutandam. 

84.  Aitas  vero  majus  ad- 
huc discrimen  facit;  a pri- 
ma enim  ad  ultimam  usque 
siccius  et  durius  evadit  quo- 
tidie corpus:  a fluido,  nem- 
pe, et  crudo  fcetu,  ad  rigi- 
dum et  exsuccum  senem, 
cui  vita,  propter  hanc  ipsam 
causam,  fere  deficit. 

85.  Vicius  porro,  cpio  ho- 
mines utuntur,  prout  plus 
minusve  aquosa  fuerit,  si- 
milem solidarum  partium 


si/nt  (37  scij.)  vtl  abun- 
dantis vel  dejicientis  alleru- 
trins  materia.  Imprimis 
ipsa  constitutio  congenita 
corporis  multum  huc  con- 
jert.  Quidam  homines  pra 
cateris,  et  viri  pra  Jaminis 
universum  habent  duriorem 
ct  sicciorem  compaginem 
corporis,  vir,  ac  ne  (juidem 
vix,  penitus  nndundam  ullo 
genere  vita. 

84 . l 'erii  at  as  Jacit  adhuc 
majus  discrimen  ; enim  cor- 
pus evadit  ejuotidie  siccius 
el  darius  a prima  us<jue  ad 
ultimam  (ataiern ) ; nempe 
a Jiuido  et  crudo  fatu,  ad 
rigidum  ct  e.rsuccum  seyicm; 
cui  vitu  jerc  dejicit, propter 
hanc  causam  ipsam. 

85.  Porro  victus,  quo  ho- 
mines utuntur, ejicit  similem 
conditionem  partium  solida- 
rum, prout  ( vicius)  fuerit 


defective  matter  of  either  kind.  The  congenital  constitution 
of  the  body  especially  contribules  much  to  this.  Some 
men,  compared  with  others,  and  niales  compared  with 
females  in  general,  possess  a liarder  and  dricr  frame  of  body, 
whicli  is  scarcely  susccptiblc  of  change  by  any  mode  of 
living  ivhatcver, 

84.  Age  makes  a stili  greater  difibrence,  for  the  body 
becomes  daily  harder  and  drier,  from  lirst  to  Iasi ; namelv, 
tiom  the  state  of  the  liuid  and  ill  fonned  fictus,  to  tlie  rigid 
and  .sapless  old  man,  in  whom  life  faiis  on  account  of  this  ' 
very  cause. 

85.  Moreover  the  food  whicb  men  use  produces  a similar 
•ondition  oflhcsolid  parts,  accordingas  the  food  is  more  or 
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conditionem  efficit,  lloc, 
i7i  aliis  animalibus  dudum 
observatum,  in  homine  quo- 
que, aliquatenus  saltem  ac- 
cidere videtur.  Neque  ra- 
tio gravissima  deest  cur 
crerlamus,  non  corporis 
modo  conditionem  et  vires, 
sed  et  animi  indolem,  a 
victus  genere  quodammodo 
pendere. 

86.  INIultum  quoque  pen- 
det a bona  vel  prava  ejus- 
dem cibi  concoctione,  et  ab 
appositione  nutrimenti  ex 
eo  parati. 

87.  Denique,  status  aeris, 
scilicet,  quod  ad  humorem 
vel  siccitatem,  corpus  haud 
parum  afficit.  Ilinc  monti- 
colae, vel  qui  siccas  regiones 
habitant,  ab  incolis  humi- 
darum  et  paludosarum  mul- 
tum diversi. 


j)lus  mhiitsvc  aquosa.  JIoc 
dudum  obscrvalum  in  aliis 
animalibus,  videtur  accidere, 
quoque  in  homine  saltem 
aliquatenils.  ]\'eque  ratio 
gravissima  deest  cur  creda- 
mus, non  modo  conditionem 
et  vires  corporis,  sed  et  in- 
dolem animi  pendere  quo- 
dammodo a genere  victiis. 

86  Qtunjue  multum  pen- 
det a botiA  vel  prava  con- 
ditione ejusdem  ( cibi ) con- 
coctione, et  ab  oppositione 
nutrimenti  parati  ex  eo. 

87.  Denv/ue  status  aeris 
scilicet  ( in  eo ) quod  ( atti- 
net ) ad  humorem  vel  sicci- 
tatem, afficit  corpus  haud 
parum.  Hinc  monticola;  vel 
( illi ) qui  habitant  siccas  re- 
giones ( sunt ) multum  diversi 
ab  incolis  (regionum ) hu- 
midurum  et  paludosarum. 


less  watery.  This  circumstance,  alrcady  observed  in  other 
animals,  likcwise  occurs  in  man,  at  least  to  a certain  extent. 
Nor  is  there  any  very  cogent  rcason  why  we  should  not  con- 
sider,  that  not  only  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  body, 
but  also  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  depends  in  sorae  degree 
on  the  kind  of  food. 

86.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  good  and  depraved  state 
of  the  food,  by  boiling,  and  the  disposal  of  the  nutriment 
ohtained  from  it. 

87.  J.astly,  the  state  of  the  air  in  reference  to  moisture,  or 
dryness,  affecls  the  body  considcrably.  I Icnce  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  niouniains,  or  Iliose  Hviiig  in  dry  distrieis,  are  diffe- 
rent froin  the  inhabitants  of  danq>  and  marsliy  countries. 
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38.  Postremo,  vitae  genus 
ad  eundem  efi(3ctum  non- 
nihil confert.  Exercitatio 
corporis,  quod  nimium  hu- 
moris fui.sset,  exprimit  at- 
que exhalat.  Ignavia  con- 
trarium prorsus  effectum 
Iiabet,  partesque  humidiores 
abundare  facit. 

89.  Verum, salvaomninb 
compositione  c/icmica  soli 
darum  partium,  harum  con- 
ditio ab  aliis  causis  multum 
affici  potest.  Densatio  ni- 
mirum particularum,  sive  a 
causis  mcchunick,  sive  a 
calore  et  frigore,  variam  ef- 
ficiet partis  cujuslibet  fir- 
mitatem et  vim  resiliendi. 

90.  Quantum  hic  valeat 
compressio  mechanica,  clar. 
Clifton  Wintringham  ex- 
perimenta luculenter  do- 
cent.—Distentio  quoque 
solidi  animalis  dotes  ejus 
jam  memoratas  haud  pa- 


88.  Postremii  genus  vita 
nonnihil  confert,  ad  eundem 
ejectum.  Exercitatio  cor- 
poris, exprimit  et  exhalat, 
(juod humoris fuisset  nimium. 
Igiuwia  habet  prorsus  con- 
trarium effectum,  <]uc  facit 
partes  humidiores  abundare. 

89.  J erum,  compositione 
chemica  harum  partium  om- 
nino salva,  conditio  harum 
potest  affici  multum  ab  aliis 
causis.  Nimirum  densatio 
particidarim,  sive  a causis 
mechanicis,  sive  a calore  et 
frigore,  efficit  variam  fir- 
mitatem et  vim  resiliendi 
cujuslibet  partis. 

90.  Quantum  compressio 
mechanica  hic  valeat,  expe- 
rimenta clarissimi  Clifton 
Wintringham  luculenter  do- 
cent. Quoque  distentio  ani- 
malis solidi  afficit  haud  pa- 
rum dotes  ejus  jam  memora. 


88.  Lastly,  mode  of  life  contribules  somewhat  to  the  same 
effect.  Exercise  of  the  body  presses  out  and  exhales  the 
fluid  which  is  in  excess ; indolence  has  a contrarx-  influence, 
and  causes  the  more  moist  parts  to  be  abundant. 

89.  But,  even  if  the  Chemical  composition  of  thesc  parts 
be  entire,  the  condition  of  them  may  be  much  affected  by 
other  causes;  for  instance,  thickening  of  the  particles,  either 
frora  mechanica!  causes,  or  from  heat  and  cold,  produce.s  a 
different  degree  of  ftrmness  and  elasticity  of  any  part. 

90.  Tlie  experiments  of  the  illustrious  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham lucidly  demonstrate  the  influence  of  mechanical 
pressure:  distension,  likewisc,  of  the  animal  solid,  aftccls 
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nim  afficit.  Quo  plus  ten- 
ditur, eo  durius,  et  firmius, 
et  magis  resiliens  evadit, 
eoque  difficilius  ulteriorem 
patitur  di-stentionem,  donec 
tandem,  amplius  distendi 
impatiens,  nova  admota  vi, 
distrahitur  et  dimmpitur, 
superata  nimirum  particu- 
larum adhffisione,  qua  haec 
debilior  fuerit.  Ilinc  ratio, 
non  plenh  quidem  (nam 
multiim  pendet  a principio 
vitali,  primaque  corporis 
fabrica)  sed  aliquatenus 
.saltem,  deducenda  est  mul- 
tiirum  rerom  qua;  summi 
momenti  sunt;  corporis  in- 
crementi, status,  imminu- 
tionis, firmitatis  indies  Cres- 
centis, et  mortis  senilis  in- 
evitabilis. 

91.  Varia  fortasse  solida- 
rum partium  densitas  ab 


i<(s.  Quo  plus  aninmle  soli 
dum  tenditur j eo  evadit  du- 
rius, (t  firmius,  ct  mafis  rc- 
silieus,  i/ue  co  dif/iciliiis  pa- 
titur ulteriorem  distentionem 
donec,  tandem,  impatiens 
distendi  ampliis,  vi  nova 
admota,  distrahitur  et  di- 
rumpitur, nimirum  adliasi- 
oue  particularium  superata, 
</iih  hwc  fuerit  debilior. 
Hinc  ratio  non  plene  </ui- 
dem  ( nam  multum  pendet  a 
vitali  principio,  que  fabrica 
prima  corporis ) sed  aliqua- 
tenus sulteni  est  deducenda 
multarum  rerum  'qua  sunt 
summi  momenti ; (scilicet 
ratio ) incrementi  corporis, 
status,  imminutionis,  firmi- 
tatis crescentis  indies,  et  in- 
evitabilis mortis  senilis. 

91.  Fortasse  varia  densi- 
tas solidarum  partium  deri- 


in  no  slighl  degree  the  properties  alreaJy  mentioned.  The 
more  the  animal  solid  is  stretehed,  the  harder  and  firmer, 
and  more  elastic  it  becomes ; and  with  so  much  more 
diflSculty  does  il  admit  of  further  distension,  until  at 
length,  not  bearing  increased  distension,  if  a fresh  force  be 
applied,  it  is  torn  and  ruptured  ; that  is  to  .say,  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  is  overcome  in  the  part  in  vrhich  it  was 
weaker.  Hence  a reason,  not  manifest,  indeed,  (for  much 
depends  upon  the  vital  principle,  and  the  primary  fabric  of 
the  body)  is  to  he  deduced,  of  many  things  of  the  greatest 
importance;  namely,  the  rea.son  of  the  increase  of  the  body, 
of  the  siature,  and  deeay,  of  tUc  daily  increasing  strength, 
and  of  the  inevitablo  death  of  old  age. 

91.  The  various  densily  of  the  solid  paits  is  possihiy 
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ipsfi  Naturfi  derivatur.  Sed 
magis  constat  de  viribus 
exercitationis,  aut  ignavia>, 
in  statu  earundem  mutan- 
do. Quamm  igitur  eflectus 
generales,  tam  boni  quam 
mali,  in  partdjus  solidis, 
facile  intelligentur. 

92.  Porro,  diutimia  qui- 
ete, pars  qua;libet  natura 
mobilis,  veluti  junctura  ar- 
tus, paulatim  rigescit,  pris- 
tinam mobilitatem  tarde, 
fortasse  nunquam  penitus, 
recuperatura : et  contra,  va- 
lido et  crebro  usu,  modo 
liic  non  nimius  fuerit,  om- 
nes fere  corjioris  partes 
miram  saepe  adipiscuntur 
mobilitatem.  Neque  pro- 
fecto melius  datur  aut  cer- 
tius remedium  ad  superan- 
dam illam  rigiditatem  ar- 
tuum quae  longa  quiete  in- 
duci solet,  quam  frequens 


vatur  ab  natura  ipsa.  Hed 
magis  constat  de  viribus  ex- 
ercitationis, aut  ignavia,  in 
midundo  statu  earundem 
effectus  generales  quarum 
( virium ) tam  boni  quam 
mali,  in  partibus  solidis  igi- 
tur, facile  intelligentur. 

92.  Forru,  quelibel  pars 
mobilis  natura  (sua ),  veluti 
junctura  artus,  paulatim 
rigescit,  diuturna  quiete, 
recuperatura  turde  pristi- 
nam mobditatem  fortasse 
nunquam  penitus ; ct  contra, 
fere  omnes  partes  corporis 
siepe  adipiscuntur  miram 
tnobditafvm  valido  et  crebro 
■usu,  modo  hic  ( u.sus ) non 
fuerit  nimius.  Neque  pro- 
fecto melius  aut  certius  re- 
medium datur,  ad  superan- 
dum illam  rigiditatem  artu- 
um, qua  solet  induci  longa 
quiete,  quam  frequens  e.icr- 


derivecl  from  nature  itseif.  But  there  is  greater  evidence  of 
tlie  influence  of  exercise,  or  indolence,  in  changing  their 
condition;  the  generaleffectsof  tliese,  either  goodorbad,  ujam 
tlie  solid  parLs,  will  Ije  therefore  easily  understood. 

92.  Any  part  naturally  enjoying  motion,  as  the  joint  of  a 
liinb,  gradually  becomes  rigid  by  long  continued  rest,  and 
recovers  its  former  mobility  slowly,  and  perhaps  never  coni- 
pletely  : on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body 
often  acquire  a surprising  degree  of  mobility,  by  active  and 
frequentuse,  provideditbe  not  in  excess.  Nor,  indeerl,  is 
there  a hetter  or  more  sure  remedy,  for  recovenng  from  the 
rigiditj'  of  the  joint,  which  is  ajit  to  bc  brought  on  by  long 
rest,  than  frequent  exercise  ; which  (is)  at  first  dithcult,  and 


exercitatio,  quae  primo  dif- 
licilliraa,  et  diu  exigua,  fere 
indies  facilior,  liberior,  et 
perfectior  evadit. 

93.  Calor  corpora  omnia 
laxat  atque  expimdit:  fri- 
gus vero  densat  et  durat. 
Utrumque  effectum  homi- 
nes probb  experiri  solent. 
(Quamvis  corpus  suum  ferb 
semper  calorem  conservet, 
fieri  nequit  quin  ejus  su- 
perficies saltem  ab  acre 
ambiente  externo  afficiatur. 
Neque  exigua  vis  est,  qua 
calor  hoc  modo  in  universo 
corpore  polleat.  Quam 
longe  aliter  se  habet,  qui, 
fen  ido  Austro  spirante,  he- 
bes et  languidus  factus, 
membra  sua  segrb  trahit,  ac 
ille,  qui,  sub  fr.gido  Aqui- 
lone, cursu  glaciali  se  exer- 


cilutio,  qutc  primo  dijjkiUi- 
ma,  tt  diit  e.riguu,  feri  eva- 
dit iudies  Jueiliur,  Uberior 
et  perfectior. 

93.  Calor  laxat,  atque 
expandit  omnia  corpora : 
vero  frigus  densat,  et  durat 
( omnia  corpora ).  Homines 
probe  solent  experiri  iitrum- 
que  effectum.  Quamvis 
suum  corpus  conservet  fere 
semper  suum  calorem,  nequit 
feri  quili  superfeies  ejus 
saltem  afficiatur  ab  aere 
externo  ambiente.  Neque 
est  vis  exigua,  qua  calor 
polleat  huc  modo,  in  universo 
corpore.  Quam  longe  aliter 
( lUe ) habet  se,  qui  factus 
hebes  et  languidus  ( sub ) 
fervido  Austro  spiranie  tra- 
hit sua  membra  legre,  ac 
ille,  qui,  sub  frigido  Aqui- 
lone, exercet  se  cursu  gla- 
ciali, frmus  (secundum ) 


for  some  time  of  very  limited,  (but)  commonly  becomes 
daily,  more  practicable,  more  free,  and  more  perfect. 

93.  Heat  relaxes  and  expands  ali  bodies ; but  cold 
thickens  and  hardens  them.  Men  are  accustomed  to  expe- 
rience  both  effecls.  Although  the  body  may  commonly 
preserve  its  temperature,  the  surface  at  least  inust  be  affected 
hy  the  external  ambient  air.  Nor  is  that  infiuence  slight, 
by  which  heat  prevails  in  this  way,  in  the  whole  System. 
\\  hat  a difference  between  the  individual,  who,  exposed  to 
the  hot  Southern  blasts,  is  rendered  dull  and  languid,  and 
scarcely  drags  his  limbs  along,  and  him,  who,  under  the 
cold  northern  winds,  exercises  himself  on  tlie  icy  Irachs, 
strong,  active,  and  nimble  in  his  entire  fiame. 
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cet,  universum  corpus  fir- 
mus, mobilis,  expeditus. 

94.  \’ari<E  caus»,  quae 
sin^lae  tot  modis  dotes  so- 
lidi tniimalis  afficere  solent, 
conjunctae  majores  adhuc 
effectus  praestant : docent 
experimenta  a Bryan  Ro- 
hinson  instituta;  docent  ef- 
fectus balnei  calidi;  docet 
quotidiana  experientia. 

95.  Ex  hac  materia  variae 
corporis  partes,  variis  mu- 
niis  aptae,  fiunt.  Nondum 
certa  fide  constat,  quinam 
sit  solidi  uniinuhs  ultima  et 
minutissima  fabrica:  Sive 
ex  fibris,  filis  scilicet  longis, 
parum  latis,  varie  inter  se 
textis,  constet,  ut  docet 
Boerhauvius ; sive  ex  fibris 
serpentinis,  mirum  in  mo- 
dum convolutis,  ut  quaedam 
observationes  nuper  factae 


lotum  corpus,  mobilis,  (et  J 
expeditus. 

94.  l uria  causa,  qua 
(quinn ) singula  solent  ar- 
cere dotes  animalis  solidi 
tot  modis;  (cum ) conjunc- 
ta prastunt  effectus  adhuc 
majores ; experimenta  insti- 
tuta d Bryan  liobinson 
docent  (ed);  effectus  balnei 
calidi  docent  ; quotidiana 
experientia  docet. 

95.  Varia  partes  corporis, 
apta  variis  muneribus,  fiunt 
ex  hac  materia.  Nondum 
constat  certa  Jide,  quanam 
sit  ultima  et  minutissima 
fabrica  animulis  solidi : Sive 
(illud)  constet  ex  fibris, 
scilicet  longis  filis,  parum 
latis,  textis  varie  inter  se, 
ut  Boerhauvius  docet ; sive 
( constet ) ex  fibris  serpenti- 
nis, convolutis  i?i  mirum 
modum,  ut  quadam  obscrva- 


94.  Various  causes,  which  when  separate  affect  the  pro- 
perties  of  the  animal  substance  in  so  many  ways,  produce 
stili  greater  effects  when  combined  ; this  we  are  taught  by 
the  experiments  made  by  Bryan  Robinson,  by  the  effects 
of  the  vvarm  bath,  and  by  daily  experience. 

95.  ^''arious  parts  of  the  body,  adapted  to  the  different  func- 
tions,  are  formed  by  this  substance.  There  is  nothiug  known 
for  certain,  what  is  the  ultimate  and  most  minute  structure  of 
the  animal  solid  ; whether  it  is  composed  of  fibres,  or  long 
threadsnorbroad,  variouslyinterwoven,  as  Boerhaave  leaches ; 
or  of  serpentine  fibres  admirably  convoluted,  as  late  obser- 
% ation.s  seem  to  inculcate ; or  whether  the  cellular  substance 
is  composed  of  fibres  and  laminx  (or  plale^^l,  and  the  chief 
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siiartenl;  sive  ex  liljiis  la- 
niiiiisque  tela  cellulosa  fiat, 
el  ex  hac  maxima  pars  om- 
nium partium  corporis,  ut 
celeb.  Hallerus  ostendere 
conatus  est. 

96.  De  fibris  earumque 
dotibus,  alibi  locus  ent  di- 
cendi (109,  et  seq.)  Tela 
cellulosa  ubique  in  corpore 
observatur;  fibivis  ipsas, 
quas  in  multis  partibus  satis 
manifestfe  apparent,  circun- 
dat  et  nectit,  et  varias  par- 
tes, quae  motum  aliquem  in 
vicinas  habere  debent,  le- 
viter conjungit.  Eadem 
probb  densata,  firmissimas, 
et  quae  videntur  tenuissimae, 
membranas  facit : Quarum 
quae  simplicissimae  appa- 
rent, accuratius  exploratae, 
hanc  structuram  ostendunt. 

97.  Crescit  saepe  mirum 
in  modum  tela  cellulosa. 


liones  nuper  facht:  suadent  ; 
sice  tela  cellulosa  Jiat  e.c 
/ibrii  que  laminis,  et  maxima 
pars  omnium  partium  cor- 
poris fiat  ex  hac,  ut  celeber- 
rimus. Hallerus  conatus  est 
ostendere. 

96.  Locus  eril  dicendi 
alibi  de  Jibris  que  dotibus 
eurum  ( 109,  et  seq.)  Tela 
cellulosa  observatur  ubique 
in  corpore  ; circundut  et 
nectit  fibras  ipsas,  qua  ap- 
parent sutis  manifesti,  in 
multis  partibus,  et  leviter 
conjungit  varias  partes  qiuc 
debent  habere  aliquem  mo- 
tum in  vicinas  (partes). 
Eadem  probi  densata  facit 
membranas  firmissimus,  et 
qua  videntur  ( esse  ) tenuissi- 
ma ; quarum  ( illa ) qua 
apparent  simplicissima,  ex- 
plorata accuratius  osten- 
dunt hanc  structurum. 

97.  Tela  cellulosa  sapi 
crescit  in  mirum  modum. 


part  of  ihe  body  is  fornied  by  it  ; as  the  celebrated  1 laller 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate. 

96.  There  will  be  elsewhere  a place  for  treating  of  fibres 
and  their  properties.  Cellular  substance  is  observed  in  ali 
parts  of  the  body ; it  surrounds  and  connects  the  fibres  tliem- 
selves,  which  are  evident  in  different  parts,  and  loosely 
unites  various  parts,  which  ought  to  exert  some  motion 
on  those  adjacent.  The  same  substance  being  condensed 
forins  the  firmest  and  thinnesl  membranes;  and  those  mein- 
branes  wliich  appear  very  simple,  wben  examined  more 
arcuratcly,  sliow  ibis  structure. 

97.  The  cellular  substance  and  parts  coinposcd  of  it,  such 
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partesque  ex  ea  factae, 
membranae,  vasa,  &c.  im- 
primis lenta  distensione; 
subita  autem  distentio  eam 
vel  rumpit,  vel  tenuiorem 
facit.  Crescit  quoque  non- 
nunquam  inter  partes  vici- 
nas, easque  jungit  quas 
Natura  liberas  fecerat.  Ilu- 
jusmodi  concretiones  praiter 
naturam  saepb  observantur, 
post  inflammationem  pul- 
monis vel  viscerum  abdo- 
minis : — Et  novae  istae  mem- 
branae vere  cella/osa  sunt. 

98.  Concrescit  etiam  suit 
sponte,  si  secta  vel  alio 
modo  separata  fuerit.  Quod 
si  ingente  inflammatione,  et 
suppuratione  facta,  magna 
pars  telis  ceUidusie  destructa 
fuerit,  tunc  non  renovatur, 
et  foeda  cicatrix  relinquitur. 

99.  Quin  et  pars,  ut  fer- 
tur, vel  ejusdem,  vel  alieni 


f/HiE  paries  faclts  ex  en  ( sci- 
licet) membrana,  vasa,  4't'. 
imprimis  lenta  distensione ; 
autem  subita  distentio  vel 
rumpit  eam,  vel facit  ( eam) 
tenuiorem.  Quoque  non- 
nunquam  crescit  inter  partes 
vicinas,  que  jungit  eas  quas 
Natura  fecerat  liberas.  Con- 
cretiones hujusmodi  prater 
naturam  sape  observantur, 
post  inf  animationem  pul- 
monis vel  viscerum  abdo- 
minis : — Et  ista  nova  mem- 
brana vere  sunt  cellulosa. 

98.  Etiam  ( tela  cellulo- 
sa ) crescit  sua.  sponte,  si 
fuerit  secta  vel  separata  alio 
modo.  Quod  si  magna  pars 
tela  cellulosa  fuerit  de- 
structa ingente  inflamma- 
tione, et  suppuratione  facta, 
tunc  non  renovatur,  et  fada 
cicatrix  relinquitur. 

99.  Quin  et  pars  vel 
ejusdem  vel  alieni  corporis 


as  membranes,  vessels,  &c.  frequently  becorae  enlarged  to 
a wonderful  extent,  principally  from  slow  distension  ; sudden 
distension  ruptures  it,  or  renders  it  more  thin.  It  increases 
sometimes  also  betwcen  neighbouring  parts,  and  unites  those 
which  nature  had  intended  to  be  free.  Unnatural  adhesions 
of  this  description  are  observed,  afterthe  inflaramation  of  the 
liings  or  abdominal  viscera.  These  new  membranes  are 
truly  cellular. 

98.  It  likewise  increases  spontaneously,  if  cut,  or  separated 
in  any  otlier  manner ; but  if  a considerable  portion  of  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  slight  infiammation  or  conseqnent  suppu- 
lation,  it  is  not  renewed.  but  an  ugly  cicatrix  is  left. 

99.  iSlorcover  a part  of  the  same,  or  another  body,  as  it  is 
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corporis,  alii  interdumjurigi 
potest  hujusmodi  concre- 
tione. Hoc,  si  ullo  funda- 
mento, nitebatur  ars  Talia- 
cotii;  et  alia  nupera  mul- 
tum jactata,  dentes  trans- 
ponendi. 

100.  Tela  cellulosa  est 
aliis  partibus  reticulata, 
aliis  adipe  referta.  Scilicet, 
ubicunque  magna  moles, 
aut  compressio,  periculo 
aut  incommodo  fuissent, 
veluti  in  capite,  pulmone, 
oculis,  palpebris,  pene, 
scroto,  ibi  nullum  adipem 
colligit,  sed  laxa  et  pure 
reticulata  est.  At,  inter 
musculos  corporis  et  ar- 
tuum, sub  cute  et  in  ab- 
domine, imprimis  in  omento 
et  circa  renes,  plurimus 
adeps  secernitur  et  colli- 
gitur. 

101 . Adeps  purum  oleum 


( ut  fertur ),  interdum  potest 
jungi  alii  concretione  hu- 
jusmodi. Ars  'Taliacotii 
nitebatur  hoc,  si  ullo  funda- 
mento : et  alia  nupera  mul- 
tum jactata  (scilicet  ars ) 
transponendi  dentes. 

100.  Aliis  partibus  tela 

cellulosa  est  reticulata,  aliis 
( est ) referta  adipe.  Scili- 

cet, ubicunque,  ( est ) magna 
moles  aut  compressio,  fuis- 
sent periculo  aut  incommodo, 
veluti  in  capite,  pulmone, 
oculis, palpebris, pe7te,. scroto, 
ibi  colligit  nullum  adipem, 
sed  est  laxa  et  puse  reticu- 
lata. At  pluritnus  adeps, 
secernitur  et  colligitur  inter 
musculos  corpoi-is  et  artuum, 
sub  cute  et  in  abdomine, 
imprimis  in  omento  et  circa 
renes. 

101.  Adeps  est  purum 


related,  may  sometimes  be  United  to  another,  by  a growing 
together  of  this  description.  The  Taliacotian  art  rested  in 
this,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  it;  likewise  the  lately 
boasted  art  of  transplanting  teeth. 

100.  In  some  parts  the  cellular  substance  is  reticulated, 
in  others  filled  with  fat;  for  wherever  a great  niass  or  coni- 
pression  would  cause  danger  or  inconvenience,  as  in  the 
head,  lungs,  eyes,  palpebrie,  penis,  and  scrotum,  there 
IS  no  fat  collected,  but  the  membrane  is  loose  and  purely 
reticulated.  Much  fat  is  secreted  and  collected  between  the 
muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs,  under  the  skin,  in  the  ab- 
domen, es|>ecially  in  the  omentum  and  about  the  kidneys. 

101.  fat  is  a pure  animal  oil,  siightly  differing  from  the 
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animale  est,  ab  oleis  herba- 
rum crassis  et  mitibus  pa- 
rum diversus;  in  vita  flu- 
idus ; sed  variis,  partibus 
crassior  aut  tenuior.  A san- 
guine secernitur,  in  ipsum 
facilb,  et  saepb  subito,  re- 
sorbetur, quamvis  rarissimb 
sincerum  oleum  vel  adeps 
in  sanguine  conspiciatur. 

102.  Verisimile  est  oleum 
per  digestionem,  partim  in 
ventriculo  et  intestinis,  par- 
tim in  pulmone,  m fibrinam, 
gelatinam,  et  albumen  con- 
verti; et  haec  iterum  per 
secretionem  in  oleum  re- 
vertere. Nulla  profecto 
adipis  organa  secernentia 
ostenduntur.  Oportet  ta- 
men i.stiusmodi  sint,  et  fa- 
brica quoque  specialis  telie 
ccllulostE  earum  partium, 
quae  debent  habere  adipem. 


oleum  animale  parum  ih- 
versus'‘^  ab  oleU  rramis  tl 
mitibus  oleis  herbarum  ; 
( est ) fluidus  in  vita  ; sed 
crassior  aut  tenuior  variis 
partibus.  ( Adeps ) serer- 

nitur  a sanguine,  resorbetur, 
facile,  et  sape  subito  in  ip- 
sum, quam  vis  rarissime  oleum 
sincerum  vel  adeps  conspi- 
ciatur in  sanguine. 

102.  Verisimile  est  oleum 
converti  per  digestionem  in 
fibrinum,  gelatinam,  et  al- 
bumen, partim  in  vcntriailo 
et  intestinis,  partim  in  pul- 
mone ; et  ( verisimile ) est 
hac  iterum  revertere  in 
oleum  per  secretionem.  Pro- 
fecto nulla  organa  secer- 
nentia adipis  ostenduntur. 
Oportet  tamen  ( ut ) sini 
(organa)  istiusmodi,  et 
( ut  sit ) quoque  fabrica 
specialis  tela  cellulosa  ea- 


thick  and  bland  oils  of  planl.s  : it  is  flukl  during  life;  but  is 
tliicker  and  thinner  in  the  different  parts.  It  is  secreted  from 
the  blood,  and  is  easily  and  oflen  suddenly  reabsorbed  into 
it ; yet  pure  oil  or  fat  can  very  rarely  be  seen  in  the  blood. 

102.  It  is  probable  that  oil  is  converted  by  means  of  di- 
gestion  into  fibrine,  gelatine,  and  albumen,  partiy  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  partiy  in  the  lungs,  and  that  these 
are  again  converted  by  secretion  into  oil.  No  organs  for 
the  secretion  of  fat  can  be  shown,  stili  thcre  must  be  snch, 
as  well  as  a particular  structure  of  the  cellular  suhslance  ot 
those  parts  which  ought  to  contain  tat,  that  they  may  retain 
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m oleum  jam  secretum  con- 
tineant neque  ad  alias  tran- 
sire sinant.  Nam  in  partes 
purfe  reticulatas  viam  sibi 
nunquam  aperit,  quamvis 
per  telam  cellulosam  facilis 
via  sit  aeri  aut  aquse  per 
totum  corpus  a capite  ad 
calcem. 


103.  In  tenero  fmtu  nihil 
adipis,  in  maturo  parum 
reperitur.  Infantes  vero, 
modo  benh  aliti  sint,  fere 
solent  pinguescere,  donec 
ambulare  et  propriis  viribus 
semet  exercere  incipiant ; 
tum  graciles  fiunt,  et  sic 
manent  ad  virilem  usque 
aitatem,  qua  minus  crebra 
et  valida  uti  solent  exerci- 
tatione. Tum  quadrati  fi- 
unt et  saepb  obesissimi : 
matura  senectute,  paulatim 
denub  marcescunt.  Puellae 


rum  partium,  qua  debent 
habere  udipeui,  ut  contineant 
oleum  jam  secretum,  neque 
sinant  ( illud J transire  ad 
alias  (partes J.  Nam  nun- 
quam aperit  sibi  viam  in 
partes  pure  reticulatas, 
quamvis  sit  facilis  via  per 
telum  cellulosam  aeri  aut 
aqu/e  per  totum  corpus  a 
cupite  ad  calcem. 

103.  Nihil  adipis  reperi- 
tur in  tenero  fatu  parum 
( adipis  reperitur)  in  ma- 
turo fatu.  Vei'o  infantes 
modo  sint  bene  aliti,  solent 
pinguescere,  donec  incipiant 
ambulare  et  c.cercere  semet 
propriis  viribus,  tum  jiunt 
graciles,  et  manent  sic  usque 
ad  virilem  atalcm,  qua 
( eetaie ) solent  uti  minus 
crebra  et  valida  exercita- 
tione. Tum  Jiunt  quadrati 
et  sape  obesisshni : denub 
paulatim  marcescurit  matura 


the  oil  when  secreted,  nor  allow  its  transit  to  other  parts; 
for  it  never  finds  its  way  into  parts  purely  reticulated, 
although  they  easily  transmit  air  and  water  through  the 
whole  body,  frora  the  head  down  to  the  foot. 

103.  No  fat  is  found  in  the  young  foetus,  and  little  vrhen 
it  is  mature.  Infants,  however,  if  well  nourished,  usually 
become  fat,  until  they  begin  to  walk  and  exercise  their  own 
strength  ; they  then  becorae  thin,  and  remain  so  till  manhood, 
when  they  take  less  frequent  and  active  exercise ; at  that 
penod  they  become  very  corpulent ; they  gradually  become 
agam  emaciated  in  mature  old  age.  Giris  in  some  degree 
become  fat  about  puberty,  whence  their  sniooth,  rounded, 
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vero  quodammodo  pingues- 
cunt circa  aetatem  puberem  ; 
unde  forma  nitida,  teres, 
amabilis  adeo,  et  apta  pre- 
mi ; et  ferb  omni  atate,  fe- 
minae plus  quam  viri  pin- 
guescunt. Viri  quoque  ha- 
bitum corporis  laxi  et  flac- 
cidi firmioribus  obesiores 
fiunt. 

104.  Colligitur  adeps  usu 
multi  cibi,  oleosi,  nutrientis, 
ex  carnibus  praesertim  (mo- 
do concoctio  bona  sit)  et 
potus  validi,  cerevisiae  im- 
primis, et  animi  et  corporis 
quiete  et  tranquillitate, 
multo  somno  et  torpore, 
castratione,  frigore,  sangui- 
nis detractione  repetita, 
multisque  aliis  exinanitio- 
nibus ; quicquid  scilicet, 
salva  sanitate,  vires  vitales 
et  animales,  et  imprimis 
solitas  excretiones,  minuit. 


senectute.  Veru  Puella 
pinguescunt  quodammodo 
circa  atutem  puberem  ; unde 
(est)  forma  nitida  terex, 
adeo  amabilis,  et  apta  pre- 
mi ; et  fere  omni  atate,fa- 
mina pinguescunt  plus  quam 
viri.  Quoque  viri  laxi  et 
flaccidi  (secundum ) habi- 
tum corporis,  fiunt  obesiores 
firmioribus. 

104.  Adeps  colligitur  usit 
multi  cibi,  oleosi,  nutrientis, 
prasertim  ( cibi  confecti ) ex 
carnibus  (modo  sit  bona 
concoctio ) et  potus  validi, 
imprimis  ccrevisia,  et  quiete 
et  tranquillitate  animi  et 
corporis,  multo  somno  et 
torpore,  castratione,  frigore, 
repetita  detractione  san- 
guinis, que  multis  aliis  e.r- 
inanitionibus ; scilicet  salva 
sanitate,  quicquid  minuit 
vires  vitales  et  animales,  et 
imprimis  solitas  excretiones, 


lovely  fomi,  so  suited  for  embraces ; and  almost  at  every 
age,  females  are  more  corpulent  than  men.  Men  also  of  a 
lax  and  flaccid  liabit  of  body,  are  more  corpulent  tban  those 
of  fiimer  fibre. 

104.  Fat  is  accumulated  by  tbe  use  of  much  oily,  nutii- 
tious  food,  pai  ticularly  animal  food  (provided  the  dige.stion 
be  good),  by  strong  drink,  especially  beer,  by  rest  anS  tran- 
quillity  of  the  mind  and  body,  by  mucb  sleepand  torpor,  cas- 
tration,  cold,  repeated  blood-lelting,  and  most  olher  evacua- 
tions ; for,  in  a sound  state  of  health,  whatever  diminishes  the 
vital  and  animal  powers,  and  especially  ibe  usual  exerctions, 
is  favourable  to  its  production.  A great  deal  howevcr  depends 
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huic  fdvet.  Mullum  vero 
pendet  ub  ipsius  corporis 
habitu,  neque  homo,  ut 
bos,  ad  libitum  saginari 
potest. 

105.  Certa,  secundum 
a;tatem  hominis,  obesitas, 
prospera  valetudinis  sig- 
num est  et  effectus.  Nimia 
vero,  ipsa  morbus  est,  et 
aliorum  morborum  causa. 
Semper  vero  et  certissimfe 
debellanda,  si  modo  fuerint 
bona  voluntas  et  vis  animi, 
valida  corporis  exercita- 
tione, brevi  somno,  parca 
et  siccil  diaeta.  Nec  facilfe 
miles  gregarius  repertus 
fuerit,  qui  de  tali  morbo 
conqueratur. 

106.  Adeps  semper  par- 
tem haud  exiguam  corporis 
facit,  aliquando  maximam. 
Non  est  igitur  dubitandum, 
quin  suos  usus  habeat. 
Motum  faciliorem  et  libe- 


fuvet  huic.  Vcrii  multum 
pendet  ab  habitu  ipsius  cor- 
poris, neque  homo,  ut  bos, 
potest  saginari  ad  libitum. 

105.  Certa  obesitas  se- 
cundum cetatem  hominis  est 
signum  et  effectus  prosper/e 
valetudinis  vero  nimia  ( obe- 
sitas ) est  ipsa  morbjis,  et 
causa  aliorum  morborum. 
Veru  (obesitas)  semper  et 
certissime  debellanda  est, 
(modo  si  fuerit  bona  volun- 
tas et  vis  animi ),  valida  ex- 
ercitatione corporis,  brevi 
somno,  diceta  parca  et  sicca. 
Nec  facile  miles  gregarius 
repertus  fuerit,  qui  conque- 
ratur de  tuli  morbo. 

106.  Adeps  semper  facit 
haud  exiguain  partem  corpo- 
ris, aliquando  (facit)  maxi- 
mam ( partem  ).  Igitur  non 
dubitandum  est,  quin  habeat 
suos  usus.  (Adeps)  reddit 


upon  the  habit  of  body,  since  man  cannot  be  fattened  at  plea- 
sure  like  an  ox. 

105.  A certain  degree  of  corpulency  is  an  indication  and 
effect  of  good  health.  Too  great  a share  of  it  is  a disease 
in  itself,  and  a cause  of  other  diseases.  It  may  be  always 
ovcrcome  (provided  there  be  intention  and  firm  resolution) 
by  powerful  exercise  of  the  body,  by  little  sleep,  by  sparing 
and  dry  diet.  A common  soldier  is  not  easily  found,  who 
complains  of  such  a disease. 

106.  Fat  always  forms  a great  part,  and  somelimcs  the 
pcatest  part  of  tlie  body.  Tliercfore  beyond  doubt,  it  lias 
its  uses.  It  renders  riiotion  more  ea.sy  and  free,  by  oiling 
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riorcm  reddit,  partes  , mo- 
vendas oblinendo,  et  sic 
frictionem  minuendo.  IIoc 
modo,  ne  abradantur  solidae 
partes,  quod  aliter  fieret, 
impedit;  nec  sinit  partes 
vicinas  concrescere,  quod 
aliquando  fit,  si  ulcere  vel 
alio  casu,  pars  aliqua  telae 
quae  adipem  continebat  de- 
structa fuerit. 

107.  Quin,  et  ad  coqroris 
formam  et  pulchritudinem 
haud  parum  confert,  magna 
interstitia  inter  musculos 
implendo,  quae  corpus  de- 
forme et  horrendum  redde- 
rent. Justa  autem  pingue- 
dine, hoc,  nitidum,  teres, 
atque  rotundum  fit.  Porro, 
adeps  colorem  dat  candi- 
dum, cereum,  qui,  roseo 
mixtus,  venustissimum  oris 
colorem  efficit.  Hinc  fit, 
ut  puellae,  male  metuentes 


motum  faciliorem  el  libe- 
riorem, oblinendo  paries 
movendas,  et  sic  minucrido 
frictionem.  Hoc  modo,  im- 
pedit, ne  solida  paries  ab- 
radantur,quod  fieret  aliter ; 
nec  sinit  partes  vicinas  con- 
crescere, quod  fit  aliquando, 
si  pars  aliqua  tela,  qua  con- 
tinebat adipem,  destructa 
fuerit  ulcere  vel  alio  casu. 

107.  Quin  confert  haud 
purum  ad  formam  et  pul- 
chritudinan  corporis,  im- 
plendo magna  interstitia 
inter  musculos,  qua  ( inter- 
stitia ) redderent  corpus  hor- 
rendum et  deforme.  Autem 
hoc,  (i.  e.  corpus)  fit  niti- 
dum, teres  atque  rotundum 
justa  pinguedine.  Porro, 
adeps  dat  colorem  candi- 
dum, cereum,  qui  miitus 
roseo,  efficit  colorem  ve- 
nustissimum oris.  Hinc  fit. 


the  parts  which  are  to  be  moved,  and  in  this  way  diminishes 
friction.  It  thus  prevents  the  abrasion  of  the  solid  parts, 
which  must  olherwise  take  place,  and  does  not  allow  the 
neighbouring  parts  to  grow  together,  as  sometimes  occurs 
when  sorae  pari  of  the  membrane,  which  contained  the  fat, 
is  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  other  accidents. 

107.  It  contribules  no  little  to  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
body,  by  filling  up  the  inlerstices  between  the  muscles,  which 
would  produce  horrible  deformity.  By  means  of  a due 
degree  of  corpulency,  the  body  becomes  smoolh  and  rounded. 
Moreover  fat  gives  ibat  fair,  waxen  colour,  which  when 
, mixed  with  the  rosy  tint,  fornis  the  most  hcauliful  complex- 
ion.  Ilence  it  is,  that  girls,  foolishly  fearing  too  much  cor- 
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ne  nimis  pinguescant,  et 
medicamentis,  dista,  vits 
genere,  marcescere  cenan- 
tes, cum  nitido  corporis  ha- 
bitu, oris  quoque  venusta- 
tem perdere  soleant. 

108.  Nutrire  creditur 
adeps  ex  suis  cellulis  in 
sanguinem  resumptus.  Sed 
hoc  minus  certum  est.  A 
frigore  quodammodo  defen- 
dit; animalibus  regionum 
frigidarum  magna  copia 
datus. 


ut  puella  mule  mehientes, 
ne  nimis  pinguescunt,  et  co- 
nantes  niarcescer-e  (se.)  me- 
dicamentis, diata,  et  genere 
vita,  soleant  perdere  cum 
nitido  habM  corporis,  quo- 
que venustatem  oris. 

108.  Adeps  (cum)  re- 
sumptus ex  suis  cellulis  in 
sanguinem  creditur  nutrire. 
Sed  hoc  est  minus  certum. 
Quodammodo  defendit  a fri- 
gore: (adeps)  datus  (est) 
magna  copia  animalibus  re- 
gionum frigidarum. 


pulency,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  themselves  by  medi- 
cines,  diet,  and  mode  of  life,  lose,  together  with  their  comely 
habit  of  body,  their  beautiful  complexion. 

108.  Fat  is  thought  to  nourish,  when  reabsorbed  from  its 
cells  into  the  blood.  But  Ihis  is  by  no  means  certain.  In 
some  manner  it  protects  from  cold,  (hence  a reason  that) 
fat  IS  supphed  in  such  abundance  to  the  animals  of  the  cold 
regions. 
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Cap.  ITI.  — De  solido  vivo, 
seu  genere  nervoso,  ejusque 
dotibus,  fabrica,  et  usibus; 
nec  non  de  conjecturis  qutc 
circa  ejus  naturam  et  func- 
tiones prolatm  sunt, 

109.  Solida  viva,  vel 
vitalia,  dicuntur  partes  so- 
lidae quae  sensum  et  mobi- 
litatem habent.  Hae  dotes, 
a vita  pendentes,  cum  ea 
incipiunt  etdesinunt.  Dotes 
vero  partium  solidarum,  de 
quibus  (75,  et  seq.)  dic- 
tum fuit,  etiam  post  mortem 
supersunt. 

110.  Partes  autem,  quae 
vel  sensum,  vel  mobilita- 
tem, vel  utrumque  habent, 
sunt  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
mr.dullu  oblongata,  medulla 
spinalis,  nervi  ex  his  ori- 


Cap.  III. — De  lito  solido, 
seu  (de)  genere  nervofo, 
que  (de)  dotibus,  fabrica 
et  usibus  ejus;  nec  non  de 
conjecturis  qua  prolata 
sunt  circa  naturam  et 
Junctiones  ejus, 

109.  Partes  solida,  qua 
habent  sensum  et  mobilita- 
tem, dicuntur  solida  viva, 
vel  vitalia.  Ha  dotes,  pen- 
dentes a vita,  incipiunt  et 
desinunt  cum  ea.  Iero 
dotes  partium  solidarum,  de 
quibus  dictum  fuit  (75,  et 
sequentibus ) supersunt  etiam 
post  mortem. 

110.  Autem  paries,  qua 
habent  aut  sensum  vel  mobi- 
litatem vel  utrumque,  sunt 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  medulla  spi- 
nalis et  nervi  oriundi  eihis. 


Chap.  III.— On  the  Hving,  solid,  or  nerious  svstem,  on  the 
properties,  structure,  and  uses  oj' it ; also  on  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  promulgated,  concerning  its  nature  and 
Junctions. 

109.  The  solid  parts  which  cnjoy  sensation  and  motion 
are  called,  living  orvital  solids.  These  properties,  depend- 
ing  upon  life,  begin  and  terminate  wilh  it.  But  those  pro- 
perties of  the  solid  parts,  wdiich  were  spoken  of  at  section 
75,  and  follovving  sections,  remain  even  alter  death. 

110.  The  parts  which  enjoy  sensation  or  motion  or  both. 
are  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  hledulla  Oblongata,  iWedulla 


undi,  per  totum  fere  corpus 
dittusi,  in  vana  singulorum 
sensuum  organa  et  musculos 
impensi,  et  demum  musculi 
ipsi. 

111.  Sensus  multo  magis 
generalis  est  quam  mobili- 
tiLS,  quippe  qui  omnibus 
partibusjam  recensitis  com- 
munis sit,  quamvis  plane 
per  nervos  solos  fiat.  Mo- 
bilitas vero  solis  fibris  mus- 
culosis eiit  propria.  Ubi- 
cunque igitur  sensus  est, 
ibi  nervi ; ubicunque  vero 
mobilitas  obseiTatur,  ibi 
fibrse  musculosae  videntur 
esse. 

112.  Quin  et  mobilitas 
ipsa  a nexu,  quem  musculi 
cum  nervis,&c. habent,  pen- 
dere videtur ; nam  resecto, 
vel  compresso,  vel  ligato 
nervo,  musculi  quibus  im- 
pendebatur, mobilitatem 


8.) 

tUff  uai  fere  per  lot  um  eorpu^, 
impensi  in  varia  organa  sen- 
suum singulorum  et  ( in ) 
musculos,  et  demum  musculi 
ipsi. 

111.  Sensus  est  midlo  ma- 
gis generalis  </uum  mobili- 
tas, quippe  qui  sit  communis 
omnibus  part  ibus  jam  recen- 
sitis, quamvis  fiat  plane  per 
nervos  solos.  V ero  mobilitas 
est  propria  fibris  musculosis 
solis.  Igitur  ubicunque 
est  sensus,  ibi  nervi  sunt ; 
vero  ubicunque  mobilitas  ob- 
servatur,ibi Jibrie  mnsculosie 
videntur  esse. 

112.  Quin  et  ipsa  mobi- 
litas videtur  pendere  a nc.n'i, 
quem  musculi  habent  cum 
nervis,  SfC.:  nam,nervo  resec- 
to vel  compresso  vel  ligato, 
musculi  quibus  ( nervus)  im- 
pendebatur, brevi  ( tempore  ) 


Spinalis,  and  nerves  arising  from  thoni,  spread  generally 
through  the  whole  body,  upon  tlie  various  organs,  separate 
senses  and  muscles,  and  lastly  tlie  muscles  thcraselves. 

111.  Sensation  is  mucli  more  general  than  molion,  for  it 
is  common  to  all  the  parts  above-mentioned,  althougli  it 
takes  place  evidently  by  means  of  the  nerves  alone.  Mobi- 
lity  is  confined  solely  to  the  muscular  fibres.  Therefore, 
wherever  there  is  sensation  there  are  nerves  ; and  wherever 
motion  is  observed  there  appear  to  be  muscular  fibres. 

1 12.  Mobility  itself  seems  to  depend  upon  the  connoctlon 
bctween  the  muscles  and  nerves  ; for  if  a nerve  be  cut,  com- 
pressed,  or  ticd,  the  muscles  oii  whicli  it  was  distributeil, 
lu  a short  time  lose  tlieir  mobililv,  or  peculiar  conlriictile 
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suam,  seu  vim  propriam 
contrahendi,  brevi  amittunt; 
nec  aliter  res  se  habet,  si 
cerebrum  ipsum,  vel  origo 
neiTorum,  male  affecta  fue- 
rint. 

113.  Sunt  qui  credunt 
musculos  a nervis  oriri  et 
formari,  et  ex  eadem  materia 
constare.  Utrique  sane  si- 
milem structuram  habent, 
quatenus  ex  fibris  valde  mi- 
nutis constent;  utrique  albi 
sunt,  dummodo  musculi 
probe  eloti,  et  a sanguine, 
quem  multum  continent, 
purgati  fuerint : Neque  ope 
microscopii  ullo  modo  dis- 
tingui possunt  fibra;  nervo- 
ste  quee  bene  multa;  mus- 
culos subeunt,  ab  ipsis  fibris 
musculosfs.,  Porro,  idem 
sensus  utrisque  est,  et  sti- 
mulantia et  sedantia  medi- 
camenta eosdem  plane  effec- 


uinittnnl  suam  mobihlalem, 
seu  vim  propriam  contra- 
hendi ; nec  res  habet  se  ali- 
ter, si  cerebrum  ipsum  vel 
origo  nervorum, male  affecta 
fuerint. 

113.  (Homines)  sunt, 
qui  credunt  mwsculos  oriri 
et  formari  nervis,  et  con- 
stare ex  eadem  materia. 
Sane  utrique  habent  similem 
structuram,  quatenus  con- 
stent ex  fibris  valde  minutis, 
utrique  sunt  albi,  dummodo 
musculi  fuerint  bene  eloti, 
et  purgati,  a sanguine 
quem  multum  continent : 
Neque  fibra  nervosa  qua 
bene  midta  subeunt  musculos 
possunt  ullo  modo  distingui 
ab  ipsis  fibris  musculosis,  ope 
microscopii.  Porro  est  idem 
sensus  utrisque ; et  stimu- 
lantia et  sedantia  medica- 
menta edunt  plane  eosdem 


power.  The  same  takes  place,  if  the  brain  ilself,  or  com- 
mencement  of  the  nerves,  be  disordered. 

113.  There  are  some  men,  who  consider  that  the  muscles 
arise  from,  and  are  formed  by  the  nerves,  and  consist  of  the 
same  substance.  '1  hey  both  certainly  have  a similar  struc- 
ture, inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  very  ininute  fibres  ; both 
are  white,  provided  the  muscles  be  well  washed  and  cleansed 
from  the  blood,  which  they  contain  in  considerable  quan- 
tity  ; nor  can  the  very  numerous  nervous  fibres  which  enter 
tlie  muscles  be  in  any  degree  distinguished  from  the  miis- 
cular  fibres  Ihemselves,  by  the  assistance  of  a microscope. 
Moreover  there  is  the  same  sensation  in  both,  for  stimulants 
and  sedatives  evidently  produce  the  same  effects  in  the  mus- 
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tus  in  musculis  edunt,  sive 
ipsi  musculo,  sive  nervo  qui 
eum  adeat,  admota  fuerint. 

114.  Quantis  difficultati- 
bus prematur  scientia  ori- 
ginis multarum  corporis 
partium,  idibi  locus  ent  di- 
cendi; sive  omnes  eodem 
tempore,  sive  alias  post 
alias,  certo  ordine  produci 
credamus.  Interea  tamen 
non  dissimulandum  est, 
partes  quasdam  musculosas 
perquam  mature  in  fcetu 
conspici,  et  insignem  vim 
et  robur  jam  adeptas  esse, 
quum  cerebrum  ipsum  ad- 
huc molle  et  fere  fluidum 
reperitur;  earumque  actio- 
nem ad  hujus  functionem 
et  augmen  requiri ; et  mus- 
culos semper  partibus  vere 
nervosis  multo  firmiores 
esse,  et  vim  propriam,  irri- 
tabilem nimirum,  habere. 


elfcclur,  in  musculis,  sive 
admota  fuerinl  ipsi  musculo, 
sive  nervo,  qui  adeat  eum. 

114.  Alibi  erit  locus  di- 
cendi, quantis  dijficultatibus 
scientia  originis  multarum 
partium  corporis  prematur ; 
sive  credamus  omnes  (par- 
tes ) produci  certo  ordine 
eodem  tempore,  sive  (creda- 
mus ) alias  ( partes  produci ) 
post  alias.  Interea  tamen 
non  dissimulandum  est,  par- 
tes quasdam  jnusculosas  C07i- 
spici  perquam  mature  in 
fatu,  et  jam  adeptas  esse 
insignem  vim  et  robur,  quum 
cerebrum  ipsum  reperitur 
adhuc  molle  et  fere  fuidum; 
que  unionem  earum  (par- 
tium musculosarum ) requiri 
ad  functionem  et  augnien 
ejus;  et  niusculos  semper  esse 
multo  firmiores  part  ibus  vere 
Jicrvosis,  et  habere  vim  pro- 


des, whether  they  be  applied  to  the  muscle  itself,  or  to  the 
nerve  which  enters  it. 

114.  There  will  be  elsewhere  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  which  obstruet  the  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  many  parts  of  the  body  ; whether  we  should  consider 
ffiem  all  as  produced  in  certain  order  at  the  same  time,  or 
in  succession  one  after  the  other.  Kevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  dissembled  thal  certain  musculaf  parts  are  observed  very 
early  in  the  foetus,  and  have  already  acquired  considerable 
power  and  strength,  whilst  the  brain  itself  is  found  stili  soft 
and  nearly  fluid,  and  that  the  action  of  these  parts  is  re- 
qoired  for  iis  functions  and  increa.se  ; and  likewise  that  mus- 
cles  are  much  firmer  than  paits  merely  nervous,  and  have  a 
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quam  uc‘i'vi  nunquam  pai- 
ticipant. 

115.  Oportet,  igitur,  vel 
ex  diversa  musculi  con- 
stituti fuerint  materia,  ab 
ea  ex  qua  nervi  fiunt,  vel, 
si  ex  eS,dem  utrique  con- 
stent, haec  fabricae  prorsus 
diversae  sit  in  his,  ac  in 
illis,  ut  vires  adeo  dissimiles 
habeat.  Quod  si,  igitur, 
diversa  sit  musculorum  ac 
nervorum  substantia,  tum 
facile  patebit  multam  sub- 
stantiam nervosam  cum 
musculosa  seraper  misceri. 
Nam  acicula  tenuissima  ixon 
potest  in  musculum  adigi, 
quin  inde  simul  multi  ra- 
muli nen  osi  pungantur  vel 
lacerentur;  ut  dolor  clare 
testatur  (1 11). 

116.  Igitur  tam  arctus 
inter  musculos  nervosque 


priwu,  nimirum,  irritabili  m, 
(jitam  ( vim ) nervi  nunijuam 
participant. 

115.  Igitur  oportet,  (ut) 
vel  musculi  constituti  fue- 
rint ex  diversa  materio,  ab 
ed  ex  qua  ( materia ) nervi 
Jiunt,  vel,  si  utrique  constent 
ex  eadem  ( materia ),  hac 
(materia ) sit  prorsus  di- 
versa fabrica  in  his  ac  in 
illis,  ut  habeat  vires  adeo 
dissimiles.  Quod  si,  igitur, 
substantia  musculorum  ac 
nervorum  sit  diversa,  tum 
facile  patebit  mullam  sub- 
stantiam nervosam  misceri 

, semper  cum  musculosa.  Nam 
tenuissima  acicula  non  po- 
test adigi  in  musculum, 
quin  inde  multi  ramuli  ner- 
vosi, simul  pungantur  vel 
lacerentur : ut  dolor  clare 
testatur  (111). 

116.  Igitur  nexus  tam 
arctus  intercedit  inter  mus- 


peculiar  property,  namely  irritability,  of  which  ibe  nerves 
never  partake. 

115.  It  mustbe,  that  the  muscles  are  formed  of  matter 
different  from  that  of  the  nerves,  or  if  bolh  are  formed  of  the 
same,  their  structure  must  be  different,  in  order  that  their 
properties  should  be  so  dissimilar.  Therefore,  if  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  muscles  and  ner\'es  be  different,  it  will  be  very 
ciear  that  inuch  nervous  substance  is  mixed  up  with  the 
muscles  ; for  the  finesl  needle  cannot  be  inserted  into  a 
muscle  without  many  nervous  ramifications  belng  pricked  or 
lacerated  ; as  pain  evidently  sbows.  (111) 

116.  Therefore,  therc  is  such  a very  close  connection  bc- 
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intercedit  nexus,  tum  quod 
ad  officium  attinet  quo  fun- 
guntur, tum  quod  ad  fabri- 
cam quam  habent,  ut  me- 
rito omnia  solida  viva  pro 
partibus  ejusdem  generis 
habeantur,  cui  nomen  Ge- 
nus Nervosum  a medicis  im- 
poni solet. 

1 1,7-  Mine  quas  hee  partes 
]x»ssident  dotes  medicorum 
et  philosophorum  attentio- 
nem optimo  jure  sibi  vin- 
dicarunt : plurimique  et  in- 
geniosissimi viri  (inter  quos 
summum  Neutonum  nume- 
rare oportet)  operam  haud 
exiguam  collocarunt  in  cau- 
sis earundem  investigandis, 
modoque  perscrutando  quo 
varite  ipsarum  functiones 
fierent ; variasque  quae  sin- 
gidis  placebant  de  his  rebus 
conjecturas  in  medium  pro- 
tulerunt. Nondum  vero  ra- 


vuhs  que  nervos,  Ium  (in 
eo ) quod  allinet  ad  officiutn 
quo  funguntur,  tum  quod 
ad  fabricam,  quam  habent, 
ut  merito  omnia  solida  viva 
habeantur  pro  partibus  ejus- 
dem generis,  cui  nomen  Ge- 
nus Nervosum  solet  imponi 
a medicis. 

117.  Mine  dotes,  quas 
ha  pui'tes  possident,  vindica- 
runt sibi  optimo  jure  atten- 
tionem medicorum  et  philo- 
sophonim:  que  plurimi  et 
ingeniosissimi  viri  ( inter 
quos  opwtet  numerare  sum- 
mum Neutonum ) colloca- 
runt haud  exiguum  operam 
in  investigandis  causis  ea- 
rundem, que  perscrutando 
(de)  modo,  quo  varia  func- 
tiones ipsarum  fierent ; que 
protulerunt  in  medium  va- 
rias conjecturas  de  his  i-ebus 
qua  (conjectura ) placebant 


tween  the  muscles  and  nerves,  both  in  their  functions  and 
structure,  that  all  the  living  solids  may  be  considered  a.s 
paris  of  one  kind,  to  which  the  name  of  nervous  System  has 
been  given  by  medical  men. 

117.  The  wonderful  properties  possessed  by  these  parts, 
deservedly  claimed  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  phi- 
losophers  : and  many  very  ingenious  men  (amongst  whom 
must  be  enumeraled  the  illustrious  Newton)  took  no  liltle 
pains  in  investigating  the  causes  of  them,  and  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  their  different  functions  were  per- 
formed  ; they  likcwise  published  the  various  conjectures 
formed  individually  upon  these  matters.  But  as  yet  ho 
rational  mode  of  investigating  the  subject  by  e.xperiment, 
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tio  ulla  proposita  est  rem 
per  experimenta  explorand  i ; 
et  experientia  bis  mille  an- 
norum satis  superque  de- 
monstravit sapientLssimos 
etiam  hominum  Natura  ar- 
cana conjectando  rarissime 
detegere.  Male  ommno 
Neutoni  nomine,  nunquam 
non  venerando,  abusi  sunt 
scriptores  nonnulli,  qui  opi- 
nionem quam  tueri  cuperent 
in  ejus  auctoritatem  rejece- 
runt totam  : quamvis  ille, 
solita  modestia  et  prudentia 
(quas  laudare  quam  imitari 
plerique  auctores  maluere) 
suam  de  hac  re  sententiam, 
pro  conjectura  tantum  seu 
quaestione  proposuerit,  ido- 
neis experimentis  et  argu- 
mentis aut  refellenda  aut 
confirmanda.  Sed  ne  qui- 
dem Neutoni  conjecturas 
pro  veris  sumere  licet : non 


shigulis.  Vero  nondum  ulla 
ratio  explorandi  rem  per  ex- 
pa-imentu  propoaila  ext ; et 
experientia  bis  mille  anno- 
rum demonstravit  satis  su- 
perque, etiam  sapient issimos 
homines  rarissime  detegere 
arcana  Natura  conjectando. 
Nonnulli  scriptores  omnino 
male  abusi  sun  t nomine  Neu- 
toni, nunquam  non  vene- 
rando, qui  rejecerunt  opinio- 
nem quam  cuperent  tueri 
in  auctoritatem  ejus ; quam- 
vis ille,  solita  modestia  et 
prudentia  ( quas  plerique 
auctores  maluere  laudare 
quam  imitari ) proposuerit 
suum  sententiam  de  hac  re, 
pro  conjectura  tantiim  seu 
quastione,  aut  refellenda 
aut  confirmanda  idoneis  ex- 
perimentis et  argumentis. 
Sed  licet  sumere  conjecturas 
ne  quidem  Neutoni  pro  ve- 
ris; ille  non  sic  (est ) imi- 


has  been  proposed  : and  the  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  has  more  than  adequately  shown,  that  the  most  learned 
can  very  rarely  discover  the  arcana  of  nature  by  conjecture. 
Some  writers  have  greatly  and  basely  abused  the  name  of 
Newton,  ever  to  be  venerated,  by  referring  their  opinion  to 
his  authority  ; although  he,  with  his  usual  modesly  and 
caution  (which  many  authors  would  rather  commend  than 
imitate,)  gave  his  opinion  on  this  subject.as  conjecture  or  a 
query  only,  to  be  reluted  or  established  by  proper  experi- 
ments  and  arguments.  But  we  must  not  receive  the  con- 
jectures even  of  a Newton  as  trulhs  : this  is  not  the  way  to 
imitate  him  ; nor  in  this  way  can  Science  be  advanced. 
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sic  ille  imitandus  ; ^lon  sic 
scientia  promovenda. 

1 18.  Vai'iae  profecto  sen- 
tentia;, de  modo  quo  sensus 
motusque  in  corpore  ani- 
mali liunt,  proWta;  suiit ; om- 
nibus vero  hoc  iundainen- 
tum  commune  est,  fortiLsse 
et  vitium  quoque,  nempe, 
quod  rationem  iitriusque 
petant  a motibus  quibus- 
dam Generi  Nervoso  pro- 
priis et  pecubaribus,  ab  or- 
gano sensus  incipientibus, 
et  per  nervos  ad  cerebrum 
propagatis,  dum  sentimus ; 
et  a cerebro  incipientibus, 
perque  nervos  (sive  eosdem 
qui  sensui  inserviunt,  sive 
alios  oimiiuo  diversos  et 
distmctos,  quamvis  in  eun- 
dem fasciculum  cum  illis 
colligatos)  ad  musculos  de- 
latis, dum  musculos  nostros 
ad  arbitrium  movemus. 


tandus  ; sic  scientia  non 
promovenda  (est ). 

118.  l^rofecto  varia  sen- 
tentia prolata  sunt  de  modo, 
quo  sensus  que  motus  volun- 
tarius Jiunt  in  corpoi-e ; vei'o 
hoc  est  commune  fundamen- 
tum, fortasse  et  vitium  quo- 
que omnibus,  quod  petant 
rutitHiem  utriusque  a moti- 
bus quibusdam  propriis  et 
peculiaribus  G ener  i Nervoso, 
incipientibus  ab  oi-gano  sen- 
sus, et  propagatis  per  iiervos 
ad  cerebrum,  dum  sentimus; 
et  incipientibus  a cerebro, 
que  delatis  ad  musculos  per 
nervos  (sive  eosdem  qui  in- 
serviunt sensui,  sive  alios 
omnino  diversos  et  distincr- 
tos,  quamvis  colligatos  in 
eundem  fasciculum ) dum 
movemus  musculos  nostro 
arbitrio. 


118.  Various,  indeed,  are  the  opinions  which  have  been 
advanced,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  sensations 
and  voluntary  motion  take  place  within  the  body  ; but  the 
coramon  foundation,  and,  perhaps,  error  of  all,  consistsin  this, 
that  they  seek  for  an  explanation  of  both  in  certain  motions, 
proper  and  peculiar  to  the  nervous  System,  which,  during 
sensalion,  beginning  from  the  organ  of  sense,  are  propagated 
by  means  of  the  nerves  to  the  brain  ; (and  which),  during 
voluntary  muscular  action,  begin  in  the  brain,  and  are  con- 
veyed  to  the  muscles  by  the  nerves,  either  the  same  which 
are  subservient  to  sensation,  or  others  quite  different  and 
distinet,  althuugb  bound  up  iiito  the  same  fasciculus. 

o 
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119.  IIos  inotiis  alii  cre- 
diderunt per  ipsam  substan- 
tiam nerv  orum  fieri,  tremen- 
tium vel  vibrantium,  ut  vo- 
cabant, non  secus  ac  lyrae 
chordae  tremunt  plectro  p'er- 

CUSSOB. 

120.  Alii,  quibus  bene 
perspectum  erat  quam  male 
accommodati  essent  nervi 
et  cerebrum  ad  tales  perfi- 
ciendos et  propagandos  tre- 
mores vel  motus  (quippe 
qui  toti  mollissimi  existant, 
et  vicinarum  partium  tactu 
multum  impediti,  vel  ssjie 
etiam  ad  vicinas  partes  alli- 
gati sint)  motus,  quos  fieri 
et  necessarios  esse  conten- 
debant, in  humorem  tenuem 
et  valde  mobilem  rejece- 
runt, quem  nervis  inesse  fin- 
gebant, inque iis  suis  legibus 
moveri,  multasque  et  niira.s 


119.  Alii  crediderunt  iKa 
molm  Jieri,  ^ per  ipsum  s^d>- 
xtuntiam  nervorum,  Ircnitn- 
fiiim  vel  vibrantium,  ut  vo- 
cabant, non  secus  ac  chorda 
lyra  ( chm ) percussa  plec- 
tro. 

120.  Alii,  quibus  erat 
bene  j>erspectum  quam  male 
nervi  et  cerebrum  essent  ac- 
commodati ad  perjiciendos 
et  propagandos  tales  tre- 
mores et  motus  ( quippe  qui 
existant  toti  mollissimi,  et 
sint  impediti  multum  tacta 
partium  vicinarum  vel  ( sint ) 
etiam  alligati  ad  partes 
vicinas ) rejecerunt  mutus, 
quos  contendebant  Jieri  et 
esse  necessarios,  in  tenuem 
et  valde  mobilem  humorem, 
quem  (illi ) Jingebant  ines-se 
neniis,  que  moveri  in  iis  suis 
legibus,  que  possidentem^ 


119.  Some  considered,  tliat  tliese  motions  talce  place 
lliroiigh  the  medium  of  tlie  sub.stance  of  thenenes,  trerabling. 
or  vibrating  as  tliey  term  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  strings 
of  the  lyie,  when  struck  by  the  plectrum. 

120.  Olhers,  who  perceived  how  ili  the  nerves  and  brain 
were  fitted  for  perfecting  and  propagating  such  tremors  and 
motions,  (inasmucli  as  they  are  ali  very  soft,  and  are  much  ob- 
stnicted  by  contact,  or  by  beingbound  down  to  neighbouring 
parts),  leferred  the  motions,  vvhich  they  admitled  were  pro- 
duced  and  were  iiecessary,  to  some  subtile  and  very  active 
fhiid,  whicli  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  nerves,  and  is  moved 


Possulcntrm  «Pcnin  lo  bc  ntci’^s!\ry  lo  eomplpic  ihe  of  ihi^ 

for  it  rttftTi»  to  hnniorein,  and  ii'  it  -touil  in  (hc  pre^i-ut  induouit.  ntouU, 

it  musl  Uc  rcaJ  jioauUt,  \uilt  t^ui  uiidir>looJ. 
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dotes  et  excellenliivs  possi- 
dent. 

121.  Alii  demum  ad 
iEtherem  Universalem  po- 
tius confugerunt,  qualem  et 
nuper  et  olim  multis  philo- 
sophis persuasum  est  totum 
mundum  pervadere,  im- 
plere, variisque  legibus  tem- 
perare ; cujus  ope  et  mi- 
nisterio sidera  mearent,  sol 
fulgeret,  mare  cresceret  de- 
cresceretque,  flumina,  bibe- 
rentur, venti  spiraient,  plan- 
tse  pullularent,  Jupiteripse 
tonaret. — Utilissimus  certe 
et  strenuissimus  aether,  sed 
nusquam  prehensus,  nus- 
quam ad  quaestionem  de- 
ductus, ut  sui  rationem  red- 
deret, Proteo  ipso  mutabi- 
lior et  fugacior,  diu  mul- 
tumque jam  fhistra  agitatus, 
tandem  requiescat  in  pace. 


multas  ct  miras  doles  et  ex- 
cellentias. 

121.  Alii  demum  potius 
confuttenmt  ad  Autherem 
Universalem,  qtialetn.  ct  iiu- 
])er  et  olim  persuasum  est 
multis  pliilosopltis  pervadere 
implere,  que  temperare  to- 
tum mundum  variis  legibus, 
ope  et  ministerio  ntjus,  sidera 
mearent,  sol  fulgeret , mare, 
cresceret  que  decresceret, 
flumina  laberentur,  venti 
spirarent,  planta:  pullula- 
rent, ipse  Jupiter  tonaret. 
Certe  jcther  est  utilissimus 
et  strenuissimus,  nusquam 
deductus  ad  qiueslionem,  ut 
redderet  rationem  sui,  mu- 
tabilior et  jugueior  Proteo 
ipso,  agitatus  jam  frustra 
que  diu  multum,  tandem 
requiescat  in  pace.  Nam  quee 
spes  prehendendi  ( illud ) 


in  them  by  certain  laws,  and  possesses  many  wonderful 
properties  and  virtues. 

121.  Laslly,  olhers  have  had  recourse  to  anuniversal  sither, 
such  as  formerly  and  lately  raany  philosophers  were  per- 
suaded,  pervaded,  fillod.and  governed  ihe  wliole  universe  by 
certain  laws  ; by  Ihe  aid  and  attendance  of  wluch,  ihe  stars 
moved,  tlie  sun  shone,  the  sea  rose  and  feli,  the  rivers 
glided  along,  the  winds  blew,  the  plants  shot  forth,  and 
Jupiter  himself  thundered.  Truly  aetheris  a very  useful  and 
. powerful  agent,  but  has  never  been  brought  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  itself,  more  changeable  and  fleetiiig  thau  Proteus 
himself,  agilated  so  long,  and  to  no  purpose,  at  last  Ict 
the  subject  rest  in  pcace  ; for  what  hope  it;  there  of  cateh- 
ing  “ what  is  allowed  to  assume  so  many  forms  V’ 
f.  2 
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Nam  qu®  spes  prehen- 
dendi “ cui  in  plures  jus  at 
trunsirc  figuras '!” 

“ Nani  modo  tn  juvenem,  nimio  te 
videre  leonem, 

**  Nunc  violentus  aper;  nunc  «jnehi 
leiti^isse  liniereiu. 

Anellis  eras;  modo  ie  faciebant 
cornua  taurum  : 

“ Siepc  lapis  poteras,  arbor  «jnoqne 
snepe  videri. 

**  interdum,  faeiein  Uquidarnni  imita* 
tus  ar|uanini, 

**  l-liinicn  eras;  interdum,  undis  con* 
irariiis 


122.  Male  vero  de  his  aut 
similibus  commentis  me- 
dici prius  disputaverint, 
quam  vel  observando  vel 
experiendo,  demonstratum 
fuerit,  talem  ®thera  existere, 
talesque  in  genere  nervoso 
motus  fieri ; vel  saltem  cre- 
dibile factum  fuerit,  talibus 
conjecturis  nodum  solutum 
iri.  Concessis  enim  omni- 


“ cui  jus  csl  transire  in 
plures  figuras'!’’  Nam  modo 
( illi ) videre  te  ( quam ) ju- 
venem, modo  ( videre ) te 
leonem  ; nunc  ( eras ) violen- 
tus aper  ; nunc  eras  anguis, 
quem  ( homines ) Umerent 
tetigisse  : >noda  cornua  fa- 
ciebant te  taurum  : stepe 
poteras  videri  lapis  quoque 
srepe  ( poteras  videri ) arbor ; 
interdum,  eras  jiumen  imi- 
tatus faciem  limpidarum 
aquarum ; interdum  eras 
ignis  contrarius  undis. 

122.  Autem  medici,  male 
disputaverint  de  his  aut  si- 
milibus commentis  prius, 
quam  demonstratum  fuerit, 
vel  observando  vel  experi- 
endo, talem  athera  existere, 
que  tales  motus  fieri  in  ge- 
nere nervoso ; vel  saltem 
fuerit  facium  credibile,  no- 
dum solutum  iri  talibus  con- 
jecturis. Enim  omnibus  con- 


“ For  noto  a mans  or  lion’sform  it  takes, 

“ Kow  a rude  hoar’s,  and  now  an  odious  snake's ; 

“ A hiilfs  majestic  front  is  oft  thine  own ; 

“ And  njt  ihou  seeiidst  a tree,  and  oft  a stone: 

“ A'ow  in  a bubbling  stream  thou  dost  aspire  ; 

“ And  uiater’s  fne,  now  creep  in  crimson firt.” 

Orgek’s  Ovid,  book  8th,  line  941. 

122.  But  medical  men  ilid  wrong  to  discuss  thesc  and 
bimilar  conjectures,  before  it  was  demonstrateJ  eitlicr  by 
observation  or  cxporience,  that  such  allier  exist.s,  and  that 
such  motions  takc  place  in  the  nervous  System,  or  it  was 
at  leasl  made  probable,  that  the  dilhculty  would  be  solved 
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bus  rle  anhere  et  motibus  in 
geiitre  nervoso  postulatis, 
parum  omnino  proficitur ; 
nam  tremores  nervorum  vel 
motus  setheris,  qualescun- 
que commentorum  hujus- 
mpili  amantissimi  sibimet 
fingere  potuerint,  nusquam 
aut  sensus  erunt,  aut  sensui 
similes,  aut  in  sensum,  se- 
cundum notas  Natura;  leges, 
unquam  mutabiles. 

123.  Nec  facile  quis- 
quam ostenderit  quo  pacto 
voluntas  animi,  cui  volun- 
tati nihil  inest  corporei,  te- 
nuissimum, et  subtilissi- 
mum, mobilissimumque 
aethera,  facilius  aut  melius 
quam  saxum  afficeret,  cum- 
que in  motus  conjiceret. 

124.  Nec  melior  hoc 
modo  aut  magis  perspicua 
ratio  redditur  sensuum  qui 
dicuntur  interni ; memoriae 


cessis  de  eelhere  et  motibus 
postulatis  in  genere  nervoso, 
omnino  parum  efficitur ; nam 
tremores  7iervorum  vel  mo- 
tus eetheris,  qualesctinijue 
(illi)  amantissimi  commen- 
torum hujusmodi  potuerint 
fingere  sibimet,  nusquam 
erunt  aut  sensus,  aut  similes 
sensui,  aut  unquam  muta- 
biles in.  sensum  secundum 
notas  leges  Natune. 

123.  Nec  quisquam  facile 
ostenderit  quo  pacto  volun- 
tas animi  (cui  voluntati 
nihil  corporei  inest ) affice- 
ret tenuissimum,  et  subtilis- 
simum que  mobilissimum 
atherem  facilius  aut  melius 
quam  saxum,  que  conjiceret 
eum  in  motus. 

124.  Nec  hoc  modo  melior 
aut  perspicua  ratio  redditur 
sensuum,  qui  dkuntur  inter- 
ni; scilicet  (ratio ) menio- 


by  such  conjectures.  For  every  thing  being  admitted  con- 
ceming  ®ther,  and  the  necessary  motions  in  the  nervous 
System,  little  is  gaincd  by  it ; for  the  tremours  of  the  nerves 
or  motions  of  the  sether,  of  whatever  description  the  warinest 
admirers  of  such  conjectures  imagined  them  to  be,  wilb 
never  be  sensation,  or  like  sensation,  or  capable  of  beina 
changed  into  it,,  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature. 

123.  No  one  will  easily  be  enabled  to  show,  in  what 

way  vohtion  of  the  mind,  (in  which  volition  therc  is  nothing 
corporea!,)  can  affect  that  finest,  most  subtile,  and  most 
active  aithcr,  more  easily  than  a stone,  and  could  put  it  into 
motinn.  * 

124.  Ihcre  is  no  better  or  clcarcr  explanation  of  tho  sen- 

G 3 
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scilicet,  imaginationis,  et  ju- 
rlicii.  ^'ix  credibile  erit 
motus  ullos  in  genere,  ner- 
voso retineri  et  condi,  nostro 
arbitrio  denuo  erupturos  et 
renovandos;  neque  impres- 
siones, aut  vestigia, aut  ima- 
gines ullas  eorum  motuum 
in  cerebro  imprimi,  veluti 
sigilli  in  cera,  quas  ad  arbi- 
trium nostrum  iterum  ite- 
rumque  contemplemur,  mo- 
tusque qui  eas  primo  effe- 
cissent denuo  integremus. 
Tamen  validissima  stepe  est 
sensuum  prateritomm  reno- 
vatio, recordantibus,  imagi- 
nantibus, somniantibus. 

125.  Quod  si  tales  motus 
ad  internorum  aque  ac  ex- 
ternorum sensuum  actio- 
nem necessarii  sunt,  tum 
jilane  oportebit,  vel  motus 
sensum  prxcedant,  vel  hic 


ria,  iimigiwitionis  ct  jiiJicit. 
Jirit  vix  credibile  vllos 
motus  retineri  et  condi  in 
gaicre  nervoso,  denuo  eruj>- 
turos  et  renovandos  nostro 
arbitrio ; neque-  impres- 
siones aut  vestigia,  aut 
imagines  idlas  eorum  mo- 
tuum imprimi  in  cerebro, 
veluti  sigilli  ( imprimunt  ur ) 
in  cerA,  quas  ( imagines ) 
contemplemur  iterum  it  enim- 
que  ad  nostrum  arbdrium, 
que  denuo  Integremus  /notus, 
qui  pri//ib  clfccissent  eas. 
Tamen  est  s/epe  validissima 
renovatio  saisuu/n  prateri- 
to/'u//i,  recordantibus,  i/nu- 
ginantihus  so)/miantibus. 

125.  Quod  si  tales  motus 
sn/it  necessarii  ecque  ad  oc- 
tio/iem  intemoru/n  ac  ex- 
ternoru/n  sc/isuum,  tum  pla/ic 
opo/iebit  ( ut ) vel  motia 
pnecedant  sensn/n,  vel  hic 


sations  wliich  arc  called  inlcrnal,  nauicly,  memory,  imagi- 
nation,  and  judgment.  It  can  scarcely  be  believeil,  that 
any  motions  can  be  rctained  and  accmnulated  in  the  nen  ous 
sj'stcm,  again  to  burst  fortli  and  be  rcnewtd  at  our  plca- 
sure,  nor  tliat  impressions,  or  traces,  or  any  im.agcs  of  those 
motions,  can  be  impressed  upon  tlie  brain,  like  a scal  upon 
wax,  that  we  inay  contemplate  them  again  and  again,  and 
may  renew  the  motions  which  primarily  produced  them. 
Nevertheless  tliere  is  frequently  a very  powcrfui  renovalion 
of  past  sensations,  in  memory,  imaginaiion,  and  dreaming. 

125.  But  if  such  motions  arc  cqually  necc.ssary  to  the 
action  of  the  internal  and  cxternal  senses,  it  must  cvidcntly 
be,  either  Uiat  motion  preeedes  scnsalion,  or  vice  versa,  oi 
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illos,  vel  denique  uno  eo- 
demque  temporis  puncto 
ulrique  liant. — Si  prior  est 
sensus,  a motu  quovis  fluidi 
nervorum  oriri  nequit,  et 
aliam  igitur  debet  habere 
causam. — Si  prior  est  motus 
ille,  causa  ejus  queerenda 
erit,  scilicet  qui  minime 
pendere  possit  a sensu  aut 
voluntate  quae  sequuntur. 
Si  demum  uterque,  motus 
nimirum  et  sensus, simul  fit, 
utriusque  abam  fingere 

oportet  causam ; neuter 
enim  alterius  causa  esse 
potest,  prius  quam  ipse 
existit. 

126.  Vix  sane,  aut  ne  vix 
quidem,  animo  concipere 
fjossumus  mutationem  ul- 
lam in  rebus  corporeis  fieri, 
qua;  a motu  quodam  non 
pendeat,  vel  saltem  cum 
motu  aliquo  modo  conjun- 


(' i.  c.  HCiius ) ( pracedat ) illos 
( /notiis ),  vel  dciii(jnc  utri- 
que  Jiunt  uno  que  eodem  tem- 
poie. — Si  sensus  est  prior, 
nequit  oriri  a quovis  motu 
Jiitidi  nervorum,  et  igitur 
debet  habere  aliam  causam. — 
Si  ille  motus  est  prior,  causa 
ejus  erit  qu/erendu,  scilicet 
qui  possit  pendere  minime 
a sensu  aut  voluntate  qu/c 
sequuntur.  Si  demum  utei-- 
que,  nimirum  motus  et  sen- 
sus, simul  jit,  oportet  jin- 
gei'e aliam  causamutriusque ; 
enim  neuter  potest  esse  causa 
alterius,  p/nus  quam  ipse 
existit . 

126.  Vix  sane,  aut  ne 
quidem  vix,  possumus  con- 
cipere animo,  ullam  muta- 
tionem jieri  in  rebus  corpo- 
reis qua  ( mutatio ) non  pen- 
deat a quodam  motii,  vel  sal- 
tem conjungatur  cum  moti/ 


lastly,  that  both  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
sensation  is  first,  it  cannot  arise  from  any  motion  of  the  fluid 
of  the  nerves,  and  therefore  must  have  some  other  causes. 
If  the  motion  precedes,  its  cause  must  be  sought  for,  since 
it  can  by  no  means  depend  upon  the  sensation  or  volition 
which  follows.  Lastly,  ifboth  of  them,  namely  motion  and 
sensation,  occur  simultaneously,  sorae  other  cause  of  both 
must  be  assigned,  for  neither  can  be  the  cause  of  the  other, 
before  its  own  existence. 

126.  We  can  scarcely,  and  indeed  not  possibly  conceive, 
that  any  change  can  take  place  in  bodies,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  some  motion,  or  be  connected  with  it  in  some 
degree.  13ut  the  subjects  treated  of  here,  namely  external 
o 4 


galur.  Res  vero  de  quibus 
hic  agitur,  sensus  nimirum, 
tum  externus  tum  internus, 
et  voluntas,  et  conatus  de- 
mum ad  musculos  vel  artus 
movendos,  non  sunt  cor- 
poreae, neque  iisdem  ac  tales 
res  principiis  explanandae. 

127.  Missis  igitur  hujus- 
modi commentis  de  rebus 
quas  Natura  forsitan  visi- 
bus humanis  negaverit,  tan- 
quam  ad  inutilia,  et  incom- 
prehensibilia, vel  absurda 
fortasse,  ducentibus,  magis 
e re  sua  erit,  si  medici  ad 
singulas  res  factas  et  veras 
de  hoc  argumento  investi- 
gandas semet  gnaviter  ac- 
cinxerint. 


(i/i(juo  modo.  Vero  rei,  de 
qudms  hir  agilur  ( nobis ), 
nimirum  sensus  tum  exter- 
nus tum  internus,  et  volun- 
tas, et  demum  eonntus  ad 
movendos  museutos  vel  artus, 
non  sunt  corporea,  neque 
explananda  iisdem  principiis 
ac  toles  res. 

127.  Jgitur  commentis  hu- 
jusmodi missus,  de  rebus, 
quas  Natura  forsitan  nega- 
verit visibus  humanis,  tan- 
quum  ducentibus  ad  inutilia, 
et  incomprehensibilia,  vel 
fortasse  absurda,  erit  magis 
e sua  re,  si  medici  gnaviter 
accinxerint  semet  ad  inves- 
tigandas singrdas  res  factas 
et  verus  de  hoc  argumento. 


and  intcrnal  sensation,  volitlon,  and  the  efforts  to  move  the 
muscles  or  limbs,  are  not  corporeal,  nor  explicable  on  prin- 
cipies whicli  may  be  applied  to  them. 

127.  Therefore,  conjectures  of  this  kind  being  laid  aside 
concerning  things  which  nature  perhaps  has  hidden  frora 
men’s  eyes,  as  conducing  to  useless,  incomprehensible,  and 
absurd  ideas,  it  vvill  be  more  to  the  purpose,  if  medical  men 
vigorousiy  apply  themselves  to  investigate  the  Irulhs  and 
facts  connected  with  this  subject. 
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Cap.  IV'^. — De  sensu  gencra- 
tim,  ejnsque  varietatibus, 
usibus,  voluptatibus,  moles- 
tiis et  vitiis, 

128.  Sensus  nulla  defi- 
nitione eget,  neque  rever^ 
facile  definiri  potest ; quippe 
quo  nihil  fere  simplicius 
sit,  aut  melius  intellectum. 
Describi  tamen,  vix  autem 
explanari  solet,  hujusmodi 
verborum  circuitu,  longo  et 
parum  accurato,  et  quidem 
siitis  inepto ; — Mutatio  cu- 
jus conscii  sumus  in  statu 
animi,  mutatione  aliqua  in 
statu  corporis  etfecta. 

129.  Utcunque  verb  sim- 
plex primo  aspectu  sensus 
videatur,  philosophi,  rem 


Gap.  IV. — De  sensit  gcnera- 
tim,  ijue  de  varietatibus 
tisibus,  voluptatibus,  mo- 
lestiis et  vitiis  ejus, 

128.  Senstis  eget  nulla 
definitione,  neque  reverti  po- 
test fiacilh  definiri;  quippe 
quo,  sit  fere  nihil  simpli- 
cius, aut  melius  intellec- 
tum. Tamen  solet  describi, 
autem  vi.v  explanari,  longo 
et  parum  accurato  et  qui- 
dem satis  inepto,  circuitu 
verborum  hujusmodi ; — Mu- 
tatio in  statu  animi,  cujus 
sumus  conscii  aliqua  muta- 
tione effecta  in  statii  cor- 
poris. 

129.  Vero  utcunque  sen- 
sus videatur  simplex  primo 
aspectu,  philosophi  jierscru- 


Chap.  IV. — On  sensaiinn  genexally,  on  its  varieties,  uses, 
pteasures,  and  disorders, 

128.  Sensation  requires  no  definltion,  nor  indeed  can  it 
be  easily  defined ; for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
simple,  or  better  understood.  Ilowever  it  is  usually  de- 
scribed,  buthardly  explained,  by  a long,  inaccurale,  and 
indeed  inappropriate  circumlocution  of  this  description : 
“ A change  in  the  state  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
produced  by  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  body.” 

129.  15ut  howevcr  simple  sensation  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  philosoplmrs  who  have  im|uired  iiito  the  subject  moro 
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accuratius  perscrutati,  du- 
plicem ejus  naturam  se  de- 
texisse crediderunt,  et  ideo 
monent  probe  esse  distin- 
guendum inter  duas  res  ad 
sensum  pertinentes,  quae 
vulgo  sub  uno  eodemque 
nomine  comprehendi  so- 
lent ; quamvis  profecto  ne- 
mo sanus  existat  tam  stu- 
pidus qui  res  ipsas  confu- 
derit ; et  sane  perperam 
omnino  talem  \mlgo  homi- 
num errorem  objecerunt 
philosophi. 

1 30.  Ihu-um  rerum  altera 
(mutatio  nimirum  quae  in 
animi  statu  efficitur)  ad  ani- 
mum solum  spectat,  et  huic 
propria  est,  sua  natura  fu- 
gax et  peritura,  et  simul 
simplicissima,  nullisque  aut 
definienda  aut  describenda 
verbis,  rei  externae  qua:  sen- 
sum excitat  dissimillima. 


iali  7'cm  accuratius  credide- 
runt se  deluisse  duplicem 
naturam  ejus,  et  ideo  mo- 
nent prohe  d'islinp.ucndum 
esse  inter  duas  res  pertinentes 
ad  sensum,  (jua  res  vul^o 
solent  comprehendi  suh  uno 
que  eodem  nomine ; quam- 
vis profecto  nemo  sanus  ex- 
istut  tam  stupidus  qui  con- 
fuderit res  ipsas;  et  sane 
philosophi  objecerunt  omni- 
no perperam  talem  vulgo 
errorem  hominum. 

130.  Altera  harum  re- 
rum ( nimirum  mutatio  qtue 
efficitur  in  statu  animi ) 
spectat  ad  animum  solum,  cl 
est  propria  huic,  fugax  ct 
peritura  sua  natura,  ct  si- 
mul  simplicissima,  que  aut 
defnienda  aut  describenda 
nullis  verbis,  dissimillima  rei 
externa  qua  excitat  sensum, 


minutely,  have  thought,  thal  they  have  discovered  it  as  being 
of  twofold  descriplion,  and  therefore  tcach  us,  that  distinc- 
tion  is  to  be  made  beUveen  tlie  things  which  relate  to  sen- 
sation,  in  which  those  things  are  commonly  comprehended 
in  the  same  name ; although,  in  Iruth,  no  sensihle  man  can 
be  so  stupid  as  to  confound  them  ; but  indeed  philosophcrs 
liave  rashly  set  this  forth  as  a common  error. 

130.  One  of  ihese,  namely,  the  change  made  in  the  state 
of  the  mind,  refers  to  the  mind  only,  and  is  peculiar  to  it, 
flceling  and  pcrishable  in  its  nature,  at  the  same  time  most 
simple,  and  capahle  of  being  defined  or  described  by  no 
terms,  most  unlike  the  extcrnal  objcct  which  e.xcites  sciisa- 
tion,  very  dillcreul  fioin  cvciy  state  and  nature  of  the  body, 
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ab  omni  corporea  condi- 
tione atque  natura  alienis- 
sima, ita  ut  neque  ipsa,  nec 
quicquam  ipsi  simile,  in  re 
externa  quam  percipimus 
inesse  possit. 

131 . Altera  vero  res  quas 
vulso  sub  nomine  sensus 
comprehenditur,  qualitas  ni- 
mirum quaevis  rei  externae 
quam  contemplamur,  quam 
sensus  (mutatio  scilicet  in 
animi  statu)  nobis  repre- 
sentat  vel  suggerit,  longe 
diversae  videtur  esse  natu- 
rae.— Qualitates  enim  rerum 
externarum,  quas  sensus  ope 
percipimus,  ad  illas  res  so- 
las pertinent ; neque  animo 
ullo  pacto  inesse  possunt, 
nec  quicquam  cum  animo, 
variisque  ejus  statibus,  si- 
mile aut  commune  habent, 
sua  natura  constantes  et 
durabiles,  sive  perceptae  a 


aliaimima  ah  omni  corpo- 
rea.  condilione  atque  natura, 
ita  ut  neque  ipsa,  nec  quic- 
quain  simile  ipsi,  possit  in- 
esse ni  re  externa,  quum 
percipimus. 

131.  Veri)  altera  res  qute 
vulgo  comp?'ehenditur  sub 
nomine  sensus,  nimirum 
qualitas  qjiavis  rei  extenue 
quam  contemplamur,  quam 
sensus  (scilicet  mutatio  in 
Statii  animi ) representat  vel 
suggerit,  videtur  esse  natura 
longe  diversa.  Enim  qua- 
litates rerum  externanim, 
quas  percipimus  ope  sensus, 
pertinent  ad  illas  res  solas  ; 
neque  possunt  inesse  animo 
ullo  pacto,  nec  habent  quic- 
quam simile  aut  commune 
cum  animo  que  variis  stati- 
bus ejus,  constantes  et  dura- 
biles sua  natura,  sive  fue- 
rint percepta  a nobis  sive 


so  that  neilher  itself,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  can  exist  in  tho 
cxternal  objccis  which  we  perceive. 

131.  The  other  thing  which  is  commouly  understood  by 
the  Word  sensation,  that  is,  any  quality  of  an  external  object 
which  we  contemplate,  which  the  sensation  (namely  tlie 
change  in  the  state  of  mind)  represents  or  suggests,  appears 
to  be  of  a very  different  nature.  For  the  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal things,  which  we  perceive  by  the  aid  of  sensation, 
relate  to  them  alone,  nor  can  exist  in  the  mind  in  any  degree, 
nor  can  they  have  any  thing  alike  or  in  comnion  with  the 
mind  or  its  different  States  ; (they)  are  constant  and  lasting 
in  their  nature,  whether  they  are  perceived  by  us,  or  unknown 
and  neglected,nor  are  (thcy)so  simple,  but  that  many  of  them 
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nobis  fuerint,  sive  ignot®  au  t 
neglectse,  neque  adeo  sim- 
plices, quin  multsE  saltem 
earuip,  facile  et  accurate  de- 
finiri aut  describi,  et  inter 
se  invicem  comparari,  pos- 
sint. 

132.  Plurimam  profecto 
et  utilissimam  de  rebus  ex- 
ternis scientiam,  facillimo  et 
simplicissimo  modo,  per  va- 
rios sensus,  visum  praeser- 
tim et  tactum,  sine  ullo 
studio  aut  labore  acquiri- 
mus ; ita  ut  bene  perspi- 
cuum sit,  hoc  (quadam  sal- 
tem ex  parte)  consilio,  istas 
sentiendi  facultates  a Su- 
premo Opifice  nobis  esse 
datas.  Non  omnes  vero 
sensus  hunc  usum  prsestant ; 
neque  tam  facilis  ad  totius 
Naturae  scientiam  patet  via: 
et  sane  multa  ostendunt, 
varios  quibus  instruimur 


(fuerint)  ignota  uut  nep- 
Jecta,  netjne  aileu  siiiiplices, 
quin  saltem  multa  earum 
possint  facili,  et  accurate 
definiri  aut  describi,  ct 
comparari  inter  se  invicem. 

123.  Profecto  acquiri- 
mus plurimam  et  utilissimam 
scientiam  de  rebus  externis, 
facillimo  ct  simplicissimo 
modo,  per  varios  sensus, 
prasertim  ( per ) visum  et 
tactum  sine  ullo  studio  aut 
labore  : ita  ut  sit  bene  per- 
spicuum (saltem  ex  quadam 
parte ),  istas  facultates  sen- 
tiendi datas  e.sse  nobis  a 
Supremo  Opifice,  hoc  con- 
silio. Vero  non  omnes  sensus 
preestant  hunc  usum  ; neque 
via  tam  facilis  palet  ad  sci- 
entiam totius  Notura:  ct 
snne  multa  ostendunt,  varios 
sensus,  quibus  instruimur. 


admit  of  ready  and  accurate  definition  or  description,  and 
may  be  mutually  compared  with  each  other. 

132.  'J’ruly,  we  acquire  much  and  most  useful  knowledpe, 
concerning  external  objects,  in  a niost  ea.«y  and  simple 
manner,  (that  is)  by  means  of  the  various  senses,  parlicu- 
larly  by  sight  and  by  touch,  without  any  study  or  difticully  ; 
so  that,  it  is  very  evident,  (Io  some  extont  at  leasl,)  that 
these  faculties  of  the  senses  were  given  by  the  Supreme 
Maker  for  those  very  purposes.  AU  the  senses  do  iiot 
nnswer  this  purjmse,  nor  is  tlicre  so  ciear  a palh  to  the 
knowledge  of  ali  nature  : but  inany  things  show  that  the 
various  senses,  with  which  we  are  supplied,  are  frcqucntly 
subservient  to  other  important  uses. 
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sensus,  aliis  sa>pe  et  eximiis 
usibus  inservire. 

133.  Fit  sensus  in  iio- 
mine  .sano  et  vigili,  quan- 
docunque  status  partis  cu- 
jusvis  generis  ne?~vosi  ali- 
quantum mutatus  fuerit, 
sive  ista  mutatio  ab  externa 
causa,  sive  ab  interna,  facta 
sit. — Qui  a priore  causa 
hunt  sensus,  ab  impressione 
vel  impulsu ; qui  a poste- 
riore causa  fiunt,  a consci- 
entia, apud  medicos,  dicun- 
tur esse. 

134.  Neque  ab  omni  sane 
impulsu  in  gerius  nervosum 
fit  sensus.  Ut  sentiamus, 
oportet  certa  vi  aut  impetu 
in  partem  sensu  praiditam 
impulsus  factus  sit.  A le- 
viore enim  impulsu,  sensus 
obscurus  aut  plane  nullus 
est ; ab  impulsu  autem 
multo  vehementiore,  dolor 


siepc  inservire  aliis  et  ex- 
imiis usibus. 

133.  Sensus  Jit  in  homine 
sano  el  vigili,  <j  uandociuu/ue 
status  partis  ciijusvis  generis 
?iervosi  Jiieril  aliquantum 
mutatus,  sive  ista  mutatio 
sit  faeta  ab  externa  causa, 
sive  ub  interna  ( causa) . Sen- 
sus qui  jiunt  a priore  causa 
dicuntur  (apud  medicus) 
esse  ab  imj)ressionc  vel  im- 
pulsu ; (sensus ) qui  Jiunt  a 
posteriore  causa,  (dicuntur 
esse ) a conscientia. 

134.  Neque  sane  Jit  se?i- 
sus  ab  omni  impulsu  in  genus 
nervosum.  Vt  sentiamus, 
oportet,  (ut ) impulsiss  sit 
Jactus  certa  vi  aut  impetu 
in  pariem  prtcditam  sen.su. 
Enim  sensus  est  obscurus 
aut  plane  nullus  a leviore 
impulsu  : autem  dolor  Jit, 
ab  impulsu  multo  vetiemcn- 


133.  Sensation  takcs  place  in  a inan,  healtliy  and  awake, 
vvhenever  llic  state  of  any  porlion  ot  tlie  nervous  system  bo 
in  some  degree  changed,  whetlicr  thal  chango  arises  from 
an  external  or  internal  cause.  Sensations  whicli  occor 
from  ihe  former  caase,  are  said  by  inedical  nien,  to  be  froni 
iinpression  or  impulse ; but  those  arising  from  the  laller 
cause,  (are  said  lo  be)  from  consciousness. 

134.  Sensation  is  not  produced  by  every  impulse  upon 
the  nervous  system.  In  order  that  we  have  perception,  it  is 
ngcessary  ihat  the  impulse  be  made  with  a certain  force  and 
imi>elus  on  the  pari  endowed  wilh  sensation.  For  sensation 
is  dull,  or  quite  unperceived  from  a slighter  degree  of  im- 
pulse, bul  pain  is  prodyced  if  the  impulse  be  much  more 
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fit,  sine  ullo  distincto  sen- 
su ; quod  si  impulsus  de- 
mum vehementissimus  fue- 
rit, tantnque  vis  parti  sen- 
tienti illata  fuerit,  ut  organi 
ipsius  fabrica  tedatur,  tum 
stupor  fere  oritur. 

1 35.  Neque  perbrevis  im- 
pulsus sive  impi  essio,  quam- 
vis alioquin  satis  Vehemens, 
distinctum  sensum  efficit ; 
nimiruni  ad  quem  temporis 
aliquod,  et  diuturnitas  quae- 
dam impressionis,  requi- 
rantur,—Docontcorpora,  et 
quidem  satis  magnaj  molis, 
tiinta  velocitate  mota,  ut 
conspici  nequeant.  — Par 
quoque  ratio  est  multorum 
dolorum,  quos  praestigia- 
tores solent  exhibere;  qui- 
bus hominibus.  Axioma,  et 
quasi  artis  totius  fundamen- 


tiurc,  sine  vllo  distincto 
sensi  ; fjuud  si  impulsus  de- 
mum fuerit  vehementissimus, 
ijue  tanta  vis  fuerit  illatu 
parti  sentienti,  ut  fabrica 
orguni  ipsius  Uedafur,  tum 
fere  stupor  oritur. 

135.  Neque  impulsus  sive 
impressio  perbrevis,  quamvis 
alioquin  salis  vehemens,  effi- 
cit distinctum  sensum  ; nimi- 
rum ad  quem,  aliquod  tem- 
poris, et  qiuedam  diuturni- 
tas impressionis  requirantur. 
— Corpora  docent,  et  quidem 
molis  satis  magna,  mota 
tantavelocitate,ut  nequeant 
conspici.' — Quoque  est  par 
ratio  multorum  dolorum,^ 
quos  prastigiatores  solent 
exhibere  ; quibus  hominibus, 
solet  esse.  Axioma,  et  quasi 
fundamentum  totius  artis, 


povverful,  and  there  is  no  distinet  sensation  ; and,  lasllv,  if 
the  impulse  be  of  a most  violent  character,  and  so  niuch 
violence  be  applied  to  the  sentient  part,  that  its  sqncture 
is  injured,  stupor  is  then  generally  produced. 

135.  A rapid  impulse  or  impression,  although  otherwise 
sufficiently  powerful,  does  not  produce  a distinet  percep- 
tion  ; for  instance,  such  an  one  as  requires  some  lime,  and  a 
certain  period  of  impression.  We  are  taught  this  by  bodies 
of  some  magnitude,  which  are  moved  ivitli  such  velocity 
tliat  they  cannot  be  seen.  There  is  the  same  explanatiofi 
of  the  tricks  which  jugglers  are  accustomed  to  exhibit,  with 
which  men,  it  is  an  axiom,  and  as  it  wcre  a fundamcntal 


30.  Dolorum  is  the  itenilive  pinral  of  dolus^  i,  ikcril,  a iriiis,  a <V.r. 
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Ium,  esse  solet,  motum  visu 
inulto  esse  velociorem. 

136.  Cessante  vero  Im- 
pulsu, sublataque  ideo  ex- 

• terna  sensus  causa,  ipse  qui 
excitatur  sensus,  per  ali- 
quod, quamvis  exiguum, 

' tem])oris  spatium,  durare 
solet. — Docetcirculus  flam- 
meus, quem  conspicimus  a 
rapida  rotatione  baculi  ar- 
|d  dentis. 

137.  Sensus  autem  non 
ladeo  est  corporeus  quin 
multum  pendeat  a statu 
mentis.  Hac  enim  aliis  re- 
bus occujiata,  impulsus  sa- 
tis validi  in  organa  sensuum 

■ facti,  vix,  aut  ne  vix  quidem, 
percipiuntur.  Contra,  si 
probe  animum  attendimus, 
neglectis  vixque  perceptis 
: gravioribus,  levissimos  siepe 


motum  esse  mulco  velociorem 
visu. 

136.  Vero  iinpulsti  ces- 
sante, que  causa,  exteruu 
sensiis  u/co  sublata,  ipse 
sensus  qui  e.rcitatur,  solet 
durare  per  aliquod,  quam- 
vis exiguum  tempits.  Cir- 
culus Jiummeus  docet,  quem 
( circulum ) conspicimus  a 
rapida  rotat  io7ie  baculi  ui>- 
dentis. 

137.  Autem  sensus  non 
est  adeo  corporeus,  quin 
multum  pendeat  a stutti 
mentis.  Knim  hac  (i.  e. 
mente)  occupata  aliis  rebus, 
impulsus  .satis  validi  facti  in 
organa  sensuum,  vi.v  aut  nc 
quidem  vix  percipiuntur. 
Contra  si  probe  attendimus 
animum,  gravioribus  (im- 
pulsibus ) neglectis  que  vix 


principle  of  tlieir  art,  that  motipn  is  much  more  rapid  tlian 
Vision. 

136.  But  when  the  impulse  ceases,  and  consequently  the 
extemal  cause  of  sensation  be  withdrawn,  the  sensation, 
which  is  excited,  usually  lasts  for  some,  although  for  a short 
time.  The  fiery  ring,  which  we  see  by  rapidly  rotating  a 
burning  stick,  is  a proof  of  this. 

137.  IJut  sensation  is  not  so  corporeal,  that  it  does  not 
depend  considerablyon  the  state  of  mind.  For,  if  this  be  em- 
ployed  on  olher  things,  impul.scs,  though  not  inconsiderable, 
exerted  iipon  the  organs  of  the  senses,  are  scarcely,  or  not 
even  (>ossibiy  perceived.  On  the  olher  hand,  if  tlie  mind 
be  properly  applied,  more  powerfnl  impulsos  are  neglected 
aml  scarcely  pcrccplible,  and  we  aro  oflcn  able  wilh  ease  to 
[icrccive  the  slightest  iinprcs.sions. 
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impulsus  facile  percipere 
possumus. 

138.  IIoc  ut  videtur  fun- 
damento, magnil  saltem  ex 
parte,  nititur  mirum  illud 
et  fere  incredibile  singulo- 
rum sensuum  externorum 
acumen  et  perfectio,  qus 
varii  homines,  variis  occu- 
pati negotiis,  multo  usu  so- 
lent adipisci : quamvis  sa- 
tis sit  verisimile  perfectio- 
nis hujusmodi  nonnihil  tri- 
buendum esse  conditioni 
organorum,  quas  variis  mo- 
dis acui  possint  crebm  ex- 
ercitatione, et  <ad  propria 
munera  melius  aptari.  Bene 
notum  est  organa  motus 
hoc  modo  haud  parum  pro- 
ficere. 

139.  Attentio  a voluntate 
quodammodo  pendet ; ta- 
men plerumque  datur  sen- 
sibus validis,  novis,  jucun- 


percfpt  is,  sfrpc  possu/mis  fn- 
cili  per-cipere  levhnimos  im- 
puLsus. 

138.  Illud  mirum  el  ftrt 
incredibile  acumen  et  pcr- 
feclio  singulorum  sensuum 
eiternurum,  qutt  varii  ho- 
mines occupati  variis  neg(t- 
tiis  solent  adipisci  multo 
usu,  nititur  hoc  fundamento, 
ut  videtur,  saltem  ex  magna 
parte : quamvis  verisimile 
sit,  nonnihil  perfectionis 
hujusmodi  esse  tribuendum 
conditioni  organorum,  qutc 
possint  acui  crebra  exercita- 
tione variis  modis,  et  melius 
aptari  ad  propria  numera, 
liene  notum  est  organa 
motus  hoc  modo  projicere 
haud  parum. 

139.  Attentu)  pendet  quo- 
dammodo avoluntate  : tanien 
plerumque  ( attentio)  datur 
sensibus  validis,  ))Ovis,  jucun- 


138.  That  surprising  and  nearly  incredible  acuteness  and 
perfection  of  ihe  individual  senses,  which  various  men 
occupied  in  diderent  branches  of  buslness,  are  accustomed 
to  acquire  by  constant  exercise,  rests  on  this  principle,  as  it 
appears,  at  least  in  a great  degree  ; allhough  it  is  probable, 
that  some  of  the  perfection  of  this  bind,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  condition  of  the  organs,  which  may  be  rendered  acute, 
by  frequent  exercise  in  different  ways,  and  better  fitted  to 
their  proper  functions.  It  is  well  known  ihat  the  organs 
of  motion  receive  no  inconsiderablc  benefit  in  this  way. 

139.  Attcnlion  depends  in  some  degree  upon  ihc  will ; 
yct,  it  is  gciierally  dirccted  to  powerful,  new,  plcasant,  and 
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«lis,  inaratis,  iisqiie  demum 
(lui  mentem  quivis  mocl© 
I ])r<eter  solitum  afficiunt  vel 
1 commovent. 

140.  Hinc  tot  res  vix  ac 
1 ne  vix  quidem  perceptae, 
quamvis  idonei  in  organa 
■ sensuum  impulsus  ab  iis 
•facti  sint,  vel  si  quodam- 
modo, quamvis  minus  ac- 
( curate,  perceptie  fuerint, 
■statim  oblivioni  traditae. 
IHinc  novae  semper  res,  cae- 
ttens  paribus,  maxime  ob- 
servatae, novique  sensus 
1 validissimi.  Hinc  saepe  re- 
petiti sensus,  quamvis  va- 
lidi, brevi  familiares  fiunt, 
et  fere  negliguntur;  debi- 
liores vero  impulsus,  qui  ta- 
men sensum  satis  validum 
dare  solebant,  saepe  repe- 
titi, neque  omnino  percipi- 


(Ih,  rn pluralis-,  que  tlemum  iix 
qni  (ijliciiint  vel  commovent 
mentem  praler  solitum  quo- 
vis modo. 

140.  Hinc  tot  7'es  viv  et 
ne  quide?n  vix  percepta, 
stutim  (sunt ) tradita  obli- 
vioni, quamvis  idonei  im- 
pulsus sint  facti  ab  iis  in 
organa  sensuum,  vel  si  quo- 
dammodo percepta  fuerint 
quamvis  minus  accurate. 
Hmc  semper  nova  res,  ca- 
teris  partbus,  ( sunt ) max- 
imi. observata,  que  novi 
se?istis  (sunt ) validissimi. 
Hinc  sensus  sape  repetiti, 
quamvis  validi,  fiunt  fami- 
liares brevi  ( tempore)  et 
fere  negliguntur  ; vero  de- 
biliores impulsus,  qui  tamen 
solebant  dare  satis  validum 
sensum,  sape  repetiti,  neque 
omnino  per  cipiuntur,  neque 


disagreeable  sensations,  and  lastly  to  tliose  which  affect  or 
■excite  tlie  mind  in  any  unusual  manner. 

140.  Hence  so  many  things  which  are  scarcely  and  not 
in  any  degree  perceived,  although  proper  impulses  have 
been  made  by  them  upon  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  like- 
' wise  others  in  some  degree  perceived,  although  less  accu- 
rrately,  are  immediately  committed  to  oblivion.  Hence  new 
Ihirigs,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  are  always  inost 
noticed,  and  new  sensations  are  the  most  powerful.  Hence 
sensations  often  repeated,  although  powerful,  become  fami- 
har  in  a short  time,  and  are  commonly  neglected  ■,  but 
weaker  impulses,  which  were  accustomed  to  excite  suffi- 
-lenlly  slrong  sensation,  when  frequently  repeated,  are  not 
at  all  perceived,  nor  Icave  any  traces  ol'  thcm  in  the  mind. 


iint\ir,  neque  ulla  sui  vesti- 
gia in  animo  relimiuunt. 

141.  Sunt  qui  strenue 
contendunt  hominem  inter 
sentiendum  unicum  tantum 
sensum  vel  rei  externa;  per- 
ceptionem semper  contem- 
plari; sed  tara  facile  tam- 
que  subito  atl  suum  quo- 
dammodo arbitrium  ab  uno 
ad  alium  sensum  ire  atque 
redire,  ut  primo  intuitu 
multos  simul  capere  sibi 
videatur. — Sed  hoc  minus 
certum  est. 

142.  Certissimum  vero 
est  hominem  saepe  plures 
sensus  ejusdem  generis  si- 
mul percipere,  dummodo 
hiitaconjungiet  quasi  mis- 
ceri possint,  ut  unam  per- 
ceptionem, a singulis  di- 
versam, et  ex  iis  composi- 
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relinquunt  ulla  vestigia  suP' 
in  animu. 

141.  f Homines ) sunt, qui 
strenue  contendunt  inter 
sentiendum,  hominem  semper 
contemplari  unicum  sensum 
tunthn  vel  perceptionem  rei 
extenue  ; sed  ( illum ) ire 
atque  redire  tam  facile  atque 
subito,  ab  uno  ad  alium  sen- 
sum quodammodo  ad  suum 
arbitrium,  ut  primo  intuitu 
videatur  sibi  capere  multos 
simul.  — Sed  hoc  est  miniis 
certum. 

142.  Vero  certissimum  est 
hominem  scepe  percipere 
plures  sensus  ejusdem  generis 
simul,  dummodo  hi  possint 
ita  conjungi  et  qiuisi  misce- 
ri, ut  efficiant  unam  percep- 
tionem, diversam  a singulis, 
et  compositam  ex  iis.  Hac 


141.  There  are  some  men  who  strenuously  contend,  that 
during  sensation,  man  ahvays  contemplates  only  one  sensa- 
tion  or  perception  of  an  externa!  object ; but,  that  it  goes 
and  returns  so  suddenly  and  easily,  from  one  sensation  to 
another,  as  it  were,  at  its  pleasure,  that  at  tirst  glance,  he 
seems  to  himself  to  comprehend  many  at  the  same  time. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

142.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  man  often  perceives 
several  sensations  of  the  same  description  at  the  same  time, 
provided  they  be  so  combined,  and,  as  it  were,  mixe<^  that 
they  effect  one  perception,  differing  frora  the  single  ones. 
and  composed  of  them.  This  union  niay  be  produced,  either 


31.  Sui.  of  lilnisrll',  of  licrsrlf,  of  iiM'lf,  ii  likculic  incil  a vfural  prooonD, 
as  iut,  of 
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tam,  erticiant.  llaic  con- 
junctio tieri  potest  vel  sin- 
j(ulis  iinpulsilms  simul  tac- 
j tis,  vel  novis  impulsibus 

i prioribus  tam  subito  succe- 
dentibus, ut  prior  sensus 
nondum  desiverit,  cum  pos- 
terior jam  inceperit.  Sen- 
sus enim  saipe  diutius  quam 
ipse  impulsus  durat,  pra;- 
■ sertnn  si  idonea  adbibita 
fuerit  animi  attentio  (136, 

1 137).  Docet  sonorum  com- 
positio musica;  docet  char- 
ta variis  coloribus  tincta, 
qua;  rapide  in  circulum 
acta,  eundem  colorem  me- 
dium vel  mixtum,  ex  aliis 
compositum,  exhibet,  ac 
ipsi  colores  mixti  efficerent. 
Odores  quoque  et  sapores, 
singuli,  ut  videtur,  suo  ge- 
nere, pares  compositiones 
.accipiunt;  quarum alise  gra- 
ta;, alia;  ingratissima;  repe- 


conjunclio  potest  fieri  vel 
shi^utis  impulsibus  simul 
factis,  vel  ?iovis  impulsibus 
tum  s/ibilb  succedentibus 
prioribus  ut  prior  sensus 
nondum  desiverit,  cum  sen- 
sus posterior  jam  inceperit. 
Enim  sensus  sepe  durat 
diutius  quum  ipse  impulsus 
presertim  si  idonea  atten- 
tio animi  fuerit  adhibitu 
(136,  137.)  JUusica  com- 
positio sonorum  docet ; char- 
ta tincta  variis  coloribus 
docet,  que  ( charta ) rapidi, 
acta  in  circulum,  exhibet 
eundem  colorem  medium  vel 
mixtum  compositum  ex  aliis, 
ac  ipsi  colores  mixti  effice- 
rent. Quoque  odores  et 
sapores  accipiunt  pares  com- 
positiones singuli  suo  genere, 
ut  videtur:  alie  quarum  re- 
periuntur  grate,  alie  in- 
gratissime. coqui  et 


i 


iti 
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if 


by  separate  impulses,  made  simultaneously,  or  by  fresh 
impulses,  so  suddenly  succeeding  the  first,  that  the  first 
sensation  has  not  subsided  before  the  latter  sensation  has 
commeaced.  For  sensation  often  Iasis  longer  than  the  im- 
pulse, particularly  if  proper  atlention  of  the  mind  be  ap- 
plied,  (136,  137).  The  inusical  combination  of  sounds  is 
an  instance;  there  is  an  example  of  this  in  paper  tinged 
'with  various  eolours,  wliich,  if  rapidly  moved  in  a circle, 
shows  the  satae  raean  or  inixed  colour,  compounded  of  the 
others,  as  the  sepaiate  eolours,  if  mixed,  would  produce. 
Also  smells  and  tastes  admil  of  liltc  combinations,  each 
in  its  kind  : some  of  them  are  found  agretable,  others  most 
disagreeable  ; the  art  of  the  cook  and  perfumer,  in  a great 
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riimtur.  lloc  fundamento, 
ma;4;na  saltem  ex  jiarte, 
nititur  ars  coqui  et  unguen- 
tarii. Perceptiones  vero  sive 
sensus  quos  tactus  dat,  tot 
tamque  diversi  sunt,  ut  vix 
ita  conjungi  queant,  ut 
unum,  (juasi  medium  vel 
compositum,  sensum  effi- 
ciant. 

143.  Ex  causa  qua\ds 
externa,  impulsu  nimirum 
in  organum  sensus  certa  vi 
facto,  et  certum  tempus 
durante,  varius  esse  jtoterit 
sensus,  propter  multas  res 
iiUernas  corpori  sentienti 
proprias,  multasque  partes 
qua  ad  sensum  efficiendum 
necessaria  sunt.  Animi  im- 
jtrimis  ratio  habenda  est, 
quod  ad  attentionem  ; tum 
quoque  cerebri,  quod  ad  de- 
lirium, torporem,  somnum, 
vigiliam,  &c. ; tum  nervo- 
rum qui  organum,  sentiens 


unirucnfurii  nililur  hoc  fun- 
diimento,  saltan  ci  inapnd 
parte.  J'cro  perceptiuiut 
sive  sensus  tjuos  lat  ius  dat, 
sunt  tot  que  tum  diversi  itl 
queant  vix  ita  conjungi,  ut 
efjiciunt  unum  sensum  me- 
dium vel  compositum. 

1A3.  Sensus  poterit  esse 
varius  ( si ) ex  quavis  causa 
externa,  nimirum  impulstt 
facto  in  organum  sensiis 
certa  vi,  et  durante  certum 
tempus,  propter  multus  res 
internus  proprius  corpori 
sentienti,  que  (propter) 
multas  partas,  qua:  sunt  nc- 
cessurite  ad  efficientium  sen- 
sum. Imprimis  ratio  animi 
habenda  est  qiiodad attentio- 
nem tum  quoque  (ratio) 
cerebri  ( in  eo ) quod  ( atti- 
net ) ad  delirium,  torporem, 
somnum,  vigilium,  i^c. ; tum 


degree,  is  dependant  upon  this.  But  the  perceplions  or  sen- 
sations  afforded  by  toucli  are  so  nunierous  and  diversified, 
tliat  they  can  scarcely  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce  oiie 
inean  or  compoimd  sensation. 

143.  Sensation  may  vary,  if,  from  any  external  cause,  an 
impulse  be  produced  on  an  organ  of  sense,  wilb  a cerlain 
degree  of  force,  and  continuing  a certain  time,  on  account 
of  many  intcrnal  tliings,  peculiar  to  tbe  sentient  body,  and 
on  account  of  the  numerous  parts  which  are  necessary'tn 
produce  sensation.  In  the  fir.U  placo,  account  is  to  bo 
taken  of  the  inind,  as  to  attentiou  of  the  brain,  as  to  de- 
lirium, torpor,  slecp,  watghfulness,  and  then  of  the  iierves 
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I .'uleunt,  iiroul  integri,  libe- 
1 ri,s;ini,  vel  proul  compressi, 
j aliterve  liesi  fuerint ; tum 
I finium  nervorum  ipsius  or- 
' gaiii,  prout  magis  minusve 
I sentientes  fuerint,  vel  a pri- 
I ma  corporis  fabricatione,  vel 
. ab  aliis  impulsibus  antea 
I factis,  vel  a calore  aut  fri- 
1 gore,  vel  a statu  vasorum 
j sanguinem  velientimn,  qua 
1 minutas  nervosas  fibras  co- 
mitantur inseparabilia,  qme- 
I que  vel  pr.eter  solitum  lax- 
’ ari  vel  distendi,  vel  demum 
I inflammari  posstint ; tum 
denique  partium,  quales- 
cumjue  fuerint,  rationem 
habere  oportet,  quie  fines 
nenorum  tenuissimos  et 
acerrime  sentientes  tegunt 
I etdefeudunt,  et  vim  impres- 
sionum vel  augent  vel  tem- 
perant. Quales  sunt  cuti- 
• cula  ubique  corporis,  auris 


(' nido  ) iicrvorui»  ijui  udo- 
unt  scoliciis  orp^unuw,  prout 
furrint  integri,  liberi,  soni, 
vcL  prout  compressi  ve  aliter 
liesi ; tum  (ratio  habenda 
est)  finium  nervorum  ip- 
sius organi,  prout  fuerint 
mugis  ve  minus  sentientes, 
vel  a prima  fabricatione  cor- 
poris, vel  aliis  impulsibus  an- 
teii factis,  vel  u calore  aut 
frigore,  vel  a slalu  vasorum 
vehentium  sanguinem,  qua- 
( vusa ) inseparabilia  comi- 
tantur minutas  nervosas  fi- 
bras, que  quec  possunt  vel 
la.vari  vel  distendi  prteter 
solitum  vel  demum  injium- 
niuri : tum  denique  oportet 
halure  rationem  partium, 
qnatescunque  fuerint,  qua: 
legunt  et  defendunt  fines 
nervorum  tenuissimos  et 
aeerrime  sentientes,  et  vel 
augent,  vel  temperant  vim 


wliich  enter  the  sentient  organ,  whether  they  are  sound, 

I free,  healthy,  or  compressed,  or  otherwise  injured  ; tlien 
of  the  extremities  of  llie  nerves  of  the  organ  itself,  as  to 
1 heing  more  or  less  sentient,  either  depending  on  the  primary 
structure  of  the  body,  or  other  iinpul.ses  previously  made,  or 
on  heat,  or  cold,  on  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
i inseparably  accompany  the  minute  nervous  fibres,  and 
I which  may  be  unusually  relaxed,  or- distended,  or,  lastly, 

I undergo  inflammation  i we  must,  lastlv,  take  into  account 
the  parts,  whatever  they  be,  which  cover  and  protect  the 
very  minutely  and  finely  sentient  extemilies  of  tlie  nerves, 
and  (which)  either  increase  or  moilify  the  force  of  impres- 
sions.  Such  are,  tlie  cuticle  of  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
11  2* 
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tum  externa  tum  interna, 
ejusque  meatus  uterque; 
et  varii  demum  oculi  hu- 
mores. 


144.  Porro  a multis  cau- 
sis internis,  nulla  aut  ju- 
vante aut  concurrente  ex- 
terna, sensus  nonnulli  ori- 
untur. Ipsa  mens  sui  con- 
scia, et  varii  ejus  status,  co- 
gitatio, memoria,  imagina- 
tio, voluntas,  affectus  om- 
nes, huc  referri  possunt. 
Tum  quoque  varii  corporis 
status,  vigor,  debilitas,  ala- 
critas, torpor,  lassitudo,  do- 
lor, anxietas,  pruritus,  appe- 
titus, veluti  fames  et  sitis, 
propensiones  demum  mul- 
tse,  quales  ad  tussim,  vomi- 
tum, alvum  evacuandam, 
et  similia,  impellunt.  Ple- 
rosque  vero  horum  sen- 
suum, quatenus  corporei 


impreuionum . Qunlrs  sunt 
cuticula  ubique  corjxiriy, 
Ium  externa  tum  interna 
auris,  que  uterque  meatus 
ejus;  et  tlemiim  varii  hu- 
mures  oculi. 

144.  Porro  nonnulli  sen- 
sus oriuntur  a multis  cau- 
sis internis,  nulla  causa  ex- 
terna aut  juvante  aut  con- 
currente. Ipsa  mens  con- 
scia sui,  et  varii  status  ejus, 
(scilicet ) cogitatio  memoria, 
imaginatio,  voluntas,  omnes 
affectus,  ]iossu7it  huc  referri. 
Tutu  quoque  varii  status 
corporis,  scilicet,  vigor,  de- 
bilitas, alacritas,  torpor, 
lassitudo,  dolor,  anxietas, 
pniritus,  appetitus,  veluti 
fames  et  sitis,  demum  multa: 
propensiones,  quales  impel- 
lunt ad  tiLssim,  vomittim, 
(ad)  alvum  evacuandam  ct 
similia.  Vero  solemus  re  ferre 
ad  .sensum  tactiis,  plerosque 


extcrnal  and  internal  ear,  both  its  pa.ssages,  and  lastly,  the 
different  humors  of  the  eye. 

144.  Many  sensations  arise  from  many  internal  cansos, 
without  any  extcrnal  cause  either  assisting  or  concurring. 
The  inind,  consciens  of  itself,  and  various  States  of  it,  such 
as  thought,  momory,  iinagination,  will,  and  all  alfections, 
may  be  referred  to  ihis  cause.  Likewise  the  various  States 
of  the  body  ; such  as  vigour,  debility,  rheerfulness,  torpor, 
■weariness,  pain,  anxiety.  itehing,  appetites,  such  as  hmiger 
or  tliirst;  lastly,  many  inclinations  which  urge  us  to  cmigh, 
vomit,  evacuate  the  i)owels,  and  Ihc  likc,  M'c  are  aocus- 
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sunt,  ad  sensum  tactus  re- 
ferre solemus. 

145.  Sensus,  tum  externi, 
tum  interni,  nunquam  ac- 
curate ad  classes  vel  genera 
relati  sunt.  Externi  vero, 
semper  et  ubique  ad  quin- 
que genera  referuntur,  nem- 
pe visum,  auditum,  olfac- 
tum, gustum  et  tactum. 
<iuod  priores  quatuor  spec- 
tat, pauctE  corporum  exter- 
norum qualitates,  quas 
unusquisque  eorum  perci- 
pit, facile  in  classes  a se  in- 
vicem diversas  reducuntur, 
et  ad  unum  et  proprium 
sensum  referuntur.  Impri- 
mis, quia  sensus  ipse  sin- 
gulare et  proprium  organum 
habet,  neque  alibi  in  cor- 
pore insidet,  aut  quivis 
modo  excitari  potest ; tum 
quoque  quia  sensus  orga- 
num ab  uno  genere  impul- 


hurum  sensuum,  quatenus 
( hi  sensus)  sunt  corporei. 

145.  tSensus,  tum  externi 
tum  interni,  nunquam  sunt 
relati  accurate  ad  classes  vel 
genera.  Vero  (sensus ) ex- 
terni semper  et  ubique  refe- 
runtur ad  quinque  genera, 
nempe,  visum,  auditum,  ol- 
factum, gustum  et  tactum. 
Quod  spectui  ( ad ) quatuor 
priores,  paucec  qualitates 
externorum  corporum,  quas 
( qualitates  ) unusquisque 

eorum  pe/xipit,  facili,  redu- 
cuntur m classes  invicem  di- 
versas use,  et  referuntur  ad 
unum  et  proprium  sensum. 
Imprimis,  quia  ipse  .sensus 
habet  singulare  et  proprium 
organum,  neque  insidet  alibi 
in  corpore,  aut  potest  excita- 
ri quovis  modo ; tum  quoque 
quia  organum  sensus  affici- 
tur ab  uno  genere  impulsus. 


tomed  to  refer  many  of  these  sensations,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  corporeal,  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

145.  Both  the  external  and  internal  sensations  have 
never  been  accurately  referred  to  classes  or  genera.  But 
the  external  ones  are  always  and  universally  referred  to  five 
genera;  namely,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
As  to  the  first  four,  the  few  qualities  of  external  bodies  which 
each  of  them  perceives,  are  casily  reduced  into  classes, 
differing  together,  and  are  referred  to  one  and  the  proper 
Winse.  Especially,  because  the  sense  itsclf  has  its  own 
pcculiar  organ,  nor  resides,  nor  can  be  produced,  in  any 
o^er  part  of  the  body  ; and  bccause  the  organ  of  sense  is 
aireclcd  by  only  one  kind  of  impulse,  as  of  light,  tremors  of 
II  3 


sus  afficitur,  veluli  lucis, 
tremorum  aeris,  particula- 
rum volatilium  ; tum  deni- 
que quia  perceptiones  ex 
singulis  istorum  sensuum, 
quantumvis  inter  se  differre 
videantur,  aliquid  semper 
commune  habent,  ita  ut 
comparari  possint  earum- 
que  similitudines  et  difle- 
rentia;  detegi. 

146.  Iloc  verissimum  est 
de  rebus  quas  aures,  nares, 
vel  lingua  percipiunt.  Ocu- 
li vero  plures  res  capiunt, 
easque  satis  dissimiles;  co- 
lorem scilicet,  figuram,  mag- 
nitudinem et  motum.  Om- 
nes tamen  has  perceptiones 
ad  unum  sensum  facile  re- 
feruntur, quia  per  idem  or- 
ganum idemque  nicdiiiiti,  ut 
vocatur,  idemque  genus  im- 
pulsus, percipiuntur,  lle- 
liqucE  autem  perceptiones. 
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vc/ti/t  lucis,  ti  cuiorum  aerts, 
vulnlUium  parliciduruiii ; 
tum  dcniijue  tjuia  percei>- 
litmcx  cx  siiipidis  istorum 
sensuum,  quantumvis  vide- 
antur differre  inter  se,  sern- 
per  habent  aliquid  commune, 
ila  ut  possint  comparari  que 
similitudines  et  differentia, 
carum  possint  detegi. 

146.  Hoc  est  verissimum 
de  rebus,  quas  aures,  nares 
vel  lingua  percipiunt . I cru 
oculi  capiunt  plures  res,  que 
eas  (res)  sutis  dissimiles; 
scilicet  colorem,  figuram, 
magnitudinem  et  motum. 
Tamen  omnes  lur  pcrce/>- 
tiones  Jiicih:  referuntur  ad 
unum  sensum,  quia  percipi- 
untur, per  idem  organum 
que  idem  medium,  ut  voca- 
tur, que  (per)  idem  ginus 
impulsus.  Autem  reliqua 


the  air,  or  volatile  particles  ; and,  lastly,  because  tlie  percep- 
lions  of  the  inJividual  senses,  although  appearing  to  differ, 
liave  always  something  in  coinmon,  so  tliat  they  may  admit 
of  comparison,  and  tlieir  rcsemblancc  and  differences  may 
be  detected. 

146.  Ttiis  is  very  true  concerning  ibings  ivhich  the  ear.s, 
nostrils,  or  tongue,  jierceive.  Hut  the  eyes  take  in  more 
objects,  and  of  a dissimilar  description  ; n,amely.  colour, 
size,  and  motion.  Nevertlieloss  ali  lhe.se  jrerreptions  are 
easily  referred  to  one  sense,  because  they  are  porceived 
through  the  same  organ,  the  same  medium,  as  it  is  callod, 
and  the  same.  kind  of  impulse.  Hut  the  other  pereeptions, 
however  dissimilar,  are  refeired  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
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utcunque  dissimiles  fue- 
rint, ad  sensum  tactus  refe- 
runtur. 

147.  Sensus  plerique  vel 
grati  vel  ingrati  reperiuntur  : 
scilket  non  modo  nos  de 
rebus  externis  monent,  ea- 
rumque  qualitates  nobis  re- 
presentiinL  .sed  animum  si- 
mul ita  afficiunt,  ut  eosdem 
sensus  vel  cupiamus  vel 
nolimus,  continuari  aut  re- 
peti. 

148.  In  quibusdam  sen- 
suum exemplis,  sensus  ipse, 
mutatio  scilicet  quae  in  ani- 
mi statu  efficitur,  jucundus 

I est,  et  ab  eo  solo  voluptas 
nascitur.  In  aliis  vero  ex- 
emplis, non  tantum  sensus 
quam  perceptio,  qualitas 
I niminim  seu  conditio  rei 
1 externae  quam  percipimus 
’ et  sensus  ope  cognoscimus, 
voluptatem  dat. 


perceptiones,  utaoujue  fue- 
rint dissimiles,  rejcrnnlur 
ud  sensum  tactiis. 

147.  Sensus  plerique  re- 
periunlur  grati  vel  ingrati  ; 
scilicet  noti  modo  monent  nos 
de  rebus  externis,  que  re- 
presentant  nobis  qualitates 
earum,  sed  simul  ita  affi- 
ciunt animum  ut  vel  cupia- 
mus aut  tioUmus  eosdem 
sensus,  continuari  aut  re- 
peti. 

148.  In  quibusdam  exem- 
plis sensuu)n,sensus  ipse,  sci- 
licet mutatio  quie  excitur 
in  stata  animi  est  jucundus, 
et  voluptas  nascitur  ab  eo 
solo,  l^erd  in  aliis  e.tem- 
plis,  sensus  non  dat  volupta- 
tem tantum  quam  perceptio, 
nimirum  qualitas  seu  condi- 
tio rei  externa  qmm  perci- 
pimus et  cognoscimus  ope 
sensus. 


147.  Most  of  the  sensations  are  agreeable  or  disagrecable : 
for,  tliey  not  only  admonish  us  of  external  objects,  and 
represent  to  us  their  qualities,  but  at  the  saine  time  so  iii- 
fluence  the  mind,  that  we  desire  or  dislike  those  sensations 
to  be  continued  or  repeated. 

148.  In  some  instances  of  sensations,  the  sensation  itself, 
that  is,  the  change  produced  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  is 
agreeable,  and  pleasure  is  derived  from  it  alone  ; but  in 
other  instances,  sensation  does  not  so  much  aiford  pleasure 
a-s  pcrception,  that  is,  the  qiiality  or  condition  of  an  external 
object,  which  wc  iierceive  and  know  by  means  of  the  oreau 
of  sense. 
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149.  Prioris  generis  ex- 
empla sunt,  jucundi  sensus 
seu  voluptates  quas  gustus, 
olfactus,  auditus  nobis  su<r- 
genint;  quibus  adjungere 
oportet  sensus  quosdam, 
veluti  caloris,  qtios  tactus 
dat.  In  his  nimirum  exem- 
plis ad  sensum  solum  atten- 
dimus, neque  ab  eo  quic- 
qiiid  docemur  de  causa  seu 
qualitate  corporis  externi 
qutE  sensum  efficit.  Siquid 
istiusmodi  novimus,  id,  ope 
aliorum  sensuum  et  judicii, 
observando,  jtericlitando,  ra- 
tiocinando, plane  didicimus. 

150.  Posterioris  exempla 
sunt,  perceptiones  qua;dam 
jucundae  qualitatum  rerum 
externarum,  quas  vel  l isus 
vel  tactus  nobis  suggerunt : 
veluti  pulchritudinis  omnis 
visibilis,  Ibrmae,  propor- 


149.  Jucundi  scnitns  ttu 
votuptiitcs,  i/i/as,  giislun,  ol- 
JucluSj  aiuhtus  auggcrunt 
luilns  suiit  exempta  j/rioris 
generis ; tjuibns  oportet  ad- 
jungere t/nosdam  saisus,  quns 
tactus  dat,  veluti  caloris. 
Nimirum  in  Itis  exemplis 
attendimus  ad  sensum  solum, 
nei/ue  docemur  quiajuid  ab 
eo,  de  causa  seu  cjnaUtatc 
corporis  e.vterni,  ipiie  tjunli- 
tas  efficit  sensum.  Si  novi- 
mus quid  istiusmodi,  plani 
didicimus  id,  ope  aliorum 
sensuum  et  judicii,  observan- 
do, periclitando,  ratioci- 
nando. 

150.  Quadam  jucunda: 
percept iones  qualitatum  re- 
rum externarum,  qtuis  ( qua- 
litates ) vel  visus  vel  tactus 
suggerunt  ttobis,  sunt  ex- 
empta posterioris  ( generis ), 
veluti  (qualitas ) omnis  visi- 


149.  The  agreeable  sensations  or  pleasures  afforded  bv 
taste,  smell,  and  liearing,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind  ; to 
tlicse  we  musl  add  certain  .sensations,  as  of  heat,  which  is 
oft  conveyed  l-y  the  touch.  In  these  instances,  indeed,  wp 
refer  the  mind  to  the  sensation  only,  nor  learn  from  it  any 
thing  concerning  the  cause  or  quality  of  the  external  body, 
which  ]iroduces  sensation.  If  we  have  known  any  thing  of 
it,  we  have  truly  Icarned  it  by  means  of  the  other  senses 
and  of  judgment,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reason- 

150.  Certain  agreeable  pcrceptions  of  qnalities  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  conveyed  to  us  by  sight  or  tonrh,  are  in- 
stances of  the  latter  kind:  as  of  every  kind  of  visible  beauty, 
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tionis,  motus,  et  forsitan  co- 
loris quoque ; vel  denique 
formae  tactilis,  aut  Isevoris 
aut  mollitiei.  In  his  sci- 
licet exemplis  perceptio  ipsa 
placet : neglectoque  sensu, 
seu  mutato  animi  statu,  ad 
rem  seu  qualitatem  quam 
sensus  ille  suggerit  statim 
transimus,  eamque  srepe 
cum  voluptate  contempla- 
mur. 

151.  Difficillimum  pro- 
fecto explanatu  videtur,  cur 
tot  diversi  sensus  a variis 
impressionum  generibus  in 
certa  corporis  organa  facta- 
rum oriantur  (145,  146). 
Multo  autem  difficilius  ex- 
planatu est,  cur  ab  omni 
fere  genere  impressionum  in 
varia  corporis  organa,  tales 
excitentur  sensus,  quales 
non  modo  suam  singuli 


bilk  pulchritudinis,  fornnr, 
proportionis,  motus,  ct forsi- 
tan quoque  coloris;  vel  de- 
nique fornue  tactilis,  aut 
lavoris,  aut  mollitiei.  Scili- 
cet ipsa  perceptio  placet  in 
his  exemplis : que  sensU  neg- 
lecto, statu  animi  nudato, 
statim  transimus  ad  rem  seu 
qualitatem  quum  ille  sensus 
suggerit,  que  sape  con- 
templamur eam  cum  volup- 
tate. 

151.  Profecto  videtur 
difficillimum  explanatu,  cur 
tot  diversi  sensus  oriantur 
a vu7-iis  generibus  impres- 
sionum factarum  in  certa 
organa  corporis  (145,  146). 
Autem  est  multo  difficilius 
explanatu,  cur  talos  sensus 
excitentur  fere  ah  omni  ge- 
nere impressionum  in  varia 
organa  corporis,  quales  non 
modo  singuli  7'epresentavc- 


form,  proportion,  motion,  and  perhaps  also  of  colour ; or, 
lastly,  of  tangible  forra,  smoothness,  or  softness.  For’  the 
perceplion  itself  pleases  in  these  instances;  and,  if  tlie  sen- 
sation  be  neglected,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  be  clianged, 
we  immediately  make  a transition  to  the  object  or  quality 
which  that  sensation  suggests,  and  often  contemplate  it  with 
plea.sure. 

151.  It  appcars,  indeed,  very  difficult  of  explanation,  why 
so  many  different  sensations  should  arise  from  the  various 
kinds  of  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  the  body 
( 145,  146).  I3ut  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  explained’ 
why  sensations  should  be  excited  by  nearly  every  kind  of 
impression  upon  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  such  as 


perceptionem  (130,  131,) 
animo  representaverint,  sed 
eundem, simul  vel  plurimum 
delectaverint,  vel  insigni  do- 
lore, angore,  molestia,  fas- 
tidio, affecerint. 

152.  Sensus  enim,  utcun- 
que inter  se,  secundum  varia 
eorum  organa,  resque  quae 
haec  afficiunt,  diversi,  tamen 
constantes  sunt,  easdemque 
semper  singuli  causas  ag- 
noscunt ; neque  eidem  ho- 
mini, variis  temporibus,  ea- 
dem impressio  varium  dat 
sensum  seu  perceptionem ; 
neque  ratio  ulla  existit,  cur 
credamus  eandem  rem  seu 
impressionem  diversum  di- 
versis hominibus  sensum 
aut  perceptionem  dare,  nisi 
in  nonnullis  rarissimis  ex- 
emplis, in  quibus  verisi- 
mile est  vitium  aliquod,  ne- 
que sane  leve,  in  corpore 
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rint  suum  perceptionem  ani- 
mo (130,  131),  sed  delecta- 
verint eundem  simul  vel  plu- 
rimum, vel  ajjicerint  insigni 
dolore,  angore,  molestia, 
(vel ) fastidio. 

152.  Enim  sensus,  utcun- 
que diversi  inter  se,  secun- 
dum varia  organa  eorum, 
que  ( secundum ) res  qute 
afficiunt  hac  ( i.  e.  organa.) 
sunt  tamen  constantes,  que 
semper  singuli  agnoscunt 
easdem  causas  ; neque  eadem 
impressio  dat  varium  sensum 
seu  perceptionem  eidem  ho- 
mini, variis  temporibus: 
neque  ulla  ratio  existit,  cur 
credamus  eandem  rem,  seu 
impressionan  dare  diversum 
sensum  .seu  perceptionem  in 
diversis  hominibus,  nisi  in 
nonnullis  rarissimis  exem- 
plis, in  quibus  verisimile  est 
aliquod  vitium,  neque  sane 


not  only  re))resent  to  the  mind  each  its  individual  percep- 
tion,  (130,-131),  but  at  the  same  time  either  affbrd  it  con- 
siderable  delight,  or  affect  it  with  great  pain,  anguish, 
trouble,  (or)  aversion. 

152.  For  sensations,  however  different  amongst  them- 
selves  as  to  their  organs,  and  the  circumstances  which  affect 
them,  are  nevertheless  constant,  and  always  individually 
subject  to  the  same  causes : the  same  impression  does  not 
affbrd  a different  sensalion  or  perception  to  the  same  man  at 
different  times  ; nor  is  there  any  reason,  why  we  should 
suppose  that  the  same  object  or  impression  affords'a  different 
sensation  or  perception  in  different  men,  unless  in  .some 
very  rare  instances,  in  which  it  is  probable  tliat  there  is 


I subesse,  vel  hujus  saltem 
sensuum  organa  a solito  et 
naturali  statu  multum  alie- 
i|  nari. 

; 153.  \’oluptas  vero,  vel 

l|  molestia,  vel  fastidium,  quae 
I tot  sensus  comitantur,  va- 
jl  riant,  quam  maxime,  cum 
I in  variis  hominibus,  tum  in 
.!  iisdem,  variis  temporibus. 

154.  Insignis  quoque,  et 
ij  fere  incredibilis,  est  vis 
consuetudinis  in  voluptates 
ij  aut  molestias  sensus ; exi- 
jt  gua  autem  in  sensum  ip- 
li  sum,  et  nulla  omnino  in 
n perceptionem  qualitatis  rei 
I externx  quam  sensus  sug- 
gerit.  Nemo  enim  sanus, 
vel  naturii  vel  ullii  consue- 
tudine, durum  pro  molli, 
aut  rubrum  pro  viridi,  aut 
mei  pro  absinthio,  aut  absin- 
thium pro  meile,  percipere 
potest ; quamvis  vel  singu- 
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kcc,  sulicsse  in  corpore,  vcl 
mlteni  orgoiia  semuuni  /nijiis 
( corporis ) multum  alieuuri 
u solito  et  naturali  statu.  . 

153.  Vero  voluptas,  vel 
molestia  vel  fastidium,  ijtue 
comitantur  tot  sensus,  (/uam 
ma.cime  variant,  cum  in 
variis  liominilms,  tam  in 
iisdem,  variis  temporibus. 

154.  Quoque  vis  consue- 
tudinis est  insignis  et  fere 
incj-edibilis  involuptates  aut 
molestias  sensus;  aut  (illa 
est)  e.rigua  in  ipsum  sensum, 
et  omnino  nulla  iti  percep- 
tionem qualitatis  rei  e.xterna;. 
qiuim  sensus  suggerit.  Enim 
nemo  sanus,  vel  natura  vel 
consuetudine,  potest  perci- 
]>cre  durum,  pro  molli,  aut 
rubrum  pro  viridi,  aut  mei 
pro  absinthio,  aut  absin- 
thium pro  meile ; quamvis 
vel  ( a)  singulai-i  constitu- 


some  disorder,  (and  that  not  slight)  in  the  body,  or-at  least, 
that  the  organs  of  sense  of  this  body,  are  much  changed 
from  their  usual  and  natural  state. 

153.  The  plea-sure,  uneasiness,  or  aversion,  which  attend 
so  many  sensations,  vary  very  much,  both  in  different  men, 
and  in  the  same  men  at  diderent  times. 

154.  The  power  of  habit  also,  upon  the  pleasures  .and 
troubles  of  sensation,  is  astonishing,  and  nearly  incredible  ; 
but  it  is  slight  upon  sensation  itself,  and  lost  completely, 
upon  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  an  external  object, 
which  is  suggested  by  sensation.  For  no  sensible  man, 
cither  by  nature  or  habit,  can  mistake  hard  for  soft,  red  for 
green,  or  honey  for  wormwood  ; although,  cither  by  pecu* 


lari  a'qwis  amsiiiulunu'. 
U'l  iloimmi  sola  ix^usuoiii- 
iliiH',  aiiuirisstnu  ista  hortvi 
llyniouio  nu-lli'  ^raiior  ot 
juoiuidior  jnisloi  liori  |k>s- 
su. 

loo.  Quamvis sonsus 
ruiuo  plus  mimis  ^rali  siut, 
tanuM»  uou  tnu  uwuidum, 
lusi^u'  t\»s  mUT  hau  »lt'  r\> 
disrnmeu  inUMVtxIotv.  ot 
aluvs  uaum\  forv'  ommims 
liominibus  osso  irmiissi- 
mas,  alivvs  valdo  iiiirrativs. 
iiommlKvs  domum  adi\i  m- 
vhrtbr»'nti's,  ut  mHpio  volu|>- 
tatom  mxpio  moK'stiam  ul- 
lam dout.  Hujusuunti  sou- 
suum  disonmiuum  ratio 
nulla  haotoiius  tvvldita  ost. 

t.ld.  Kst  qiuxKlam  tamon 
iioYisso,  unumqiuHlipio  fi'rv' 
soiisuum  OTuis.  vol  ijnitum 
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hOHf  .■(>-pi>r|J.  ut 
soViI  U>HMutuJlHt  , fli-rtyt 
r.murisfi-tttt  ftori 

/u>Ti7  Mn'u«H/i(>r^>ri)4  ,c/.V 

//vwt/fio.” 

sinl  />tus  ( ut  ' «*i- 
>INJ  vtm/».  tiimf-f  «0*1  rit 
MOUiiwrfmN. 

i«rmei/orr  i>i/er  0>v<  i4'  A«ro 
if.  of  ftrv  !»*• 

^ni/issiMiW  >>wmi6i4S 
hks.  ii/ios  ^ rsst  ' ratite  »«- 
_lTu/ivs.  rtoMi»«.','iW  fitWKKi 
( osso  ' i<*djrforo«/ii  itt 
ilent  noyno  uitu/^atr/n,  «o- 
CMO  ullam  moleuttam.  AnWt» 
ratio  tlisi'rimiHHm  mnsmnm 
Attiiis'tH\li  kicft  /:ks  «sf  nv/- 
i/iVii. 

loti.  7'ia«i'«,  os/  iftHhl- 
liam  norissc,  uattmi/mid- 
iftn'  ooMtiS  so«s«i>m,  e‘sst'  rrl 


li.arity  of  ooustitulion  or  bv  liabit  aloiio,  that  bitter  hvtb  tnay 
Ih'  more  aoot'1'table  aml  a^rooablc  to  the  j\»latt  thau  Hy- 
mettiau  hoiiov  itsolf. 

loo,  Although  nu»st  of  tho  -sonsations  are  more  ivr  loss 
astrooablo,  it  oannot  K'  doniovi.  that  thore  is  a ^roat  ditJv'r- 
ouoc  botttoen  thom  in  this  resj'Oot,  and  that  sonio  of  thrm 
are'  bv  thoir  nature'  most  uloasinj:  to  all  men,  and  that  othors 
are  'orv  unploasant,  and  Kistly,  that  somo  aro  so  imiiHbrout, 
as  noititor  to  givo  ploasure  or  nnoasiness,  Thore  is  no 
re”ason  given  for  ditlorvncos  of  this  dtsoription. 

lob.  Novortheloss,  it  is  wotlh  Wiit^  Vnown,  that  c>cr\ 
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I esse,  vel  ingnitum,  natura 
: ejus  nil  mutata,  secundum 
; ipsius  vehementiam.  Nid- 
lus  enim  existit  sensus  adeo 
jucundus,  quin  ultra  mo- 
. dum  intensus,  ingratus  eva- 
dat, nonnunquam  fere  into- 
lerabilis. Iit  contra  omnino, 
qui  natura  solitaque  vehe- 
mentia, multum  ofiendunt, 
I leviores  facti,  tolerabiles 
I ■i  saepe  fiunt,  et  interdum  ad- 
I modum  jucundi. 

157.  Par  fere  ratio  est 
' quod  multi  sensus,  primo 
.grati,  delectare  cessent,  si 
s saepius  repetiti  fuerint, 
quamvis  semper  ejusdem 
’ naturse  et  vehementiae  fue- 
rint, quantum  ipsam  im- 
pressionem attinet ; et  multi 
; pnmo  ingrati  displicere  de- 
' sinant,  et  tandem  placeant, 
(quamvis  neque  natura  ne- 
que veliementia  impressio- 


gratum  vel  ingratum,  natu- 
ra ejus  mutata  nil,  secun- 
dum vehementiam  ejus.  Enim, 
nullus  .sensus  eiistit  adeo 
jucundus,  quin  intensus  ultra 
7nodum,  evadat  ingratus, 
nannunquum  fere  intolera- 
bilis. Et  contra  omnino, 
(sensus ),  qui  multum  offen- 
dunt,7iatard  que  solitu  vehe- 
mentia, ( ciun  ) jacti  leviores. 
Jiunt  Sicpe  tolerabiles  et  in- 
terdum admodum  jucundi. 

157.  Fere  est  par  ratio 
quod  multi  sensus,  primo 
grati,cessent  delectare, sifue- 
rint  repetiti  swpius,  quam- 
vis Jiierint  semper  ejusdem 
natura:  et  vehementia:,  (in 
tanto ) quantum  attinet 

(ad)  ipsam  impre^ionern  ; 
et  multi  (sensus ) primo  in- 
grati desinunt  displicere,  et 
tandem  placeant,  quamvis 
neque  natura  neque  vehe- 


■ kind  of  sensation  is  either  pleasant  or  unpieasant,  wiihoiit 
lany  change  in  its  nature,  acconling  to  iis  force  ; for  tlieie 
is  no  sensalion  so  agreeable,  but  tluit,  il'  inimuderatcly  ex- 
tended,  it  niay  beeome  unpieasant,  aiul  sumelimes  ncarly 
intolerable  ; on  the  otlier  liand,  tliose  sonsations  whicli  are 
Iroublesome  by  their  nature,  and  ajjplied  witb  their  usual 
force,  if  rendered  mililer,  often  beconie  supporlable,  and 
occasionally  very  agreealile. 

. ^s)7.  1 here  is  nearly  the  same  reason  whv  many  semsa- 
lions,  which  were  at  tirst  agreeable,  cease  to  be  so  if  often 
repeated,  although  they  are  always  of  the  same  nature  and 
torce,  as  far  as  the  iinpre.ssion  is  cnncernecl ; and  many  scii- 
sations,  unpieasant  at  iirst,  please  at  Icngtli,  although  neither 
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nis  vel  minimum  mutat® 
fuerint.  Scilicet,  sola  con- 
suetudine familiares  facti, 
sensus  s®pe  repetiti,  seg- 
nius percipiuntur  (140),  et 
tandem  negliguntur  peni- 
tus, nulla  animi  attentione 
adhibita. 

158.  Hinc  quoque  ratio 
reddi  potest,  cur  novi  sensus 
Iere  magis  placeant;  curra- 
rietas  adeo  jucunda;  cur  va- 
lidiores sensus,  vel  saltem  im- 
pressiones in  organa  sensus 
cujuslibet,  cupiamus,  ut  vo- 
luptatem vel  augeamus  vel 
continuemus ; cur  ad  tot 
voluptates  vix  ac  ne  vix  qui- 
dem attendamus,  neque  fere 
tales  ante  extitisse  sciamus 
quam  eas  amiserimus ; cur 
tot  voluptates,  tamque  con- 
stantes et  pura,  tantaque 
ideo  et  tam  continua  animi 
hilaritas, pueris  pr®  senibus. 


/nentia  i/npressionis  vel  t/tt- 
ni/nu/n  fucri/it  //mtata. 
Scilicet,  sensus  sarpe  repetiti, 
Jacti  Jarnilinres  sola  con- 
suetudine, j/ercipuintur  se- 
gniiis  (140),  et  tandem  peni- 
tus negliguntur,  nulla  atten- 
tione animi  adhibita. 

158.  Hinc  quoque  ratio 
potest  reddi,  cur  novi  sensus 
fere  placeant  magis ; cur 
varietas  ( est ) adeo  jucunda ; 
cur  cupiamus  sensus  vali- 
diores, vel  saltem  impres- 
siones in  organa  cujuslibet 
sensus,  ut  vel  augeamus, 
aut  conti/iue/nus  volupta- 
tem ; cur  vix  ac  ne  quide/n 
vix  attendamus  ad  tot  volup- 
tates, neque  fere  sciamus 
tales  extitisse,  antequam 
amiseri/nus  eas  ; cur  (sunt ) 
tot  voluptates,  que  tn/n  con- 
stantes et  pur/e,  que  ideo 
tanta  et  tum  continua  hila- 


the  nature  nor  force  of  the  impression  be  in  any  degrce 
changed : that  is  to  say,  sensations  oflcn  repeated,  and 
having  beconie  familiar  by  habit  alone,  are  perceived  less 
forcibly,  and  atlength  are  quite  neglecled,  frora  no  atlention 
of  the  mind  being  applied. 

158.  Hence  iikewise  is  a rcason  wby  new  sensations  are 
generally  more  pleasant ; why  varicty  is  so  charming  ; why 
\ve  desire  stronger  sensations,  or  impressions,  uj>on  the 
organs  of  each  sense,  in  order  that  we  may  incrcase  or  conti- 
nue our  satisfaction  ; why  we  scarcely  and  nol  at  all  attend  fo 
many  pteasures,  nor  are  conscious  that  they  existcd  befonc 
wc  have  losl  ihcm  ; why  there  are  such  numerous  ploastircs, 
so  constant  and  puVii,  and  consequcutly  such  constant 
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enim  cunque  vo- 
luptatis, nova  sentiendi  fa- 
cultate subito  donatus,  aut 
caecus  visui  denuo  redditus, 
, haberet,  tantum,  omnes,  ab 
^ omnibus  sensibus  olim  ha- 
buimus, quamvis  longus 
usus  et  consuetudo  istam 
- \ voluptatem  jam  pene  dele- 
1 verint. 

159.  Sensus  plerique  sa- 
! tis  validi  ut  facile  et  accu- 
j rate  distinguantur,  suo  quis- 
I que  genere  et  modo  fere 
.•  placent  maxime.  Varia  au- 
j tem  existunt  voluptatum 
it  genera;  vtiriique  igitur  sen- 
I sus  variis  modis  animum  de- 
i lectare possunt.  Nequepro- 
1 fecto  aut  splendor  solis,  aut 
( pulchra  et  vivida  totius 
ii 'Naturae  facies  meridiana, 
■sola  hominum  oculos,  neque 
magni  concentus  soli  aures 
eorum  delectant;  scilicet 


riidS  anii/ii,  [merix  prtt  seni- 
bus. Knim  (juantiun  cunt/ut 
voluptalis  /lumo  huberel  su- 
bito donatus  nova  fucullute 
sentiendi,  aut  cceciis  denuo 
redditus  visui,  tantum  (vo- 
luptatis ),  omnes  olnn  /lu- 
buimus  ab  omnibus  sensibus, 
quamvis  longus  usus  et  con- 
suetudo jam  pene  deleverint 
istam  voluptatem. 

159.  Flerique  sensus,  sa- 
tis validi  ut  distinguantur 
facile  et  accurate,  quisque 
suo  genere  et  ynodo,  feri, 
placent  maxime.  Autem 
varia  genera  voluptatum 
existunt;  que  igitur  varii 
S671SUS  possunt  delectare  ani- 
mum, variis  modis.  Neque 
profecto  aut  splendor  solis, 
aut  pulchra  et  vivida  facies 
totius  Natura,  sola  delectant 
oculos  hominum,  neque  mag- 
ni concentus  soli,  ( delectant ) 
aures  eorum,  scilicet  qui, 


^cheerfulness  in  boys  more  than  in  old  men.  For  whatever 
degree  of  pleasure  a person  might  derive,  who  is  suddenly 
endowed  with  some  new  sentient  faeulty,  or  a blind  man 
■again  restored  to  siglit,  we  have  all  fomierly  derived  as  nmch 
pleasure  froih  all  the  senses,  although  long  use  and  custom 
have  now  almost  obliteraied  that  pleasure. 

159.  Most  of  the' sensations,  which  are  sufHeiently  power- 
ful  to  be  distinguLshed  with  ease  and  accuracy,  each  in  its 
peeuliar  manner,  please  the  most  ; but  tliere  are  various 
moilihcations  of  pleasures;  and,  iherefore,  different  sensa- 
tions  delight  the  mind  in  diderent  ways.  For  neitlier  does 
the  splendor  of  the  sun,  nor  the  fair  and  glowing  face  of 
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qui  longe  diversa,  sed  ta- 
men liaud  exigua  voluptate, 
obscura  Numinis  templa 
spectant,  et  umbrosos  lucos 
per  lunam  adeunt,  noctis- 
que demum  nigram  formi- 
dinem lubentes  contem- 
plantur; et  zephyrum  syl- 
viis  agitantem,  aut  apum 
susurrum,  aut  fluminis  mur- 
mur, auscultant.  Quin  et 
tempus  est,  quo  tenebra-, 
silentium,  omnisque  de- 
mum sensus  absentia,  sola 
placent. 

160.  Sui  igitur  sunt,  et 
quidem  satis  arcti,  limites 
voluptatibus  sensuum ; 
quippe  qua-  neque  multum 
augeri,  neque  nimis  saepe 
repeti,  neque  diu  produci 
aut  continuari  possint : qua- 
si ipsa  Natura  hoc  modo 


voluptate  iotifre  tlivcrm,  ttil 
tamen  haud  ex\p.ua,  tpectant 
obscura  templa  Aiimiiiix,  et 
adeunt  umbrosos  lucos  per 
lunam,  tjuc  demum  lubentes 
contemplantur  nigram  for- 
midinem tuictis ; et  auscul- 
tant ze.phprum  ufiitantcm 
sylvns,aut  susurrum  apum,^ 
aut  murmur  fluminis.  Quin 
est  et  tempus,  quo  tene- 
bra, silentium,  que  demum 
omnis  absentia  sensus,  sola 
placent. 

160.  Igitur  sunt  sui  li- 
mites, et  quidem  satis  arcti, 
voluptatibus  sensuum;  quippe 
qua  ])ossi7it  neque  multum 
augeri,  neque  nimis  sape 
repeti,  neque  diu  produci 
aut  continuari : quasi  ipsa 
Xatura  modo  moneret,  ho- 


all  nature  alone  delight  the  eyes  of  men,  nor  do  great  con- 
certs  alone  please  the  ears  of  those  who,  with  a very  differ- 
ent, but  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure,  review  the 
obscure  temple  of  the  deily,  and  eiiter  the  shady  groves  by 
moonlight,  and  from  inclination  contemplate  the  dark  hor- 
rors  of  night,  and  listen  to  the  zephvr  shaking  the  wchkIs, 
or  the  hum  of  the  bees,  or  the  murmur  of  the  stream.  More- 
over  there  is  a lime  when  darkness,  silence,  and  the  loss  of 
every  sense,  alone  give  delight. 

160.  Therefore  limits,  and  those  ralher  narrow,  are 
assigned  to  the  pleasures  of  sensation  ; for  ihey  cannol  be 
much  increased,  nor  too  often  repeated,  nor  long  ralled 


3:).  .■tfni  n ii  the  ijiMiilive  pli/ral  of  ttpi/,  a heo  ; in  »(»idp  Lalin  author»  il »» 
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moneret,  noii  solis  volupta- 
tibus, saltem  non  hujusmo- 
di voluptatibus,  hominem 
esse  natura : omnes  enim 
nimis  cultas  laiifjuor  aut 
fastidium  abrumpunt ; non- 
nullas insignis  molestia  aut 
dolor  tandem  excipiunt.  Kt 
jnofecto,  ut  voluptas  in  mo- 
lestiam aut  dolorem  tam  fa- 
cile transit,  sic,  puri  fere 
ratione,  doloris,  saltem  mag- 
ni, ces.satio  subita,  increili- 
bilis  aliquando  voluptas  est, 
qualis  nimirum,  si  minore 
aut  alio  quovis  pretio 
emendi  facultas  esset,  certe 
nondeessent  emptores.  \ o- 
luptas  et  dolor,  ut  pulchra 
Socratis  fabula  docet,  so- 
rores fuerunt,  utcumpie  di.s- 
similes,  diversamque  .sor- 
tem experte ; altera  nimi- 
rum optata  et  grata  om- 
nibus, altera  pariter  invisa; 


minem  non  estsc  milam  vo- 
/iiptiitibu.i  solis,  saltem  non 
voluptatibus  hujusmodi : 
enim  languor  aut  fuslidium 
abrumpant  (voluptates ) ni- 
mis cultas ; insignis  moles- 
tia aut  dolor  tandem  exci- 
piant nonnullas.  Kt  pro- 
fecto, ut  voluptas  transit 
tam  facile,  in  molestiam  aut 
dolorem,  sic,  feri  pari  ra- 
tione, cessatio  subita  doloris, 
saltem,  magni,  aliquando  est 
incredibilis  voluptas,  qualis 
itimiruni  certi  emptores  non 
derssent,  si  esset  facultas 
emendi  minore  aut  quovis 
alio  pretio.  Voluptas  et 
dolor  fuerunt  sorores,  ut 
pulchra  fabula  Socratis  do- 
cet, utcunque  dissimiles, 
que  experta;  diversam  sor- 
tem : nimirum  altera  optata 
et  grata  omnibus ; altera 
pariter  invisa;  quas  ('so- 


forth,  or  continued  ; as  if  Nature,  in  a manner,  admonished 
that  man  is  not  born  for  pleasures  of  this  desciiption  alone  ; 
for  languor  or  loathing  break  off  those  too  much  followed  ; 
great  uneasiness  or  pain  at  lenglh  cut  off  otliers.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  sanie  way  as  pleasure  passes  ea.sily  into  un- 
ca.siness  or  pain,  so  in  the  same  way  sudden  cessation  of 
severe  pain  is  sometimes  an  ineonceivable  pleasure,  in  such 
a degree  that  purchasers  would  not  be  wantiiig,  if  this  werc 
to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Pleasure  and  pain  were 
sislers,  as  the  beautiful  fable  of  Socrates  informs  us,  how- 
ever  dissimilar,  and  experiencing  diversity  of  lot : for  the 
one  is  longed  for  and  acceptahle  to.all,  the  other  is  equally 
Uetested  ; Jupiter  has  so  associated  and  united  them  in  an 
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(|iias  tamen  Jupiter  ila  so- 
ciavit, et  tam  indissolubili 
vinculo  conjunxit,  utciuam- 
vis  natura  contrarias,  et  di- 
verse spectantes,  quicunque 
alterutram  amplectitur,  al- 
teram trahat  simul. 

161.  Magna  autem  hac 
de  re  inter  varias  sentiendi 
facultates,  variasque  quas 
dant  voluptates,  differentia 
observatur.  (Juaidam  brevi 
fatiscunt,  neque  res  quas 
debent,  distinguunt  bene, 
neque  amplius  delectantur 
rebus  ipsis  quas  satis  distin- 
guunt, et  quse  primo  gratis- 
simte  fuerant : alire  diutius 
ad  sua  munera  valent,  et 
magis  diuturna  fruuutur  vo- 
luptate. Sic  olfactus  et 
gustus  fere  brevi  satiantur ; 
auditus  tardius ; visus  om- 
nium externorum  sensuum 
longe  tardissime.  \'olup- 


rores ) Jupiter  sociavit  ita, 
ct  conjunxit  vinculo  tam  in- 
difsoliibili,  ut  (jiuimvis  con- 
trarias natura,  et  spectantes 
diverse,  ijuicurujue  amplec- 
titur alterutram,  simul  tra- 
hat alteram. 

161.  Autem  iua{ina  diffe- 
rentia observatur  de  hac  re, 
inter  varius  facultates  sen- 
tiendi, que  varias  voluptates 
quas  dant.  Quadam  (fu- 
cidtates ) fatiscunt  brevi, 
neque  bene  distinguunt  res, 
quas  debent,  neque  amplius 
delectantur  rebus  ipsis,  quas 
satis  distinguunt,  et  qua 
fuerant  primo  gratissima  ; 
alia  (facidtates ) valait  diu- 
tius ad  sua  munera,  et 
fruuutur  magis  diuturna 
voluptate.  Sic  olfactus  et 
gustus  fere  satiantur  brevi ; 
auditus  ( satiatur ) tardius  ; 
visus  (satiatur)  longe  tar- 


indissoluble  bond,  that,  allhough  opposite  in  their  nature, 
and  looking  in  opposite  ways,  whoever  embraces  the  one 
niust  take  the  other  with  him. 

161.  Great  difference  is  observed  in  this  respect,  between 
the  various  facullies  of  sensation  and  the  different  pleasures 
produced  by  them.  Some  of  them  are  quickly  fatigued, 
nor  distinguish  properly  the  things  that  they  ought,  nor  are 
longer  pleased  with  the  objects  tbemselves,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished  and  which  were  at  first  very  agreeable : others 
are  longer  competent  to  their  functions,  and  enjoy  a longer 
source  of  pleasure.  Thus,  generally,  smcll  and  ta.ste  are 
quickly  saliated,  but  bearing  more  slowly,  and  sighl  slowcst 
of  all  the  e.xlernal  senses.  The  pleasurc.s  which  are  derived 
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tates  autem  qux  a sola 
mente  seu  sensibus  internis 
derivantur,  sunt  omnium 
maxime  longaevae.  Omnes 
demum  voluptates,  eas  va- 
riando, aliasque  cum  aliis 
miscendo,  vel  saepe  minus 
gratas  res  lis  quae  magis  de- 
lectant interponendo,  ita  ut 
ne  quid  nimis  sit,  haud  pa- 
rum producere  possumus. 

162.  Supersunt  et  alia; 
quaedam  res,  a jam  memo- 
ratis plane  diversae,  quae 
nonnullas  seusuum  volup- 
tates multum  regunt;  va- 
riae nimirum  conditiones  vel 
universi  corporis,  praeser- 
tim nervorum,  vel  quorun- 
dam  pra;  aliis  organorum 
aut  functionum,  quibus 
functionibus,  organa  quae- 
dam sensus,  fortasse  et  sen- 
sus ipsi,  magna  ex  parte,  ia- 


dissime  omnium  sensuian  ex- 
ternorum. Autem  volup- 
tates qu<e  derivantur  a mente 
sola,  seu  sensibus  internis, 
sunt  longieva  ma.vime  om- 
nium. Demum  possumus 
producere  haud  parum  omnes 
voluptates,  variando  eas,  que 
miscendo  alias  cum  aliis,  vel 
stepe  interponendo  res  minus 
gratas  iis  qua:  nuigis  delec- 
tant, ut  ne  sit  quid  nimis. 

162.  Et  qiuedam  alite  res 
supersunt,  plane  diversa  a 
( rebus ) jam  memoratis, 
qua  mullum  regunt  nonnul- 
las voluptates  sensuum ; 7ii- 
mirum  varia  conditiones 
universi  corporis,  prasertim 
na-uorum,  vel  quorundam 
organorum  aut  functionum 
pra  aliis,  quibus  functioni- 
bus, quadam  organa  sensus, 
et  fiH-tusse  ipsi  sensus,  ex 
magna  parte  insei-viunt.  Et 


from  the  mind  aloae,  or  internal  sensations,  are  much  more 
permanent.  Lastly,  we  may  protract  considerably  ali  our 
pleasures,  by  varying  them,  and  blending  them  together, 
or  by  interposing  ihings  less  pleasant  witli  those  whieh  are 
most  so,  ibat  there  may  be  no  excess  of  either. 

162.  There  are  other  eircumstances  remaining,  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  already  mentioned,  whieh  influence  consider- 
ably the  pleasures  of  the  semses  ; they  are  the  different  States 
of  the  System  generally,  particularly  of  the  nerves,  or  cer- 
tain  organs  or  functions  eompared  with  olhers,  to  whieh 
some  organs  of  sensations,  and  perhaps  the  sensations 
llieinselves,  are  in  great  part  subservient.  This  is  one 
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serviunt.  Et  hrec  inter  alias 
causas  est,  quod  multa,  et 
qua'  maxime  coluntur,  vo- 
luptates, immortales  esse 
nequeant.  Sitienti  pura 
aqua  pro  nectare  est;  esu- 
rienti omnis  cibus  gratissi- 
mus, etiam  cibi  odor  jucun- 
dus : astuanti  aut  febrici- 
tanti frigus,  frigenti  calor, 
placet.  Iisdem  vero  homi- 
nibus, aliis  temporibus,  ea- 
dem res  non  modo  non 
grata  sunt,  sed  sape  valde 
ingrata,  veluti  cibus  aut 
potio,  utcunque  delicatus, 
statim  post  pastum  aut  po- 
tum ; vel  odor  cibi  statim 
post  prandium : neque  pro- 
fecto aut  epula  perpetua, 
aut  alterum  prandium  sta- 
tim a primo,  perditissimum 
possunt  delectare  helluo- 
nem : neque  Venus  ipsa, 


kac  esi  ( causa ) inter  altas 
causas,  quod  inulta,  volnjt- 
tutcs,  et  ( illa ) qua  maxime 
coluntur,  nequeant,  esse  im- 
mortales. Aqua  pura  est 
pro  nectare  ( homini ) siti- 
enti ; omnis  cibus  ( est ) gra- 
tissimus, (et)  etiam  odor 
(est)  jucundus  esurienti; 
frigus  placet  astuanti  aut 
febricitanti,  calor  ( placet ) 
frigenti.  Vero  eadem  res  non 
modo  non  sunt  grata,  .sed 
sape  valde  ingrata  iisdem 
hominibus,  aliis  temporibus, 
veluti  cibus  aut  potio,  ut 
cunque  delicatus,  statim  post 
pastum  aut  potum  ; vel  odor 
cibi  statim  post  prandium  : 
neque  profecto  aut  perpetua 
epula,  aut  alterum  jrran- 
dium  statim  a primo  (pran- 
dio ) possunt  delecture  per- 
dit issimumhelluonem  : neque 
ipsa  Venus  semper  placet 


amongst  other  causes,  why  many  pleasures,  and  those  too 
much  cultivated,  cannot  be  permanent.  Plain  water  i.s 
like  nectar  to  the  thirsty  man  ; every  kind  of  food  is  most 
acceptable,  and  even  its  odour  is  grateful,  to  the  hungry 
man  ; coid  is  pleasant  to  him,  who  is  over-heated  and  fever- 
ish,  but  beat  is  agreeable  to  him  suffering  from  «old.  But 
the  same  things  are  not  only  not  pleasant,  but  often  veiy 
unpleasant  to  the  same  men,  at  different  times  ; as  food  or 
drink,  however  delicate,  immediately  after  eating  or  drink- 
ing,  or  the  smell  of  food,  dircctly  after  dinuer  ; nor  indeeii 
can  a series  of  feasts,  or  a second  diiiner,  directly  after  the 
first,  be  accejUable  to  the  most  desperate  gormandizer  ; 
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strenuissiinis  etiam  cultori- 
bus, semper  placet. 

1G3.  Quin  et  ab  aliis 
sensibus  praeter  illos  qui 
ab  impressioneexterna(133, 
144)  fiunt,  voluptas  aut  mo- 
lestia oriri  possunt : — ab 
actione  musculorum,  qua- 
tenus, ha;c  fortis,  facilis, 
alacris,  fuerit,  neque  ad  fa- 
tigationem continuata,  vo- 
luptas percipitur ; contra- 
rii vero  ab  actione  muscu- 
lorum sensus,  hebetudinis 
nempe,  lassitudinis,  diffi- 
cultatis, debilitatis,  semper 
molesti  sunt : varii  demum 
animi  status,  affectus,  exer- 
citationes variae  memoriae, 
imaginationis,  judicii,  pari 
fere  ratione,  nunc  grati  nunc 
molesti  reperiuntur. 

164.  Ex  his  omnibus,  ut 
videtur,  concludere  aequum 
sit,  tanta  benignitate  et  li- 


etiam  slrcnaissimis  culluri- 
biiJi. 

163.  Quin  voluptas  aut 
molestia  possunt  oririab  atiis 
sensibus  prater  illos,  qui 
Jiunt  ab  externa  impressione 
( 1 33, 1 44) : — voluptas  perci- 
pitur ab  actione  musculorum, 
quatenus  hac  (actio ) f'uerit 
fortis,  facilis,  alueris,  neque 
continuata  ad  fatigationem ; 
veri)  contrarii  sensus  ab  ac- 
tione musculorum,  nempe 
( sensus ) hebetudinis,  lassi- 
tudinis, difficultatis,  debili- 
tatis, semper  sunt  molesti : 
demum  varii  status  animi, 
affectus,  varia  exercitationes 
memor  ite,  imaginationis,  ju- 
dicii, fere  pari  ratione,  re- 
periuntur nunc  grati  nunc 
molesti. 

164.  Sit  trquum  conclu- 
dere ex  his  omnibus,  ut  vide- 
tur, Naturam  providisse 


nor  does  Venus  herself  always  attract  her  most  strenuous 
votaries. 

163.  Moreover  pleasure  or  pain  may  arise  from  other 
sensations,  besides  those  produced  by  an  externa!  impres- 
sion  (133,  144).  Pleasure  is  derived  from  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  inasrauch  as  it  is  powerful,  vigorous,  not  con- 
tinued  to  fatQue  ; but  the  contrary  sensations,  from  the 
action  of  the  Auscles,  namely,  of  dullness,  lassitude,  diffi- 
culty,  and  debility,  are  always  troublesome  ; lastly,  different 
States  of  mind,  affections,  different  degrees  of  exercise,  as  of 
memory,  imaginalion,and  judgment,  are  commonly  for  the 
same  reason,  at  one  time  agrceable,  at  another  painful. 

164.  We  may  conclude  from  all  these  circumstances,  as 
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beralitate  liominibus  provi- 
disse Naturam,  totque  iis 
voluptates  suppeditasse,  ut 
non  modo  viverent,  sed  vita 
quam  dedit  fruerentur. 

165.  Neque  sane  suis  et 
eximiis  usibus  carent  sen- 
suum voluptates.  Suavitas 
illa  generalis  quse  omnes 
fere  sensus,  praesertim  prima 
aetate,  comitatur,  invitat  nos 
ad  varias  sentiendi  facul- 
tates probe  exercendas,  et 
sic  acuendas,  plurimamque 
simul  et  utilissimam  scien- 
tiam (131,  132)  noblsmet 
quotidie  acquirendam. 

166.  Pari  fere  ratione  ad 
sua  organa  motus  modice  et 
crebro  exercenda  invitantur 
homines,  pr®sertim  pueri, 
quorum  sic  vis  insita  pro- 
movetur, et  facilis  et  promp- 
tus usus  discitur. 


hominibus,  tanta  benignitate 
et  UberaiUate,  que  suppedi- 
tasse tot  voluptates  iis,  ut  non 
modo  viverent,  sed  frueren- 
tur  vita,  quam  ( illa  dedit.) 

165.  Neque  sane  volup- 
tates sensuum  curent  suis 
et  eximiis  usibus.  Jlla 
generalis  suavitas,  qu/r  co- 
mitatur fere  omnes  sensus, 
prasertim  prima  eetate,  in- 
vitat nos  ad  probe  exercen- 
das varias  facultates  sen- 
tiendi, et  sic  acuendas,  que 
simul  acquirendam  iwbismet 
quotidie  plurimam  et  utilis- 
simam  scientiam  (131, 132.) 

166.  Fere  pari  ratione 
homines  prasertim  pueri 
invitantur  ad  exercenda  mo- 
dice et  crebro  sua  organa 
motus,  quorum  sic  vis  insita 
promovetur,  et  usus  facilis 
et  promptus  discitur. 


it  appears,  that  Nature  has  provided  for  man  with  such  kind- 
ness  and  liberality,  and  has  supplied  him  with  such  an 
abundance  of  pleasures,  that  he  might  notonly  live,  but  en- 
joy  ihe  life  which  she  gave  him. 

165.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  not  without  their 
important  uses.  That  general  salisfaction,  which  generally 
attends  ali  our  sensations,  particularly  in  early  age,  invites 
us  properly  to  exercise  the  various  facultieiof  sensation, 
and  tluis  to  sharpen  them,  and  at  the  same  wne  to  acquire 
daily  for  ourselves  much  and  most  useful  knowledge. 

166.  In  the  same  way,  men,  and  boys  in  particular,  are 
invited  to  exercise  moderately  and  frequently,  their  organ., 
of  motion,  the  innate  power  of  which  is  thus  promou-d, 
and  easy  and  freo  use  is  acquired. 
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167.  Quin  et  ad  quas- 
dam et  maximi  momenti 
actiones,  qualibus  niminim 
aut  singuli  homines  conser- 
v-antur,  aut  genus  huma- 
num propagatur,  egregise 
voluptatis  praemio  invita- 
mur. 

168.  Postremo,  voluptate 
illa  quae  a modica  mentis 
exercitatione  oritur,  ad  no- 
bilissimas ejus  facultates  ex- 
ercendas et  excolendas  in- 
ducimur ; quae  neglectae  et 
otiosae,  exiguae  sunt,  probe 
cultae,  pene  divinae  fiunt. 

169.  Singuli  demum  qui- 
bus instruimur  sensus,  tum 
externi  tum  interni,  variis 
obnoxii  sunt  vitiis  ; unus- 
quisque scilicet,  praesertim 
externorum,  potest  esse  vel 


1 67.  Quin  invitamur 
pr<tmio  egregiie  voluptatis, 
et  ad  quasdam  actiones  et 
maximi  momenti,  (talibus) 
quabm  nimirum  singidi  ho- 
mines conservantur,  aut  hu- 
manum genus  propagatur. 

168.  Postremb,  induci- 
mur, illa  voluptate  qute 
oritur  a modica  exercita- 
tione mentis,  ad  exercendas 
et  excolendas  nobilissimas 

facultates  ejus,  (i.  e.  men- 
tis ) : qua  sunt  exigua,  cum 
neglecta  et  otiosa,  fiunt 
pene  divina,  cum  pi-obe  cul- 
ta. 

169.  Demum  shiguli  sen- 
sus quibus  instruimur,  tum 
externi  tum  interni,  sunt 
obnoxii  variis  7norbis  ; scili- 
cet, unusqtusque  (sensuum ), 
prasertim  externorum,  po- 


167.  We  are  invited  by  a recompense  of  extreme  pleasure 
to  certain  actions  of  the  greatest  importance,  by  such  as 
individuals  are  preserved,  and  the  human  tace  is  propa- 
ga ted. 

168.  Lastly,  we  are  induced  by  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  moderate  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  exercise  and  cultivate 
its  most  nohle  faculties  ; they  are  slight,  indeed,  when  neg- 
lected  and  unemployed,  but  become  nearly  divine,  if  pro- 
perly  cultivated. 

169.  The  senses  with  which  we  are  supplied,  both  ex- 
ternal  and  internal,  are  exposed  to  various  diseases  ; for, 
each  and  particularly  the  external  ones,  may  be  either  too 
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nimis  acutus,  vel  nimis  ob- 
lusus, vel  abolitus,  vel  de- 
nique depravatus. — Huc 
fortasse  referri  quoque  pos- 
sunt multi  sensus  molesti, 
qui,  sive  ipsi  primarii  mor- 
bi,. sive  tantum  aliorum 
morborum  signa  sint,  me- 
dici, attentionem  optimo 
jure  sibi  vindicant  (34). 


tesl  esse  vel  nimis  neuius, 
vel  nimis  obtusus,  vel  aboli- 
tus, vel  denique  depravatus. 
— Fortasse  hucqwoquue  multi 
molesti  sensus  possunt  re- 
ferti,  qui,  sive  sint  morbi 
primarii,  sive{ sint ) tantum 
signa  aliorum  ’ tnorborum, 
optimo  jure  vindicant  sibi 
attentionem  mcdici{3A). 


acute,  or  too  obtuse,  or  destroyed,  or  lastly,  depraved. 
Perhaps  several  painful  sensations  may  be  referred  here, 
aud  wlietlier  they  be  primary  diseases  or  only  symptoms  of 
, diseases,  claim  to  themselves  the  attenlion  of  tbe  medical 
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Cap.  V. — De  tactu  ejusgue 
vitiis  ; nec  non  de  dolore, 
attxietate  et  pruritu, 

170.  Omnium  sensuum 
externorum  tactus  simpli- 
cissimus est,  et  maxime  ge- 
neralis j quippe  qui  toti  ge- 
neri nervoso  communis  sit : 
sed  certis  partibus  acutior, 
veluti  cuti,  et  imprimis  api- 
cibus digitorum.  Hi  pa- 
pillas nervosas  habere  di- 
cuntur, quae,  influente  san- 
guine, quodammodo  in 
tactu  erigantur,  sensum  ac- 
curatiorem datune ; sed  po- 
tius conjectura  a linguae  fa- 
brica derivata,  quae  non  gus- 
tus modo,  sed  tactus  quoque 
delicatissimum  organum  est. 


Cap.  V. — De  tactu  que  (de) 
vitiis  ejus  ; nec  nou  de 
dolore,  (de)  anxietate  et 
pruritu. 

170.  Tactus  est  simpli- 
cissimus et  maximi  generalis 
omnium  externorum  sensus  ; 
quippe  qui  sit  communis  toti 
nervoso  generi ; sed  ( est ) 
acufior  certis  partibus,  ve- 
luti cuti,  et  imprimis  apici- 
bus digitorum.  Hi  (digiti ) ' 
dicuntur  habere  nervosas 
papillas,  qtuc,  sanguine  in- 
Jiuente  erigantur  quodam- 
modo in  tactu,  datura  sen- 
sum accuratiorem : sed  hac 
opinio  nititur  pmtiits  con- 
jectura derivatu  a fabrica 
lingtta,  qua  est  non  modo 
organum  gustus,  sed  etiam 


Chap.  V.  On  the  sense  of  *ouch  and  its  disorders  ; also  on 
pain,  unxiety,  and  itching. 

170.  Touch  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  of  all  the 
externa!  senses ; for  it  is  common  to  the  whole  nervous 
System  ; but  is  more  acute  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  skin, 
and  particularly  in  tlie  points  of  the  fingers.  These  are 
said  to  have  nervous  papillae,  which  are  erected  in  some  way 
during  touch,  by  blood  flowing  into  them,  so  that  they  may 
rcnder  the  sensation  more  accurate  ; but  this  opinion  is 
rather  based  on  conjecture,  derived  from  the  structure  ofthe 
tongue,  which  is  not  only  an  organ  of  taste,  but  also  a very 
I 4 
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Irae  opinio  nititur,  ([uam 
certis  rei  ipsius  observa- 
tionibus. 

171.  Varias  corporum 
qualitates  tactus  percipit; 
duritiem,  mollitiem,  aspe- 
ritatem, Isevitatem,  calorem, 
frigus,  molem,  figuram,  dis- 
tantiam, pressuram,  pon- 
dus; nuo  fallax  vel  depra- 
vatus; quia  scilicet  cor- 
pora, quorum  qualitates 
sunt  explorandae,  projime 
ad  ipsum  organum  admo- 
ventur, nullo  interposito 
medio,  cujus  varietates  sen- 
sum fallere  vel  corrumpere 
possint. 

172.  Quod  ad  vitia  tac- 
tus pertinet,  nimis  acutus 
in  universum  rarissimis  si 
u Ilis  in  exemplis  obsen-atus 
est.  Parti  singulari  vero 
acutior  justo  saepe  sit,  vel  a 
cuticula  nimis  tenui,  aut 


deUcalissimiim  orjinnum 
tuctiis,  (/uam  certis  obserra- 
tionihiis  ipsius  rei. 

171.  Tactus  percipit  va- 
rius qualitates  corporum ; 
(scilicet),  duritiem,  molli- 
tiem, asperitatem,  Iftiila- 
tem,  calorem,frigus,  molem, 
figuram,  distantiam,  pressu- 
rum, pondus  : ( est ) raro  fal- 
lax vel  depravatus ; scilicet 
quia,  corpora,  qualitates 
quorum  sunt  exploranda, 
admoventur  proxime  ad 
ipsum  organum,  nullo  medio 
interposito,  varietates  cujus 
( medii ) possint  fallere  vel 
corrumpere  sensum. 

172.  (De  eo)  quod  per- 
tinet ad  vitia  tactus,  (ille 
i.  e.  tactus ),  obseivatus  est 
in  universum  nimis  acutus 
in.  rarissimis  si  (in)  ullis 
exemplis.  Vero  ( tactus) 
fit  sape  acutior  justo  parti 


delicate  organ  of  toucli,  than  on  any  certain  obseivations  of 
tlie  fact  itself. 

171.  Touch  teaches  us  to  perceiv^  various  qualities  of 
bodies,  such  as  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoolhness, 
beat,  cold,  size,  figure,  distance,  pressure,  and  weight ; it  is 
rarely  fallacious  or  depraved  ; because,  bodies,  tbe  qualities 
of  which  are  to  be  examined,  are  closely  applied  lo  tbe  organ 
itself,  wilhout  ihe  intervention  of  any  medium,  the  varielies 
of  which  might  mislcad  or  corrupt  the  sensation. 

172.  As  to  the  disorders  of  touch,  it  is  observed  to  Itc 
loo  acute  in  the  body  generally,  in  very  rare,  if  in  any 
instances  ; bul  it  is  often  too  acute  in  some  single  part, 
either  fioiii  the  culicle  being  too  thin,  or  sofl,  or  raised,  or 
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molli,  aut  sublata,  vel  parte 
ipsa  inflammata,  vel  nimio 
calori  exposita. 

173.  Nimis  obtusus  fit, 
aut  plane  aboletur  in  uni- 
versa /jorpore,  vel  in  magna 
ejus  parte,  a variis  vitiis 
cerebri  nervorumque,  com- 
pressione, vulnere,  vis  vi- 
talis defectu : hoc  Anas- 
thesia  vocatur,  paralyseos 
aliquando  comes;  et  non- 
nunquam  in  altero  latere 
observatum  sine  paralysi, 
dum  alterum,  sensu  integro, 
paralyticum  lactum  esset. 

174.  Deficit  in  parte  sin- 
gulari, vel  a vitio  ejus  nend, 
compressione,  obstructione, 
vulnere,  Stc.  vel  parte  ipsa 
nimio  frigori  exposita;  vel 
demum,  cuticula  qua;  tegit 


singulari,  vel  a cuticula  ni- 
mis tenui,  aut  molli,  aut 
sublatu,  vel  parte  ipsa  in- 
flammata, vel  exposita  ni- 
mio calori. 

173.  Tactus  fit  nimis  ob- 
tusus, aut  aboletur  plani  in 
universo  corpore,  vel  in 
magna  parte  ejus,  u variis 
vitiis  cerebri,  que  nervorum, 
compressione,  vulnere,  ac  de- 
fectu Ilis  vitalis : hoc  voca- 
tur Andssthesia  aliquando 
comes  paralyseos  : et  non- 
nunquain  observatum  (est ) 
in  altero  latere  sine  paralysi, 
mim  alterum  ( latus)  factum 
est  paralyticum,  sensu  in- 
tegro. 

174.  (fTactus^  deficit  in 
parte  singulari,  vel  a vitio 
nervi  ejus,  ( scilicet ) com- 
pressione, obstructione,  vul- 
nere, 4'C.  vel  parte  ipsa  ex- 
posita nimio  frigori : vel 


from  the  pari  itself  being  inflamed,  or  exposed  to  too  much 
heat. 

173.  Touch  is  rendered  more  obtuse,  or  is  quite  destroyed 
in  the  body  generally,  or  in  great  part  of  it,  by  difterent 
disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  compression,  a wound, 
or  loss  of  vital  power.  This  is  called  aniestliesia,  sometimes 
an  attendant  on  paralysis,  and  sometimes  observed  on  one 
side  without  paralysis,  whilst  the  other  side  is  rendered 
paralytic,  with  sensatlon  stili  entire. 

174.  It  is  defective  in  particulaj  parts,  from  its  nerve 
being  disordered,  by  compression,  obstruction,  a wound, 
&ic.  ; from  the  part  being  exposed  to  too  much  heat ; from 
the  covering  cuticle  being  disorderdd,  too  thick,  or  hardened, 
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vitiata,  nimis  crassa,  aut 
dura  fiicta,  asperorum  aut 
nimis  calidorum  corporum 
contrectatione,  quod  vitra- 
riis, fabrisque  ferrariis  acci- 
dit, vel  a subjecta  cute  ele- 
vata, interposito,  sanguine, 
sero,  pure;  vel  ipsa  cute 
macerata,  laxata,  torpida 
facta,  quod  hydropicis  non- 
nunquam  accidit;  vel  de- 
mum toto  organo  corrupto, 
gangraenil,  ustione,  algore, 
contusione. 

17.5.  Rarissime  deprava- 
tur tactus,  nisi  forte  inter 
delirium,  quum  omnes  ce- 
rebri functiones  mirum  in 
modum  turbantur. 

176.  Ut  a reliquis  sen- 
sibus, sic  etiam  a tactu,  vo- 
luptas aut  dolor  oriri  pos- 
sunt. Lfevorem,  mollitiem, 
calorem  modicum  cum  vo- 


dcmum,  (a)  vilinln  cuticula 
qute  tegit  eam,  tiimit  crasta, 
aut  facta  dura,  (a)  con- 
trectatione axperoi-um  aut 
nimis  calidorum  corporum, 
quod  accidit  fabris  vitrariis, 
que  (fabris ) ferrariis : vel 
cute  subjecta  elevata,  san- 
guine, sero,  ( vel ) pure  in- 
terposito : vel  (ab)  ipsa  cute 
macerata,  laxata,  facta 
torpida,  quod  accidit  non- 
nunquam  hydropicis : vel 
demum  a toto  organo  cor- 
rupto, gangreena,  ustione, 
algore,  ( vel ) contusione. 

175.  Tactus  rarissimi  de- 
pravatur,nisi  forte  inter  de- 
lirium, quum  omnes  func- 
tiones cerebri,  turbantur  in 
mirum  modum. 

176.  Ut  voluptas  aut  do- 
lor' possunt  oriri  a reliquis 
sensibus,  sic  etiam  (possunt 
oriri)  a tactu.  Solemus  con- 
templari, IcEVOrem,  mollit  icm. 


as  it  occurs  to  glass  workers  and  blacksmiths  ; from  the 
subjacent  skln  belng  raised,  by  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  inter- 
vening ; from  the  skin  itself  being  macerated,  relaxed, 
rendered  torpid,  which  sometimes  occurs  to  dropsical  pad- 
ents ; or,  lastly,  from  the  whole  organ  being  corrupted  by 
gangrene,  burning,  cold,  or  contusion. 

175.  Touch  is  seldom  depraved,  exccpt  during  delirium, 
when  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  disturbed  in  a sur- 
prising  manner. 

176.  Pleasurc  and  pain  may  arise  in  the  same  waj’,  from 
the  sense  of  touch,  as  they  arise  from  the  other  senses.  We 
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luptate  contemplari  sole- 
mus. Levis  quoque  pru- 
ritus, seu  titillatio,  quaj  pro 
voluptate  habenda  est,  ad 
hunc  sensum  pertinet, 
quamvis  ssepe  a causis  inter- 
nis oriatur. 

177.  Dolorem  ad  hunc 
sensum  referimus,  cseteros- 
que  fere  sensus  molestos, 
an.xietatem,  pruritum,  &c. ; 
quamvis  revera  ab  omni 
sensu  vehementiore  dolor 
oriri  possit. 

178.  Dolor  est  sensus 
ingratus,  vehemens,  acer, 
quem  ad  certam  corporis 
partem  referimus  ; idque 
minus  accurate,  si  pars  in- 
terna dolet ; sed  magis  ac- 
curate, si  corporis  superficies 
afficitur.  Neque  tamen 
causa  doloris  semper  in 
parte  dolente  hieret.  Nas- 
citur a magna  vi  parti  sen- 


modicum  calorem  cum  vo- 
luptate. Quoque  levis  pru- 
ritus, seu  titillatio,  qum  ha- 
benda est  pro  voluptate,  per- 
tinet cui  hunc  sensum,  quam- 
vis sape  oriatur  a causis  m- 
ternis. 

i 77.  Referimus  dolorem 
ad  hunc  se7isum,  que  fere 
"aeteros  sensus  molestos,  ( sci- 
licet) anxietatem,  prurituin, 
4rc. ; quamvis  revera  dolor 
possit  oriri  ab  omni  vehe- 
meiitioi-e  sensu. 

178.  Dolor  est  ingratus 
vehemens,  acer,  sensus  quem 
( sensum ) referimus  ad  cer- 
tam partem  corporis;  que 
( facimus ) id  minus  accurate, 
si  pa7’s  interna  dolet ; sed 
magis  accurate,  si  superficies 
corporis  afficitur.  Tamen 
neque  causa  doloris  semper 
haret  in  parte  dolente. 
( Dolor ) nascitur  a magna 


are  accustomed  to  contemplate  smoothness,  softness,  and 
moderate  heat,  with  pleasure.  Also,  sliglit  itehing  or  titil- 
lation,  which  may  be  esteemed  a pleasure,  appertains  to 
this  sensation,  although  it  oflen  arlses  from  internal  causes. 

177.  To  this  sense  we  refer  pain,  and  nearly  all  the 
troublesome  sensations,  as  anxiety,  itching,  &c. ; although,  in 
truth,  pain  may  arise  from  every  sensation  of  a more  violent 
description. 

178.  Pain  is  an  unpleasant,  powerful,  keen  sensation, 
which  we  refer  to  some  precise  part  of  the  body  ; and  we  cau 
do  that  with  less  accuracy,  if  an  internal  part  is  in  pain, 
but  more  accuratcly,  if  the  surface  of  the  body  be  affecled. 
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tienti  illata,  sive  intus  sive 
extrinsecus  illa  vis  fuerit. 
Quicquid  igitur  pungit,  se- 
cat, lacerat,  distendit,  com- 
primit, contundit,  percutit, 
rodit,  urit,  vel  ullo  modo 
vehementer  stimulat  aut  ir- 
ritat, dolorem  creare  potest. 

179.  Ilinc  tot  morbis 
frequentissimum,  molestis- 
simum comitem  se  jungit ; 
saspe  ipso  morbo  intolera- 
biliorem. Modicus  dolor 
partem  affectam,  et  paula- 
tim  totum  corpus,  excitat, 
majorem  sanguinis  et  vis 
nervosae  fluxum  ad  partem 
facit,  et  ad  motus  necessa- 
rios et  salubres  saepe  sti- 
mulat, fidelis,  quamvis  in- 
gratus monitor.  Hinc  inter 
praesidia  vitre  nonnunquam 
numerandus. 

180.  Vehementior  autem 


vi  illata  parti  sentienti,  Jire 
illa  vis  fuerit  intus  sive  ex- 
trinsecus. Igitur  (/uicquid 
pungit,  secat,  lacerat,  dis- 
tendit, comprimit,  contundit, 
percutit,  rodit,  urit,  vel 
stimulat  aut  irritat  vehe- 
menter ullo  modo,  potest 
creare  dolorem. 

179.  Hinc  ( dolor ) jungit 
se,  ( qimm ) frequentissimum 
et  molestissimum  comitem 
tot  morbis : sape  intolerabi- 
liorem ipso  morbo.  Mo- 
dicus dolor  excitat  partem 
affectam,  et  paidutim  totum 
corpus,facit  majorem fiuium 
sanguinis  et  vis  nervoste  ad 
partem,  et  fidelis,  quamvis 
ingratus  monitor,  serpe  sti- 
mulat  ad  necessarios  et  salu- 
bres motus.  Hinc  ( dolor ) 
est  nonnunquam  numerandus 
inter  prasidia  vita. 

180.  Autan  vehementior 


The  cause  of  the  pain,  hovvever,  is  not  always  seated  in  llie 
affected  part.  Pain  arises  from  great  violence  applied  to 
a sentient  part,  whether  it  come  from  within  or  without. 
Therefore,  whatever  pricks,  cuts,  tears,  distends,  compresses, 
bmlses,  strikes,  coirodes,  burns,  or  stimulates,  or  irritates 
actively  in  any  way,  may  produce  pain. 

179.  Hence  (pain)  is  such  a frequent  and  troublesome 
attendant  upon  diseases.  Moderate  pain  excites  the  part 
affected,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  body ; it  produces  a 
greater  afflux  of  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  the  part ; .and 
(Iike)  a faithful,  but  unpleasant  monitor,  it  stimulates  to 
necessary  and  healthy  motions.  Hence  it  is  sometinies  to 
bc  enumerated  amongst  the  safe-guards  of  life. 


dolor  nimiam  irritationem 
fecit,  inflammationem,  ej  us- 
que consequentias,  febrem, 
et  omnia  mala  quie  a nimio 
bumoram  motu  profluunt; 
totum  genus  nervosum  con- 
vellit, et  pervigilium,  con- 
vulsiones, delirium,  debili- 
tatem, animi  defectionem 
inducit. 

181.  Immanem  dolorem 
neque  animus  neque  cor- 
pus diu  ferre  potest;  et 
profecto  certos  fines  Na- 
tura posuit,  quos  ultra  do- 
orem  intendi  non  penni- 
serit,  quin  delirium,  aut 
convulsio,  aut  animi  defec- 
tio, vel  demum  ipsa  mors 
miserum  supplicio  eripiat. 

182.  Diuturnus  dolor, 
quamvis  mitior,  saepe  partis 
affectae  debilitatem,  torpo- 
rem, paralysin  et  rigiditatem 
inducit. 
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doLor  fucit  nimiam  irrita- 
tionem, injlammationem,  et 
consequentia  ejus,  (fucit ) 
febrem,  ct  omnia  mala  quec 
projluunt  a nimis  motii  /tu- 
morum; convellit  totqm 
nervosum  genus,  et  inducit, 
pervigilium,  convulsiones, 
delirium,  debilitatem  (et) 
defectionem  animi. 

181.  Neque  animus  neque 
corpus  potest  diu  ferre  im- 
manem dolorem : et  pro- 
fecto Natura  posuit  certos 
fines,  ultra  quos  non  per- 
miserit dolorem  intendi, 
quin,  aut  convulsio,  aut  de- 
fectio animi,vel  demum  ipsa 
mors  eripiat  miserum  sup- 
plicio. 

182.  Diuturnus  dolor, 
quamvis  mitior,  scepe  indu- 
cit debilitatem,  torporem, 
purali/sin  et  rigiditatem 
affecta:  partis. 


180.  More  violent  pain  produces  too  much  irritation, 
inflammation  and  its  consequences,  (likewise)  fever,  and  all 
the  evils  which  arise  from  excessive  motion  of  the  fluids  ; 
it  agitatas  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  induces  great 
watchfulness,  convulsions,  delirium,  debility,  and  syncope. 

181.  Neither  the  mind  nor  body  can  long  endure  intense 
pain  ; for  Nature  indeed  has  set  limits,  beyond  whicli  she 
(loes  not  allow  pain  to  be  extended,  without  convulsions,  or 
syncope,  or,  finally,  death  itself  snatching  the  victim  from  its 
sufferings. 

182.  A long  continued  pain,  although  of  milder  de.scrip- 
tion,  often  produces  debility,  torpor,  paralysis,  and  rigidity, 
of  the  affected  part 
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183.  Doloris  tolerantia 
pendet  multum  a vi  animi 
quam  a;ger  possidet : et, 
prout  ipse  tulerit,  mala  quae 
a dolore  nascuntur  graviora 
vel  le\’iora  erunt.  Nam  in 
hoc,  uti  in  aliis  exemplis, 
leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur 
onus. 

184.  Dolor,  si  non  nimis 
vehemens  fuerit,  neque  eum 
febris  aut  anxietas  comite- 
tur, ad  claritatem  et  acu- 
men ingenii  aliquando  con- 
ferre  videtur.  Jloc  qui  po- 
dagra laboraverunt  se  ex- 
pertos fuisse  testantur. 

185.  A dolore  quem  sen- 
tiunt, homines  judicium 
aliquod  ferunt  de  modo  quo 
causa  ejus  agit ; veluti  pun- 
gendo, lancinando,  lace- 
rando, urendo,  &c. ; scilicet 
inter  res  quas  viderint,  vel 
alio  modo  noverint,  et  res 


183.  Tolerantia  doloris 
rnttUvm  pendet  a vi  animi, 
quum  ager  possidet ; et, 
prout  ipse  tulerit,  mala,  qua 
nascuntur  a dolore,  erunt 
graviora  vel  leviora.  Nam 
onus,  quod  bene  fertur.  Jit 
leve,  in  hoc,  uti  in  aliis  ex- 
emplis. 

184.  Dolor,  si  non  fuerit 
nimis  vehemens,  neque  fe- 
bris aut  anxietas  comitetur 
eum,  aliquando  videtur  con- 
ferre ad  claritatem  et  acu- 
men ingenii.  ( Nonnulli ), 
qui  laboraverunt  podagra 
testanturexpertos fuisse  hoc. 

185.  Homines  ferunt 
aliquod  juxlicium,  a dohre 
quem  sentiunt,  de  modo  quo 
causa  ejus  agit : veluti  pun- 
gendo, lancinando,  laceran- 
do, urendo,  4‘c. ; scilicet fin- 
guntquandam  convenientiam 
et  similitudinem  infer  res. 


183.  Tolerance  of  pain  depends  much  upon  the  strength 
of  mind  possessed  by  tlie  patient;  and  according  as  he 
bears  them,  the  evils  arising  from  pain  will  be  more  severe, 
or  more  slight.  For  the  burlhen  which  is  bome  patiently 
is  lighi,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances. 

184.  Pain,  if  not  too  violent,  nor  attended  by  fever, 
appears  sometimes  to  contribule  to  the  brightness  and 
acumen  of  the  genius.  Some  sufferers  from  gout,  bear 
witness  of  having  experienced  this. 

185.  Men  form  some  judgment,  from  the  pain  they  feel, 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  ; as  in  pricking,  piercing,  lacera- 
ting,  burning,  &c. : that  is  to  say,  they  imagine  a certam 
correspondence  or  resemblance  between  ihings,  which  they 
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magis  obscuras,  convenien- 
tiam et  similitudinem  quan- 
dam  sibi  fiugunt. 

186.  Alius  sensus  moles- 
tus est  anxietas,  a dolore 
plane  diversa,  obtusior,  mi- 
nus accurate  ad  partem  sin- 
gularem referenda,  et  siepe 
omni  dolore  intolerabilior. 
Probe  distinguendum  est 
hanc  inter  anxietatem  de 
qua  sensu  medico  agitur, 
eamque  de  qua  communi 
sermone  loquimur.  Haec 
nimirum  a mente  est,  neque 
a statu  corporis  pendet ; 
quippe  quae  oriatur  a metu 
periculi  cujusvis  praevisi, 
vel  magni  mali  impenden- 
tis. Illa  autem  vere  cor- 
fxirea  est,  non  secus  ac  do- 
lor, a certo  corporis  statu 
originem  ducens.  Nihil 
vero  obstat,  quo  minus 
utraque  simul  adsit,  vel  al- 


quas  viderint,  vel  noverint 
alio  modo,  et  res  magis  ob- 
scuras. 

186.  Anxietas  est  alius 
molestus  sensus,  plane  di- 
versa a dolore,  obtmior,  mi- 
niis accurate  referenda  ad 
singularem  partem,  et  sape 
intolerabilior  omni  dolore. 
Probe  distinguendum  est 
inter  hanc  anxietatem  de 
qua  agitur  medico  sensu, 
que  eam,  de  qua  Loquimur 
communi  sermone.  Hcec  ni- 
mirum est  a mente,  neque 
pendet  a statu  corporis : 
quippe  qute  oriatur  a metu 
cujusvis preevisi  periculi,  vel 
magni  impendentis  mali. 
Autem  illa  est  veri,  corpo- 
rea, non  secus  ac  dolor,  du- 
cens originem  a certo  statu 
corporis.  Vero  nihil  obstat, 
quo  minus  utruque  adsit 
simul,  vel  altera  sit  causa 


have  seen  or  known  in  any  other  way,  and  things  which  are 
more  obscure. 

186.  Anxiety  is  another  troublesome  sensatlon,  quite 
different  from  pain  ; (it  is)  more  obtuse,  (and)  less  accu- 
rately  to  be  referred  to  some  individual  spot,  (and)  is  often 
less  supporlable  than  pain  itself.  Distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  the  anxiety,  taken  in  a modical  sense,  and  that 
I understood  in  common  discourse.  The  latter  is  connected 
j with  the  mind,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  state  of  body  ; 
i for  it  arises  from  the  fear  of  some  foreseen  calamity,  or  im- 
! pending  misfortune.  Tlie  former  is  truly  corporeal,  as 
‘ much  as  pain,  deriving  iLs  origin  from  a particular  state  of 
tlie  body.  There  is  nothing  which  prevents  their  being 


tera  alterius  causa  sit.  Re- 
vera ingens  anxietas  corpo- 
rea metum  et  animi  anxie- 
tatem firmissimo  pectori  in- 
cutiet. Et  haec  vicissim,  si 
gravis  fuerit  et  diuturna, 
fractis  corporis  viribus,  im- 
primis quae  sanguinis  cur- 
sum efficiunt,  alteram  indu- 
cere poterit. 

187.  Anxietas,  medico 
sensu,  oritur  imprimis  a 
causa  quacunque  sanguinis 
motum,  per  cor  vasaque 
magna  prope  cor  pulmo- 
nemque, turbante  vel  im- 
pediente. Hinc  vitia  cor- 
dis ejusque  vasorum  multi- 
plicia, amplificationem,  con- 
strictionem, conversionem 
in  O.S,  polypum,  palpitatio- 
nem, syncopen,  inflamma- 
tionem, debilitatem,  et  ideo 
nonnullos  animi  affectus, 
comitatur. 
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alterius.  Revera  iupens 
corporea  anxietas  incutiet 
pectori  firmissimo  metum  et 
anxietatem  animi.  Et  hac 
vicissim,  si  fuerit  gravis  et 
diuturna,  viribus  corporis 
fractis,  imprimis  ( illis ) qua 
efficiunt  cursum  sanguinis, 
poterit  inducere  alteram. 

1 87.  Anxietas,  medico 
sensu,  oritur  imprimis,  a 
quacunque  causa  turbante 
vel  impediente  motum  san- 
guinis, per  cor,  que  magna 
vasa  prope  cor  que  pulmo- 
nem. Hinc  comitatur 
multiplicia  vitia  cordis  que 
.vasorum  ejus,  (scilicet ) am- 
plif  ditionem,  constrictio- 
nem, conversionem  in  os,  po- 
lypum, palpitationem,  synco- 
pen, iiifl animationem,  debi- 
litatem, et  ideo  nonnullos 
affectus  animi. 


co-existent,  or  the  one  being  Ihe  cause  of  ihe  other : for, 
indeed,  great  corporeal  anxiety  will  strike  fear  and  aniiety 
of  mind  into  the  firmest  bosom  ; and  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  acute  and  long  continued,  and  the  bodily  powers  be 
broken  down,  especially  those  which  maintain  the  circula- 
tion,  will  be  enabled  to  bring  on  the  other. 

187.  Anxiety,  taken  in  a medical  sense,  arises  especially 
from  every  cause  disturbing  or  impeding  the  motion  of  ihe 
blood  through  the  large  vessels  near  the  heart  and  limgs. 
Hence  it  accompanies  the  numerous  disorders  of  the  heart 
and  its  vessels  j such  as  enlargemenl,  narrowing,  ossifica- 
tion,  polypus,  palpitation,  syncope,  inflanimation,  debility, 
and,  conBc<iuenlly,  soine  aflections  of  the  inind. 
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188.  Oritur  quoque  ab 
omni  spirandi  difficultate, 
qualiscunque  ejus  causa 
fiierit ; impedita  nimirum 
exhalatione  mephitis  e pul- 
mone, et  mutatione  ista  sa- 
lutari sanjjuinis  quae  per 
spiritum  fit;  et  sanguine 
forsan  ipso  minus  libere  per 
pulmonem  transuente.  Hu- 
jusmodi anxietas  profunde 
in  pectora  sentitur. 

189.  Dicitur  quoque  oriri 
a difficiliore  transitu  san- 
guinis per  jecur,  caeteraque 
viscera  abdominis. 

190.  Genus  quoddam 
anxietatis  hypochondriacis 
familiari-s,  et  molestissimae, 
oritur  a stomacho  et  intes- 
tinis, vel  multo  crudi  atque 
cornipti  cibi  potusque  onere 
gravatis,  vel  aere  per  con- 


188.  ( Anxietas)  quoqve 
oritur  ab  omni  difficultate 
spirandi,  qualiscunque  Jue- 
rit  causa  ejus : nimirum  ab 
impedita  exhalatione  mephi- 
tis e pulmone,  et  (ab)  ista 
salutari  mutatione  sanguinis, 
qute  ( mutatio ) Jit  per  spiri- 
tum ; et  Jorsun  (ab)  ipso 
sanguine  transeunte  minus 
libere  per  pulmonem . A nxie- 
tas  hujusmodi  sentitur  pro- 
fundi in  pectore. 

189.  ( Anxietas  ) quoque 
dicitur  oriri  a difficiliore 
transitu  sanguinis  per  jecur, 
que  ( per ) catera  viscera 
abdominis. 

190.  Quoddam  genus 
uiixietatis Jumiliaris  et  mo- 
lestissima hypochondriacis, 
oritur  a stomacho  et  intesti- 
nis, vel  gravatis  multo  onere 
crudi  atque  comipti  cibi  que 
potus,  vel  distentis  aere  extri- 


188.  It  also  arises  from  all  kinds  of  difficulty  of  breathing, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  ; namely,  from  impeded  exhala- 
tion  of  mephilic  air  from  the  lungs  ; from  thal  salutaiy  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  blood  by  breathing ; and,  perhaps, 
from  the  blood  itself  circulating  less  freely  through  the 
lungs.  Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  felt  deeply  in  the  chest. 

189.  Anxiety  is  also  said  to  arise  frorfi  a difficult  circu- 
lation  of  blood  through  the  liver,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera. 

190.  A certain  kind  of  anxiety,  common  and  very  trouble- 
some  to  hyhochondriacs,  arises  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines,  either  being  oppressed  with  a great  accumulation  of 
crude  and  corrupted  food  and  drink  ; or  from  being  distended 
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coctionem  minus  sanam  ex- 
tricato distentis.  Tali  onere, 
vel  distentione,  ventriculus, 
organum  delicatissimum, 
male  afficitur.  Nil  mirum 
igitur  si  sensum  ingratum 
dat ; quin  et  ejus  distentio 
liberum  septi  transversi  de- 
scensum impedit,  et  sic  res- 
pirationi obest.  Hujusmodi 
anxietas,  expulso  aere,  mul- 
tum et  subito  levari  solet, 
et 'hoc,  et  aliis  prava;  diges- 
tionis signis,  facile  dignos- 
citur. In  his  exemplis,  an- 
xietas, ad  ventriculum,  sed 
parum  accurate,  referri 
solet. 

191.  Febres  quoque  om- 
nigenas anxietas  s:epe  comi- 
tatur, nunc  gravior  nunc 
levior : tum  propter  gene- 
ralem debilitatem,  tum 
propter  sanguinem  a super- 
ficie corporis  pulsum,  inque 


cato  per  concoctionum  mt- 
niis  sanam.  Vaitriculus, 
delicatissimum  orpanum  male 
afficitur  tali  onere.  Igitur 
est  nil  mirum,  si  dat  ingra- 
tum sensum  : quin  et  dis- 
tentio ejus  impedit  liberum 
descensum  transversi  septi, 
et  sic  obest  respirationi. 
Anxietas  hujusmodi  solet 
levari  multum  et  subitu,  acre 
expulso, et  facile  dignoscitur 
ab  hoc,  et  (ab)  aliis  signis 
praveudLsgestionis.  Anxietas 
solet  referri  ni  his  exemplis 
ad  ventriculum,  sed  parum 
accurate. 

191.  Quoque  anxietas, 
nunc  gravior  nunc  levior 
sttpe  comitatur  febres  omni- 
genas ; tum  propter  genera- 
lem debilitatem,  tum  propter 
sanguinem  pulsum  a snper- 
ficie,  que  accumulatum  mag- 


with  gas,  which  is  extricated  in  consequence  of  less  healthy 
digestion  : the  stotnach,  which  is  a niost  delicate  organ,  U 
distressed  by  such  an  accumulation  or  distentiori.  There- 
foro,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  affords  an  unpleasant  sensation  ; 
and  besides,  its  distention  impedes  the  free  descent  of  ibe 
diaphragm,  and  in  this  way  is  an  obstacle  to  respiration. 
Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  mucli  and  suddenly  reiieved  by  the 
expulsion  of  flatus,  and  is  known  by  this  and  other  symp- 
toms  of  bad  digestion.  Anxiety  is  usually  referred,  in  these 
cases,  to  the  stomach,  but  with  little  propriety. 

191.  Greater  or  less  anxiety  also  frequenti)'  acconip^es 
all  kinds  of  fevers  ; botli  on  account  of  the  general  debility, 
and  on  account  of  the  blood  being  driven  from  the  surface. 
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magnis  vasis  accumulatum, 
veluti  ingruente  febre  inter- 
mittente ; tum  quoque 
propter  ventriculum  male 
affectum,  et  onere  cibi  crudi 
aut  corrupti  gravatum,  vel 
multo  potu,  imprimis  ca- 
lido, medicato,  distentum  et 
nauseantem.  Ingravescente 
febre,  oeger  magis  magisque 
angitur,  insigniter,  ut  tes- 
tintur  medici,  mox  ante 
crisin,  vel  nocte  quae  eam 
praecedit,  veluti  ante  erup- 
tionem super  cutem,  vel 
sanguinis  profluvium,  vel 
sudorem,  vel  alvi  fluxum, 
quales  febres  aliquando  sol- 
vunt. Angitur  quoque  teger 
a repulsa  eruptione,  vel 
tratislatione  salutari. 

192.  Quin  et  febres,  et 
plerosque  morbus  pariter 


nis  vertis,  veluti  ingruente 
intermittente  febre  turn  quo- 
que propter  ventriculum 
mule  affectum,  et  gravatum 
onere  crudi  aut  corrupti 
cibi,  vel  distentum  et  nau- 
seantem multo  potu  impri- 
mis calido,  (vel)  medicato. 
Febre  ingravescente,  leger 
insigniter  angiturmagis  que 
magis,  ut  medici  testantur, 
mox  ante  crisin,  vel  nocte 
qua  pracedit  eam  (crisin), 
veluti  ante  eruptionem  super 
cutem,  vel  profluvium  san- 
guinis, vel  sudorem,  vel 
fluxum  alvi,  quales  aliquan- 
do solvunt  febres.  Quoque 
ager  ungitur  a repulsa  erup- 
tione, vel  transladione  salu- 
taid. 

192.  Quin  anxietas  pa- 
riter comitatur  et  febres,  et 


and  being  accumulated  in  the  large  veins,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  intermittent  fever ; as  well  as,  on  account  of 
the  stomach  being  disordered,  and  oppresssed  with  a load  of 
emde  or  corrupted  food,  or  dislended  and  nauseated  with 
rauch  drink,  especially  warm,  or  medicated.  As  the  fever 
increases,  the  patient  becomes  much  more  and  more  anxious  ; 
and  (as  medical  men  assert),  just  before  a crisis,  or  during 
the  night  which  precedes  it ; for  instance,  before  an  eruption 
on  the  skin,  or  a discharge  of  blood,  or  sweat,  or  diarrhoea, 
vrhich  occurrences  sometimes  carry  off"  fevers.  A patient 
Ls  also  rendered  anxious  by  a repelled  eruption,  or  salutary 
metastasis. 

192.  .Moreover,  anxiety  equally  accompanies  fevers  and 
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anxietas  comitatur,  quum, 
vita  jam  deficiente,  mors 
instat,  cujus  proenuncia  est 
et  signum.  Fit,  nimirum, 
quum  vires  vitales,  propriis 
muneribus  impares  facts, 
circuitum  sanguinis  absol- 
vere nequeunt.  Qualis  au- 
tem sit  hscce  anxietas,  cre- 
tera  appropinquantis  mortis 
signa  satis  superque  docent. 

193.  Porro,  inter  som- 
num ab  iisdem  causis  anxie- 
tas oriri  potest.  Hinc  dira 
somnia,  qute  somnum  sspe 
subito  et  cum  ten'ore  rum- 
punt. 

194.  Pruritus,  sensus  sci- 
licet inquietans,  cum  scal- 
pendi cupiditate  srepe  mo- 
lestissimus est,  quamvis  vo- 
luptati magis  C|uam  dolori 
affinis  sit. 
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plerosque morbot,  quvm,vita 
dejiciente,  mors  instat,  cvjut 
( mortis  anxietas ) est  pra- 
nunciaet  signum.  Kimirum 
Jit,  quum  vitales  vires,  factte 
impares  propriis  muneribus, 
nequeunt  absolvere  circuitum 
sanguinis.  . Catera  signa 
appropinquantis  mortis  do- 
cent satis  superque,  qualis 
sit  htrcce  anxietas. 

193.  Porro,  anxietas  po- 
test oriri  inter  somnum,  ab 
iisdem  causis.  Hinc  dira 
somnia,  quce  sttpe  rumpunt 
somnum  subito  et  cum  ter- 
rore. 

194.  Pruritus,  scilicet 
sensus  inquietans,  cum  cupi- 
ditate scalpendi,  est  sepe 
molestissimus,  quamvis  sit 
magis  affinis  voluptati  quam 
dolori. 


most  diseases,  at  the  time  that  iife  fails,  and  death  is  at 
hand,  of  which  it  is  a foreiunner  and  indication.  For  it 
comes  on  wlien  the  vital  powers  are  rendered  incompetent 
to  their  proper  functions,  and  are  unable  to  carry  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  other  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing  death  show  sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently,  what 
kind  of  anxiety  this  is. 

193.  Anxiety  may  arise  during  sleep,  from  the  same 
causes.  Hence,  frightful  dreams,  which  often  break  the 
slumbers  .suddenly,  and  with  terror. 

194.  Itching,  that  is,  a teazing  sensation  combining  a 
desire  of  scratching,  is  frequently  very  troublesome,  although 
more  allied  to  pleasure  than  to  pain. 
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195.  Ut  dolor  a gravi  irri- 
tatione, tam  mechanica  quam 
chemicu,  sic  pruritus  a le- 
viore Iit.  Titillatio,  seu 
frictio,  veluti  indusii  lanei 
minus  assueto  homini,  et 
delicatiore  cute  priedito, 
pruritum  excitat;  et  multa 
acria  ex  animalibus,  aut 
herbis,  aut  fossilibus  rebus 
derivata.  Sic  primus  sen- 
sus a cantharidibus  cuti  ad- 
motis, pruritus  est,  quamvis 
idem  auctus  dolor  fiat. 

196.  Acria  quaidam  in 
cutem  delata,  veluti  in  fe- 
bribus quas  eruptio  super 
cutem  comitatur,  aut  morbo 
reg^io,  aut  demum  varii  ip- 
sius morbi,  scabies,  lepra, 
eundem  effectum  edunt. 


195.  Ul  dolor  Jit  u gravi 
irritatione,  tam  mechanica, 
tum  cheniicd,  sic  pruritus 
(Jit^  u leviore.  Titillatio 
seu  jnctio,  veluti  lanei  in- 
dusii, excitat  pruritum  ho- 
mini minus  assueto,  et  prie- 
dito delicatiore  cute : et 
multa  acria  derivata  ex 
animalibus,  (ex)  herbis, 
aut  (ex)  rebus  JossiUbus. 
Sic  pruritus  est  primus  sen- 
sus a cantharidibus  admotis 
cuti,  quamvis  idem  auctus 
Jiat  dolor. 

196.  Quiedum.  acida  de- 
lata in  cutem,  veluti  inje- 
bribus,  quas  (Jebres ) eruptio 
super  cutem  comitatur,  aut 
morbo  regio,  aut  demum 
varii  morbi  ipsius,  ( i.  e. 
cutis ) scabies  ( vcl ) lepra, 
edunt  eundem  effectum. 


195.  As  pain  is  produced  by  great  irritation,  either  me- 
chanical  or  Chemical,  so  itehing  is  produced  by  irritation  of 
a sliglner  kind.  The  tickling  or  friction,  as  of  a flannel 
shirt,  excites  itehing  in  a person  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  in 
one  who  possesses  a more  delicate  skin  : likewise  many 
acrid  substances  obtained  from  animals,  herbs,  and  fossils, 
(possess  the  same  properties).  Thus  itehing  is  the  first  sen- 
sation  produced  by  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
although  the  same  when  increased  becomes  pain. 

196.  Certain  acrid  substances  convcyed  to  the  skin,  as  in 
fevers  accompanied  by  an  eruption,  or  in  jaundice,  or,  lastly, 
different  diseases  of  the  skin  itsulf,  as  iteh,  or  lepra,  produce 
the  same  effect. 
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197.  Pediculi,  vermes, 
ast  andes  imprimis,  vel  cu- 
tem vel  intestina  irritantes, 
molestum  pruritum  exci- 
tant. 

198.  Species  qusedem 
pruritus  interni,  homines 
ad  multas  et  necessarias, 
tam  sani  quam  morbosi  cor- 
poris, actiones  impellit;  uri- 
nse  et  alvi  excretionem,  tus- 
sim, sternutationem,  et  si- 
milia. 


197.  1‘ediculi,  vermes, 
imprimis  ascarides,  irri- 
tantes, vel  cutem  vel  intesti- 
na, excitant  molestum  pru- 
ritum. 

198.  Quadam  species  pru- 
ritus interni  impellit  ho- 
mines ad  multas  et  necessa- 
rias actiones,  tam  sani  tam 
morbosi  corporis ; scilicet, 
excretionem  urina  et  alvi, 
tussim,  sternutationem,  et 
similia. 


197.  Lice,  worms,  and  especially  ascarides,  irrilating  ihe 
skin  or  intestines,  excite  troublesome  itching. 

198.  A certain  kind  of  itching  urges  us  to  many  and 
necessary  actions  of  the  body,  bolh  in  health  and  disease  ; 
for  instance,  the  excretion  of  urine  and  fseces,  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  the  like. 
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CiP.  V'I. — De  f'ustu  ejusque 
usibus,  Varietatibus  et  vi- 
tiis. 

199.  Hujus  organum 
princeps  est  lingua : eaque 
quo  proprior  apici,  eo  acu- 
tiorem ; quo  proprior  gut- 
turi, eo  obtusiorem  sensum, 
habet ; quamvis  revera  acria 
nonnulla,  circa  apicem  vix 
gustata,  prope  radicem  lin- 
guae, vel  in  ipso  gutture, 
acerrimum  sensum  exci- 
tent. 

200.  Lingua  insignibus 
et  pulcherrimis  papillis  ner- 
vosis instruitur,  quae  proxi- 
ma gustus  sedes  videntur 
esse.  Hae  inter  gustandum 
elevantur,  et  eriguntur,  quo 
acutiorem  sensum  habeant. 


Cap.  VI. — De  gustu,  de 
usibus,  varietatibus,  (de) 
vitiis  ejus, 

199.  hittGV  A est  princeps 
organum  hujus  ; que  ea  ha- 
bet sensum  eo  acutiorem, 
quo  est  proprior  apici,  ( sed ) 
eo  ( habet  sensuns ) obtusio- 
rem, quo  proprior  gutturi ; 
quamvis  revera,  nonnulla, 
acria  vix  gustata  circa  api- 
cem^excitent  acerrimum  sen- 
sum prope  radicem  lingua:, 
vel  in  ipso  gutture. 

200.  Lingua  instruitur 
msignibus  et  pulcherrimis 
nervosis  papillis,  qiue  viden- 
tur esse  proxima  sedes  gus- 
tus. Ha  elevantur  et  eri- 
guntur inter  gustandum, 
quo  habeant  sensum  acutio- 
rem. 


Chap.  VI.  On  taste,  its  uses,  varieties,  and  disorders. 

199.  The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  taste  ; it 
has  most  acute  sensibility  nearest  the  tip,  and  the  most 
obtuse  sensibility  nearest  the  throat : however,  some  acrid 
subslances,  which  are  scarcely  tasted  at  the  tip,  excite  a 
Sharp  sensation  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  throat 
itself. 

200.  The  tongue  is  supplied  with  remarkable  and  very 
beautiful  nervous  papillae,  which  appear  to  be  the  proximale 
Seat  of  taste  ; these  are  elevated  and  erecled  during  taste, 
m order  that  they  may  have  more  acute  sensibility. 
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201.  Nihil  gustare  pos- 
sumus, nisi  quod  in  saliva, 
quifi  fere  aqua  est,  solubile 
sit,  ut  fluida  forma  lingure 
admotum  involucra  ejus 
pervadat,  pulpamque  nervo- 
sam afficiat.  Hinc  terree 
insolubiles  nullius  saporis 
sunt. 

202.  Neque  sat  est  solu- 
bile esse  corpus,  ut  id  gus- 
temus. Oportet  salis,  vel 
saltem  acrimoniae  nonnihil 
in  se  habeat,  quod  nei^vo- 
sam  substantiam  stimulet, 
(iuicquid  igitur  quam  ipsa 
saliva  minus  salsum  aut 
acre  est,  nullum  habet  sa- 
porem. 

203.  Saporum  varia  ge- 
nera faeile  distinguuntur, 
et  ideo  nomina  peculiaria 
etiam  in  communi  sermone 
sibimet  nacta  sunt : veluti 
sapor  acidus,  dulcis,  ama- 


201.  Possumus  gialore 
nihil,  nisi  rjtuid  sit  soluhile 
in  salina,  (iittz  est fert  aqua, 
ut  admotum  lingua  forma 
fluida  pervadat  involucra 
ejus,  que  afficiat  nervosam 
pulpam.  Hinc  insolubiles 
terra  sunt  nullius  saporis. 

202.  Neque  est  sat  corpus 
esse  solubile,  ut  gustemus 
id.  Oportet,  ( ut)  habeat 
nonnihil  salis,  vel  saltem 
ucrimeniee  in  se,  quod  sti- 
mulet nervosam  substantiam. 
Igitur  quicquid  est  minus 
salsum  aut  acre  quam  ipsa 
sativa,  habet  nullum  sapo- 
rem. 

203.  Varia  genera  sapo- 
rum facile  distinguuntur, 
et  ideo  nacta  sunt  sibimet 
nomina  peculiaria  etiam  in 
communi  sermone : veluti, 
sapor  acidus,  dulcis,  amarus. 


201.  We  can  tasle  nothing,  unless  it  be  soluble  in  .-aliva, 
wliich  is  almost  water  ; so  that  when  applied  to  the  tongue 
in  the  fluid  state,  it  may  pervade  its  coverings,  and  affeci 
the  nervous  pulp.  Hence,  earths  which  are  insoluble,  are 
devoid  of  laste. 

202.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a body  be  soluble,  that  we 
may  taste  it : it  is  necessary  that  it  contains  some  saltness, 
or  at  least  some  acrimony  within  it,  which  may  stimulate 
the  nervous  substance.  Therefore,  whatever  has  less  sait- 
ness  or  acrimony  than  lite  saliva  itself,  has  no  taste. 

203.  Different  kiuds  of  Lastes  are  easily  distinguisheil. 
and  thoreforc  have  obtained  iqtpropriate  nantes,  even  in 
conimon  discoursc  ; as,  ac.id,  swcct,  bittor,  .salt,  acrid. 
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rus,  salsus,  acer,  aromaticus, 
putridus ; hic  vero  cum 
odore  quoque  jungitur. 
Omnium  saporum  varii 
sunt  gradus,  omnesque  va- 
rie inter  se  conjungi  pos- 
sunt. 

204.  Sapores  alii  suavis- 
simi et  gratissimi  sunt;  alii 
ingrati,  vixque  tolerandi. 
Mira  tamen  de  hac  re  homi- 
num diversitas : ita  ut  quod 
aliis  maximse  voluptati  est, 
alii  non  sine  nausea  et  hor- 
rore respuant. 

205.  Quin  et  suavissimos 
sapores,  qui  magnam  primo 
voluptatem  dederant,  ho- 
mines brevi  festidire  solent ; 
dum  pessimos  et  ingratissi- 
mos, quales  sunt  nicotiana 
tabaci,  ferula  assafadita, 


salsus,  acer,  aromaticus, 
( vel ) putridus : vero  hic  quo- 
que jungitur  cum  odore.  &unt 
varii  gradus  omnium  sapo- 
rum, que  omnes  possunt 
jungi  varie  inter  se. 

204.  Alii  sapores  sunt 
suavissimi  et  gratissimi : alii 
(su7it ) ingrati,  que  vix  tole- 
randi. Tamen  ( est ) mira 
diversitas  hominum  de  hac 
re  : ita  ut  quod  est  maxima 
voluptati  aliis,  alii  respuant 
non  sine  nausea  et  horrore. 

205.  Quin  homines  solent 
brevi  (tempore ) fastidire  et 
suavissimos  sapores,  qui  pri- 
mo dederant  magnam  volup- 
tatem : dum  consuetudine 
(homines ) discunt  amare  et 
appetere  pessimos  et  ingi-a- 
tissirnos  ( sapores ),  quales 
sunt  ~( sapores ) nicotiana 


aromatic,  or  putrid,  tastes  : this  last  is  combined  with  smell. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  ali  the  tastes,  and  they  may 
ali  be  variously  combined  togelher. 

204.  Some  tastes  are  very  sweet  and  agreeable  ; others 
are  unpleasant  and  scarcely  to  be  endured.  But  there  is 
much  diversity  amongst  men  in  this  respect ; so  much  so, 
that  what  affords  great  pleasure  to  some,  others  reject  with 
loathing  and  horror. 

205.  Moreover,  persons  are  accustomed  in  a short  time 
to  lake  a dislike  to  the  sweelest  tastes,  which  at  first  afforded 
much  pleasure  ; whilst  (on  the  contrary),  by  habit,  persons 
learn  to  like  and  long  for  the  worst  and  disagreeable  tastes ; 
as  tobacco,  assafeetida  and  the  like. 
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et  similium,  consuetudine 
amare  discunt  et  appetere. 

206.  Usus  gustus  praeci- 
puus videtur  esse,  ad  cibum 
bonum  et  salubrem  invi- 
tare, a noxio  aut  minus  ido- 
neo divertere.  Plerique  et 
optimi  cibi  gustui  grati  sunt. 
Qui  vero  gustui  incorrupto 
mali  saporis  sunt,  ii  fere 
nocent.  Hujusmodi  in- 
stinctu, raro  fallace,  quem 
olfactus  quoque  juvat,  bru- 
ta animalia  ad  idoneum  ci- 
bum perducuntur,  et  a noxio 
arcentur. 

207.  Hic  vero  instinctus, 
non  secus,  ac  reliqui,  minus 
perfectus  bomini  quam  bel- 
luis  datur;  quippe  qui  tali 
auxilio  minus  egeat,  aliis 
facultatibus  praditus.  Ipse 
vero  qui  datur  instinctus. 


tabaci,  ferulee  auajatida 
et  similium. 

206.  Praecipuus  usus 
gtistiis  videtur  esse,  incilare 
ad  bonum  et  salubrem  ci- 
bum, (et)  divertere  a noxio 
aut  minus  idoneo  ( cibo ). 
Plerique  el  optimi  cibi  sunt 
grati  gustui.  Vero  (cibi) 
qui  sunt  mali  saporis  incor- 
rupto gustui,  ii  fere  nocent. 
Brutaunimalia  perducuntur 
ad  idoneum  cibum,  et  ar- 
centur a noxio,  instinctu 
hujusmodi,  ruro  fallace, 
quem  olfactus  quoque  juvat. 

207.  Vero  hic  insthictus, 
n07i  secus  ac  reliqui  (in- 
stinctus ) datur  minus  per- 
fectus homini  quam  belhiis  : 
quippe  qui  praelitus  aliis 
facultatibus,  minus  egeat 
tali  auxilio.  Vero  ipse  in- 
stinctus qui  datur,  seepe 


206.  The  Principal  use  of  taste  appears  to  be,  to  invite 
to  good  and  wholesome  food,  and  to  divert  from  nhat  is 
no.xious  and  improper.  Most,  and  the  best  kinds  of  food, 
are  pleasant  to  the  taste  ; but  the  food  vvhich  has  a bad 
taste,  wilh  the  palate  unimpaired,  is  generally  Injurious. 
The  brute  creation  are  directed  to  proper  food,  and  are  kept 
from  what  is  noxious,  by  insdnet  of  this  kind,  seldom 
deceptive,  and  which  is  also  assisted  by  the  smell. 

207.  This  kind  of  instinct,  like  the  rest,  isj^s  perfect  in 
man  than  in  brutes  ; for  he  is  endowed  with  tuber  faculties, 
and  has  lessneed  of  such  assistance  ; and  the  instinct  which 
is  supplied,  is  generally  vitiated  by  an  unnalural  mode  ot 
life. 
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vUac  genere  parum  natu- 
rali sspe  corrumpitur. 

208.  Statuit  porro  alma 
rerum  Parens,  ut  actio  ad 
vitam  alendam  adeo  neces- 
saria, et  sua  natura  quodam- 
modo voluntaria,  voluptate 
alic^ua  non  careret.  Orato 
cibi  sapore,  tanquam  prae- 
mio, ad  cibum  sumendum 
et  conficiendum  allicimur. 
Ilevera  ista  voluptas  pen- 
det multum  a statu  ventri- 
culi, et  a necessitate  novi 
cibi  sumendi.  Vilissimus 
enim  cibus,  et  fere  insulsus, 
homini  esurienti  gratissimus 
est,  saturi  vero  fastidium 
crearet.  Porro,  inter  man- 
dendum sabva  copiosior  af- 
fluit, quo  accuratior  evadat 
gustus,  et  cibi  sapor  gratior. 
Fluit  etiam  saliva  esurienti 
ad  conspectum,  vel  etiam 


corintiipilur purum  nuluruti 
genere  vitee. 

208.  Porro  alma  Paretis 
rerum  statuit,  ut  (hac) 
actio  adeo  necessaria  ad 
alendum  vitam,  et  quodam- 
modo voluntaria  sud  natura, 
non  careret  aliqua  volup- 
tate. Allicimur  ad  sumen- 
dum et  conjiciendum  cibum, 
grato  sapore  cibi,  tanquam 
precmio.  lieverd  ista  volup- 
tas multum  pendet  a statu 
ventriculi,  et  a necessitate 
sumendi  novi  cibi.  Enim 
vilissimus  cibus  et  fere  in- 
sulsus, est  gratissimus  ho- 
mini esurienti,  vero  crearet 
fastidium  saturi.  Porro, 
inter  mandendum,  copiosior 
saliva  Jiuit,  qup  gustus  eva- 
dat accuratior,  et  sapor  cibi 
gratior.  Etiam  saliva  jiuit 
esurienti  ad  conspectum,  vel 


208.  The  kind  Parent  of  Nature  has  ordained,  that  this 
action,  which  is  so  necessary  to  support  life,  and  in  its  nature 
in  some  degree  voluntary,  might  not  be  devoid  of  sorae  plea- 
sure.  We  are  allured  to  take  and  prepare  food,  by  its  agree- 
able  taste,  as  if  it  were  by  way  of  remuneration.  Stili  that 
pleasure  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  fresh  food ; for  the  most  common  food, 
and  what  is  almost  unsavoury,  is  most  acceptable  to  a hungry 
man,  but  would  create  disgust  in  one  that  is  satisfied.  More- 
over,  during  mastication,  there  is  a more  copious  flow  of  sa- 
liva, in  ortler  that  the  taste  may  be  more  accurate,  and  the 
savopr  more  agrecable.  The  saliva  fiows  at  sight  only,  in  a 
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ad  imaginem  aut  recorda- 
tionem grati  cibi,  quem  ap- 
petit. 

209.  Gustus  raro  nimis 
acutus  observatur,  nisi  a vi- 
tio cuticulae,  quie  linguam 
tegit.  Haec,  si  sublata  fue- 
rit, aut  vulnerata,  aut  ulce- 
ribus, aphthis,  similibusque 
malis,  obsessa,  tum  gUstu 
nimis  acri  facto,  sapores 
non  sine  dolore  percipiun- 
tur; vel  aliquando  sapor 
nullus  distinguitur,  solus 
dolor  sentitur. 

110.  Deficit,  non  secus  ac 
tactus,  a cerebri  variis  ipsius 
nervorumque  vitiis.  Hujus- 
modi vero  exempla  rara  sunt. 
Nonnullis  hominibus  admo- 
dum obtusus  datur.  Hi 
quoque  parum  olfectus  ha- 
bere solent.  Deficit  saepis- 
sime propter  defectum  sa- 


ctiam  ad  imaginem  aut  re- 
cordationem grati  cibi,  quem 
appetit. 

209.  Gustus  raro  obser- 
vatur nimis  acutas,  nisi  a 
vitio  cuticula,  qua  tegit 
linguam.  Si  hac  fuerit 
sublata,  aut,  vulnerata,  aut 
obsessa  ulceribus,  aphthis, 
que  similibus  mulis,  tum  gus- 
tu facto  nimis  acri,  sapores 
percipiuntur  non  sine  dolore; 
vel  aliquando  nullus  sapor 
distinguitur,  (et)  dolor  so- 
lus sentitur. 

210.  (Gustus)  deficit, 
non  secus  ac  tactus  a variis 
vitiis  cerebri,  que  nervorum 
ipsius.  Vero  exempla  hu- 
jusmodi sunt  rara.  ( Gus- 
tus ) datur  admodum  obtu- 
sus nonnullis  hominibus.  Hi 
quoque  solent  habere  parum 
olfactus.  Sapissime  deficit 


hungry  man,  or  (even)  at  the  idea  or  recollection  of  theplea- 
sant  food,  which  he  longs  for. 

209.  Taste  is  seldom  observed  too  acute,  unless  from  dis- 
order  of  the  cuticle  covering  the  skin.  If  this  be  raise«,  or 
wounded,  or  covered  with  ulcers,  aptha,  andsimilar  diseases, 
the  taste  becomes  too  acute,  and  the  savoursareperceived  with 
pain  ; or  sometimes  taste  is  not  distinguished,  and  pain  aJone 
is  felt. 

210.  Taste,  like  touch,  is  defective  from  various  disorders 
of  the  brain  and  its  nerves ; but  instances  of  this  kind  are 
very  rare.  It  is  very  often  obtuse  in  some  inen,  who  likewise 
posscss  liitle  snicll ; — it  is  mosi  frequently  lost  onaccountof 
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livse:  nam  sicca  lingua  gus- 
tare nequit.  Hinc  in  mul- 
tis morbis  obtusus  est,  febri- 
bus imprimis,  gravedine, 
&c.  tum  ob  salivae,  tum 
quoque  ob  appetitus  defec- 
tum, qui  in  sano  homine 
adeo  juvat ; vel  propter  lin- 
guam ipsam  tenace  et  foedo 
rauco  obductam. 

211.  Depravatur  saepe 
gustus.  Scilicet,  vel  gus- 
tamus nihil  omnino  linguae 
admoto ; vel,  si  quid  ei  ad- 
motum fuerit,  saporem  per- 
cipimus a vero  et  solito  alie- 
num. Hoc  fit  plerumque  a 
vitio  salivae  quae  ipsa  gus- 
tatur. Hoc  modo  sapor 
dulcis,  salsus,  acer,  araa- 
iTis,  putridus,  rancidus, 
percipi  potest,  prout  saliva, 
vel  a statu  generalis  massae 


propter  dejectum  saliva : 
nam  sicca  lingua  nequit 
gustare.  Hinc  obtusus  est 
in  inultis  morbus,  imprimis 
Jebribus,  gravedine,  4'C.  tum 
ob  defectum  saliva,  tum 
quoque  ob  ( defectum ) appe- 
titus, qui  adeo  juvat  in  .sano 
homine:  vel  propter  linguam 
obductum  tenace  et  Jado 
muco. 

211.  Sape  gustus  depra- 
vatw.  Scilicet  vel  gusta- 
mus omnino  nihil  admoto 
lingua : vel  siquid  admotum 
fuerit  ei,  percipimus  sapo- 
rem alienum  avero  et  solito. 
Hoc  plerumque  jit,  a vitio 
saliva,  qua  ipsa  ( saliva ) 
gustatur.  Hoc  modo  sapor 
dulcis,  salsus,  acer,  amarus, 
putridus,  rancidus,  potest 
percipi,  prout  saliva  Juerit 
cornipta,  vel  a statu  gene- 


a deficiency  of  saliva ; for  a dry  tongue  is  unable  to  taste. 
— Hence,  it  is  obtuse  in  many  diseases  ; particularly  in  fe- 
vers,  catarrh,  &c.,  both  on  accoiuit  of  a want  of  saliva,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  loss  of  appetite,  which  is  so  useful  in 
a healthy  person  ; or  on  account  of  ihe  tongue  being  coaled 
with  thick  and  filthy  raucus. 

211.  The  taste  isoften  depraved  ; that  is  to  say,  weeither 
taste  no  substance  when  applied  to  the  tongue  ; or  if  some- 
thing  be  applied,  we  perceive  a taste  different  frora  what  is 
proper  and  usual.  This  generally  occurs  from  disorder  of 
the  saliva,  which  is  tasted  : in  this  way,  a sweet,  salt,  acrid, 
bilter,  putrid,  or  rancid,  taste,  raay  be  perceived,  according  as 
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humorum,  vel  organorum 
quae  ipsam  secernunt,  vel 
oris  ipsius,  vel  ventriculi, 
unde  vapor  et  ructus,  pr®- 
sertim  si  male  se  habet, 
ad  os  surgunt,  corrupta 
fuerit. 

212.  Verum,  pr®ter  sa- 
liv®  vitia,  ab  aliis  causis 
gustus  vitiatur,  veluti  pa- 
pillarum nervosarum  con- 
ditione; cujus  vero  parum 
hactenus  notum  est.  Nam 
gustus  nonunquam  plane 
alienatur,  quamvis  saliva 
psa  aliis  hominibus  nullius 
saporis  sit. 

213.  Ad  lingu®  condi- 
tionem medici  in  omnibus 
morbis,  praesertim  febribus, 
multum  solent  attendere ; 
nec  immerito.  Nam  ex  ea 
judicare  possunt  de  statu 
ventriculi,  de  siti,  vel  po- 


rulis  massa:  humorum,  vel 
organorum  qua:  teceimunt 
ipsam,  vel  ipsius  oris  vel, 
ventriculi,  unde  vapor  et 
ructus  surgunt  ad  os,  praser- 
tim  si  habet  se  male. 

212.  Vero  preeter  vitia 
saliva,  gustus  vitiatur  ab 
aliis  causis,  veluti  condir- 
tionc  nervosarum  papilla- 
rum cujus  veru  parum  est 
notum  hactenus.  Nam  non- 
nunquam  gustus  plane  alie- 
natur aliis  hominibus,  quam- 
vis ipsa  saliva  sit  nullius 
saporis. 

213.  Hedici  solent  mul- 
tum nec  immerito  attendere 
ad  conditionem  lingua  in 
omnibus  morbis,  prasertim 
febribus.  Nam  possunt  in- 
dicare e.r  ea,  de  statu  ven- 
triculi, de  siti  vel  potius  de 


the  saliva  has  been  corrupted  by  the  condilion  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  fluids  or  organs  which  secrete  it,  or  of  the  mouth 
itself,  or  of  the  stomach,  whence  gas  and  eructations  rise  to 
the  mouth,  particularly  if  it  be  disordered. 

212.  Jlut  besides  the  disorders  dependent  upon  the  saliva, 
the  taste  is  vitiated  from  other  causes  : as  by  the  state  of  the 
nervous  papillaj  ; but  of  this  fact  we  hitherto  know  little  : 
for  sometimes  the  taste  is  evidcntly  altered  in  some  persons, 
although  the  saliva  itself  possesses  no  taste. 

213.  Medical  men  are  accustomed  to  attend  murh,  and 
very  properly,  to  the  state  of  the  tongue,  in  all  diseases, 
(and)  particularly  in  fevers  : for  they  are  enabled  to  judge 


tms  de  necessitate  potus  su- 
mendi, cuin  iEger,  propter 
delirium,  stuporem, &c.  ne- 
que sitim  sentit,  neque  de 
ea  potest  conqueri ; et  de- 
mum de  natura,  et  aug- 
mento, vel  remissione  febris, 
ab  inspecta  lingua,  medici 
judicium  aliquod  deducere 
conantur. 
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necessitate  sumeiidi  potus, 
cum  ager  propter  delirium, 
stuporem,  4'C-  neque  sentit 
sitim,  neque  potest  conqueri 
de  ei  : et  demum  medici  co- 
nantur deducere  aliquod  ju- 
dicium ab  lingua  inspectu, 
de  natura,  et  augmento,  vel 
(de ) remissione  febris. 


from  it,  concerning  tlie  state  of  the  stomaeb  ; of  thirst,  or 
rather  of  the  necessity  of  taking  drink,  at  a time  that  fi 
patient  on  accountof  delirium,  stupor,  &c.,  is  neither  sen- 
sible  of  thirst,  nor  able  to  coraplain  of  it ; and,  lastly, 
medical  men  are  accustomed  to  form  some  judgment  from 
inspection  of  the  tongue,  of  the  nature,  and  increase,  or  re- 
mission,  of  fever. 


V .1 
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Cap.  VII.—  De  olfactu; 
ejusque  usibus,  varietatibus 
et  vitiis:  nec  non  de  na- 
tura odorum,  eorumque 
effectibus  in  corpore  hu- 
mano. 

214.  Hujus  sensus  sedes 
est  in  membrana  illa  mollis- 
sima, delicatissima,  nervo- 
rum et  vasorum  sanguinem 
vehentium  referta,  quae  na- 
ribus internis,  variisque  si- 
nibus et  antris,  quibus  iter 
ex  iis  est  obducitur.  Acu- 
tior sensus  circa  medium 
septum,  ossaque  spongiosa, 
quibus  membrana  crassior, 
et  mollior  datur,  quam  in 
antris  profundioribus,  ubi 
membrana  tenuior,  minus 


Cap.  V II. — De  olfactu, — que 
de  usibus  varietatibus,  et 
de  vitiis  ejus;  necnon  de 
natura  odorum,  que  (de ) 
effectibus  eorum,  in  humano 
corpore. 

214.  Sedes  hujtts  sensvs 
est  in  illa  mollissima  et  deli- 
catisssimd  membrana,  referta 
nervorum  et  vasorum  vehen- 
tium sanguinem, qua  obduci- 
tur naribus  internis,  que 
variis  sinibus,  et  antris, 
quibus  est  iter  ex  iis  (i.  e. 
internis  naribus ).  Sensus 
( est ) acutior  circa  medium 
septum,  que  ossa  spongiosa, 
quibus  crassior  et  mollior 
membrana  datur,  quam  in 
profutuiioribus  antris,  ubi 


Chap.  VII. — On  thesense  of  smelling,  itsuses,  varieties,  and 
disorders : also  on  the  nature  of  odours,  and  their  effects 
on  the  human  body. 

214.  The  seat  of  this  sense  is,  in  that  very  soft  and  deli- 
cate membrane,  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels,  wbich  is  spread  over  the  internal  nares,  and  the 
various  sinuses  and  cavities  which  open  into  them.  Smell- 
ingf’*  is  more  acute  abont  the  Central  septum  and  spongy 
bones,  which  are  supplied  with  a thicker  and  softer  mein- 
brane,  than  the  deeper  cavities  ; where  the  membrane  is 


34.  The  tcrm  smcUiue  is  anniieil,  in  ihls  iranslation,  tn  the  wnse,  or  of 

perceivinu  »melU ; and  smAU,  lo  the  quality  of  U>c  subsiance  prod«‘'in{r  il»c 
impreh^ion  calitd  smcll,  odouri  s>cent,  Sonic  wntcrs  n^c  the  terra»  »ym»DT* 
mou«Iy. 
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nervosa,  et  vasis  minus  re- 
ferta est : quamvis  h®  quo- 
que, Ht  videtur,  partes  ol- 
factu non  omnino  careant. 

115.  Ut  gustu  de  par- 
tibus corporum  solubilibus, 
sic  olfactu  de  partibus  vo- 
latilibus, qu®  subtilissim® 
per  aera  volitant,  judicamus. 
U t accurate  olfaciat  aliquis, 
apertis  quantum  possit  na- 
ribus, clausoque  ore,  aera 
fortiter  inhalat,  quo  plures 
particul®  volatiles,  majo- 
reque  vi,  olfactus  organo 
admoveantur. 

216.  Organum  quoque 
olfactus,  non  secus  ac  orga- 
num gustus,  quo  acutiorem 
sensum  habeat,  madidum 
servatur ; partim  proprio 
muco,partim  lachrymis  qu® 
ex  oculis  assidue  destillant. 


membrana  est  tenuior,  mi- 
nus nervosa,  et  minus  referta 
vasis : quamvis  ha  partes 
quoque,  non  ornnino_  careant 
oljactii. 

215.  Ut  judicamus  de 
partibus  solubilibus  corpo- 
rum gustii,  sic  (judicamus ) 
de  partibus  volatilibus  qua 
subtilissima  volitant  per 
aera,  olfactu.  Ut  aliquis 
olfaciat  accurate,  inhalat 
aera  fortiter,  naribus  aper- 
tis quantum  possit,  que  ore 
clauso,  qtu)  plures  volatiles 
particula,  que  majore  vi,  ad- 
moveantur organo  olfactiis. 

216.  Quoqtie  organum 
olfactiis,  non  secus  ac  orga- 
num gustus,  servatur  ?nadi- 
dum,  quo  habeat  acutiorem 
sensum;  partim  prapi'io  ?nu- 
co,  partim  lachrymis,  qua 
assidue  destillant  ex  oculis. 


ihinner,  less  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels ; although 
these  parts,  likewise,  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  the  power  of 
smelling. 

215.  As  we  judge  of  the  sobible  parlicles  of  bodies,  by  tlie 
I taste,  we  judge  of  the  volatile  subtle  particles  floating  in  the 
I air,  by  smelling.  In  order  to  smell  accurately,  itis  necessary 

to  inhale  tlie  air  forcibly,  with  the  nostrils  opened  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  with  the  mouth  closeS  ; so  that  most  of  the 

■ volatile  particles  may  be  applied,  with  greater  force,  to  the 
organ. 

216.  The  organ  of  smelling,  likewise,  like  the  organ  of 
taste,  is  kept  in  a moist  state,  that  it  may  possess  more  sen- 
sibility;  partly  by  its  own  mucus,  and  partly  by  the  lears, 

■ which  are  constantly  flowing  down  from  the  eyes. 
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217.  Ut  gustus  cibi  iti- 
neri, sic  olfactus  ostio  via- 
rum, quas  aer  subire  debet, 
custos  praeponitur,  moni- 
turus ne  quid  noxii,  via  qute 
semper  patet,  in  corpus  ad- 
mittatur. Porro,  ut  gustus, 
hic  quoque  sensus  ad  ci- 
bum salutarem  invitat,  a 
noxio  aut  corrupto,  putrido 
imprimis  vel  rancido,  de- 
terret. 

218.  Quin  et  odores  qui- 
dam insigni  vi  in  genere 
nervoso  pollent,  et  mirandos 
nonnunqam  effectus  edunt. 
Alii  grate  excitant,  et  animo 
fere  deficientem  statini  re- 
creant : alii  animo  linqui 
faciunt,  et  aliquando,  ut 
fertur,  hominem  plane  ex- 
tinguunt.  Huc  quoque 
pertinent  quae  vocantur  an- 
tipathire,  ndicul®  profecto. 


217.  Lt  guslut  jtrajjoiu- 
tur  (ut ) custos  itineri  cibi, 
sic  ulfactus( prtepunitur  cus- 
tos ) ostio  viarum,  qwus 
( vias ) acr  debet  subire,  mo- 
niturus ne  quid  noxii  admit- 
tatur in  corpus,  via.  qua 
semper  patet.  Porro,  ut 
gustus,  liicsensus  quoque  in- 
vitat ad  salutarem  cibum, 
(et)  deterret  a ( cibo ) noxio, 
aut  corrupto,  imprimis  pu- 
trido, aut  rancido. 

218.  Quin  ct  quidam 
odores  pollent  insigni  vi  in. 
nervoso  genere,  et  nonnun- 
quam  edunt  mirandos  effec- 
tus. Alii  (odores ) excitant 
grate,  et  statim  reficiunt 
( illum ) fere  deficientem 
animo:  alii  (odores  ) faciunt 
hominem  Ungui  animo,  et 
aliquando,  ut  fertur,  plane 
extinguunt  ( illum ).  Quoque 
(illa)  qu(E  vocantur  anti- 


217.  As  taste  is  appointed  as  aguardian  to  the  passage  of 
the  food,  smellLng  (performs  the  same  dut)')  to  the  opening 
of  the  air-passages  ; waruing  lest  any  ihing  noxlous  be  ad- 
mitted  into  the  body,  by  that  passage,  which  is  always 
open.  Moreover,  like  taste,  it  invites  us  also  to  wholesome 
food,  and  keeps  us  from  that  which  is  hurtful,  or  corrupted, 
particularly  the  putrid  and  rancid. 

218.  Some  odours  possess  remarkable  influence  over  the 
nervous  System,  and  sometimes  produce  surprising  effects: 
some  excite  agreeably,  and  immediately  restore  a per^n, 
when  approaching  to  syncope  ; others  bring  on  lainting, 
and  sometimes  (as  it  is  reported)  complctely  deprive  of  life: 
antipathies  likewise  -may  be  referred  to  this  place,  truly 
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sed  saepe  nulla  vi  animi 
debellanda — 

219.  Olfactus  interdum 
nimis  acutus  fit,  tum  prop- 
ter vitia  quiedam  organi  ip- 
sius, quod  rarius  observatur, 
tum  quoque  propter  uni- 
versum genus  nervosum  ni- 
mis sentiens ; ut  in  febri- 
bus quibusdam,  in  phreni- 
tide, in  hysteria,  aliquando 
observatur. 

220.  Obtunditur  saepius, 
aut  a vitiis  cerebri  nervo- 
rumque, veluti  a vi  capiti 
illata,  vel  a causa  interna, 
provenientibus ; aut  a vitio 
ipsius  organi,  aridi,  propter 
solitos  humores  suppressos, 
vel  alio  versos,  vel  nimia 
muci  lachrymarumque  co- 
pia obruti.  Utriusque  ex- 
emplum est  in  gi‘avedine, 
ubi  initio  morbi  nares  ares- 


puthue  pertinent  huc,  pro- 
fecto ridicula,  sed  sape  de- 
bellanda nulla  vi  animi. 

219.  Interdum  olfactus 
fit  nimis  acutus,  timi  p7-op- 
ter  quadam  vitia  ipsius  or- 
gani, quod  observatur  rarius, 
tum  quoque  p7’opter  nunis 
sentie7is unive7sum  7iervosu7n 
ge7vus  : ut  aliqtiando  obser- 
vatur in  quibusda/7i  febri- 
bus, in  phrenitude,  (et)  in 
hysteria. 

220.  ( Olfactxis ) sapius 
obtunditur,  aut  a vitiis  cere- 
l)7-i  que  nervorum,  veluti 
(illis)  provenientibus  a vi 
illatA  capiti,  vel  ab  mtemd 
cu77sa : aut  a vitio  organi 
ipsius,  a7'idi  propter  sup- 
P7XSSOS  solitos  h7i7uores,  vel 
versos  aliii,  vel  obruti  nhnia 
copia  7nuci  que  luchrynta- 
ru/n.  Est  exe7/iplu7n  utrius- 
que m gravedme,  ubi  mitio 


ridiculous,  but  frequently  to  be  subdued  by  no  power  or 
resolution. 

219.  Smelling  becomes  sometimes  too  acute,  either  on 
account  of  disorders  of  the  organ  itself,  which  is  seldom 
observed,  or  on  account  of  a too  sentient  nervous  system 
in  general,  as  is  observed  in  certain  fevers,  in  phrenitis,  and 
in  hysteria. 

220.  Smelling  more  frequently  becomes  obtuse,  either 
/rom  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  such  as  proceed  from 
force  applied  to  the  head,  or  from  an  intemal  cause  ; or  from 
disorder  of  the  organ  itself,  being  dry  on  account  of  a sup- 
pression  of  the  u.sual  fluids,  or  their  being  diverted  else- 
where.  or  overwhelmed  vvilh  an  excess  of  mucus  or  tears. 
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eunt,  postea  vero  vel  multo 
humore  inundantur,  vel 
spissiore  muco  obstruuntur. 
Sed  in  his  aliisque  bene 
multis  exemplis,  membrana 
nasi  ipsa  afficitur  inflamma- 
tione, relaxatione,  tensione 
nimia,  qua  fleri  non  potest 
quin  nervi,  qui  magnam 
ejus  partem  efficiunt,  viti- 
entur. Porro,  quicquid  li- 
berum aeris  in  nares  introi- 
tum, aut  ipsius  per  eas  tran- 
situm impedit,  olfactui  non 
obesse  non  potest. 

221.  Depravatur  non- 
nunquam  olfactus,  et  odores 
percipiuntur,  ubi  nihil  odo- 
rati fuit,  vel  odores  rerum 
percipiuntur  a veris  et  so- 
litis alieni.  Particulic  odo- 
rata;, post  longam  in  antris 
moram,  demum  erumpentes. 


morbi  naret  aretcunf,pouea 
vel  inundantur  multo  hu- 
more, vel  obilruuntur  spis- 
siore muco.  Sed,  in  his  que 
in  bene  multis  aliis  exemplis, 
ipsa  membrana  nasi,  afficitur 
inflammatione,  relaxatione, 
vel  nimia  tensione,  qua  non 
potest  fleri,  quin  nervi  vi- 
tientur, qui  efficiunt  mup- 
nam  partem  ejus.  Porro, 
quicquid  impedit  liberum  in- 
troitum deris  in  nares,  aut 
transitum  ipsius  ( acris ) per 
eas  ( nares ),  non  potest  non 
obesse  olfactui. 

221.  Nonnunquam  olfac- 
tus depravatur,  et  odores 
percipiuntur,  ubi  fuit  nihil 
odorati,  vel  odores  rerum, 
alieni  a veris  et  solitis  ( odo- 
ribus ) percipiuntur.  Odo- 
rata particula,  post  longam 
moram  in  antris,  demum 


There  is  an  instance  of  both  disorders  in  catarrh,  when  the 
nostrils  are  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  are 
afterwards  inundated  with  fluid,  or  obstructed  with  a thicker 
mucus  than  natural.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
membrane  itself  is  attacked  by  inflammation,  relaialion, 
or  excessive  tension  ; hence,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
the  nerves  are  disordered,  which  form  a considerable  portion 
of  it.  Besides,  whatever  impedes  the  free  entrance  of  air 
into  the  nostrils,  or  iis  egress  through  them,  cannot  fail  tobe 
an  obslacle  to  smelling.  ^ 

221.  Smelling  is  sometimes  depraved,  and  odours  areper- 
ceived,  when  Ihere  is  no  odorous  body  ; or  odours  of  ihings 
unlike  the  real  and  true  ones,  are  perceived.  Odorous  parli- 
cles  after  long  deteniion  in  the  cavities,  enierging  at  length, 
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et  organum  denuoafficientes, 
hujusmodi  depravationem, 
in  sanissimo  etiam  homine, 
nonnunquaraeDiciunt.  Mul- 
ta quoque  vitia  narium  par- 
tiumque quibus  ad  eas  iter 
patet,  ulcera,  caries,  cancer, 
corruptio  quaivis  oris,  den- 
tium, gutturis,  pulmonis, 
prava  etiam  in  ventriculo 
concoctio,  vaporem  foeti- 
dum, exhalando,  olfactum 
corrumpere  possunt.  De- 
pravatur interdum  fortasse 
a \itiis  cerebri  nervorum- 
que,  quorum  ratio  magis 
obscura  est. 


erumpentes,  et  dcnuo  a(ji- 
cienle.s  urguuum,  nomwn- 
qiutw  efficiunt  depravutioiiem 
hujusmodi,  etiam  in  sanissi- 
mo homine.  Quoque  mulla 
vitiu  narium,  que  partium 
quibus  iter  patet  ad.  eas,  sci- 
licet, ulcera,  caries,  cunccr, 
qiuevis  corruptio  oris,  den- 
lium,  gutturis,  pulmonis, 
etiam  prava  concoctio  in  ven- 
triculo, exhalando  Jietidum 
vaporem,  possunt  corrum- 
pere olfactum.  Fortasse 
interdum  ihpravatur,  a vi- 
tiis cerebri,  que  nervorum, 
ratio  quorum  est  magis  ob- 
scicra. 


and  again  affecting  the  organ,  sonietinies  proiluce  deprava- 
tion  of  this  kiiid,  in  a perfectly  heullhy  raan.  Likewise 
mauy  diseases  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  parts  opening  into 
them  ; such  as  ulcers,  caries,  cancer,  any  cotruption  of  the 
mouth,  teeth,  throat,  or  lungs  ; also  bad  digeslion  in  the 
stomach,  hy  exhaling  a fetid  vapour,  may  vitiate  the  sense 
of  smelling.  It  is  pussibly  sonietinies  disordered  liy  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  neives  ; the  reason  of  which  is  uiore 
obscure. 


L 
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Cap.  V III. — De  atitlitv,  tn- 

nis,  et  vitiin  audUui, 

222.  IIic  sensus  excita- 
tur tremoribus  acris,  quos 
corpora  sonantia  faciunt, 
llos  auris  externa,  cartilagi- 
nosa, et  meatus  auris  uter- 
que, colligunt,  ad  tympa- 
num deferunt,  et  simul  in- 
tendunt, quo  majore  vi 
membranam  tympani  fe- 
riant. llffic  membrana, 
ipsa  commota  et  tremens, 
malleum  sibi  annexum  com- 
movet, et  junctam  sibi  in- 
cudem ferire  facit ; juvan- 
tibus simul  propriis  mallei 
musculis.  Incus  vero  suum 
motum  ossi  orbiculari  et 
stapedi  impertit,  qui  iterum, 
tum  hoc  motu,  tum  quoque 


Cap.  VIII.  — De  audiiH, 
(de)  sonis,  et  (dej  vitiis 
auditus. 

222.  llic  sensus  cjcilu- 
tur  tremoribus  aeris,  quus 
(tremores)  corpora  sonan- 
tia faciunt.  Cartilafinosa 
exter  na  auris,  et  uterque 
meatus  auris  colligunt  hos 
( tremores ),  deferunt  ( illos ) 
ad  tpmpunum,  et  simul  in- 
tendunt, quo  feriunt  mem- 
branum tympani  majore  vi. 
Hac  ipsu  membroHU  com- 
mota et  tremens,  commovet 
malleum  annexum  sibi,  et 
facit  ferire  incudem  junctam 
sibi : propriis  musculis  mal- 
lei simul  juvantibus.  Vero 
incus  imjwrtit  suum  motum 
ossi  orbiculari  et  stapedi, 
qui  iterum  trahitur,  tum 


Giiap.  V III. — On  hearing,  on  sounds,  and  the  disorders  e/ 
litaring. 

222.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  exciled  by  the  tremors  of  the 
air,  occasioned  by  sonorous  bodies.  'I  lie  cartilagiiious  ex- 
teriial  ear,  and  bolh  auditory  passages,  collect  these  tremors, 
and  cairy  tliem  to  tlie  tympanum,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  intensity,  ihat  they  may  strike  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  with  greater  impetus.  I lus  membraue  agilaicd 
aml  Iremulous,  moves  the  malleus  anuexed  to  it,  and  makes 
it  strike  the  incus,  vvhich  is  articulated  wilh  it;  lite  proper 
muscles  of  the  malleus  at  the  same  time  assisling.  l'he 
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actione  sui  musculi,  ita  tra- 
hitur, ut  pars  posterior  ejus 
baseos  in  fenestram  ovalem, 
ipsuraque  vestibulum,  im- 
pellatur. Porro,  tremores 
membrana:  tympani,  cum 
aere  per  tubum  Eustqchia- 
nam  in  tympanum  delato, 
simul  communicantur;  qui 
demum  aer  fenestrae  ro- 
tundae membranam  ferit, 
qua  in  labyrinthum,  seu  au- 
rem intimam,  pervenitur. 
Duplice  igitur,  ut  videtur, 
modo,  tremores  ad  labyrin- 
thum perveniunt,  qui  totus, 
mollissima  et  admodum  sen- 
tiente nervosa  membrana, 
obductus,  et  aquula  pellu- 
cida, subrubra,  ad  omnes 
tremores  suscipiendos  et 
propagandos  aptissima,  ple- 
nus, ultimum  auditus  orga- 
num est. 


/loc  motu,  tum  quoque  ac- 
tione sui  musculi,  itu,  ut 
pars  posterior  baseos  ejus 
impellatur  in.  ovalem  fenes- 
tram, que  ( in ) vestibulum 
ipsum.  Porro,  tremores 
membranee  tympani,  simul 
communicantur,  cum  aere 
delato  per  Enstachianam  tu- 
bam in  tympanum  ; qui  aer 
demum  ferit  /itembrauam  ro- 
tundee  fenestree,  qwi  perve- 
nitur in  labyrinthum,  sen 
intimam  mirem.  Igitur  tre- 
mores perveniunt,  duplice 
modo,  ut  videtur,  ad  laby- 
rinthum, qui  totus  obductus 
mollissima  ei  admodum  sen- 
tiente nervosa  membrana,  et 
plenus,  aquula  pellucida,  sub- 
rubra, aptissima  ad  suscipi- 
endos, et  propagandos  omnes 
tremores,  est  ultimum  orga 
num  auditiis. 


incus  imparis  its  motion  to  the  orbicularis  and  stapes,  which 
again  is  drawn  in  such  a direction,  botli  by  this  motion,  and 
by  the  action  of  its  own  muscle,  tliat  the  posterior  pottion  of 
its  base  is  forced  into  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  vestibule 
itself.  Moreover,  the  tremors  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  communicate  at  the  same  time,  with  the  air 
conveyed  by  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanum,  which 
(air)  at  last  strikes  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  labyrinth,  or  internal  ear. 
Therefore  tremors,  as  it  appears,  arrive  in  two  ways  to  the 
labyrinth,  which  is  the  ultimate  organ  of  hearing,  and  is 
cntirely  lined  with  a very  soft,  sensitive,  nervous  membrane, 
and  filled  with  a pellucid,  reddish  tluid,  best  adapted  to 
receive  and  propagate  ali  tremors. 
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223.  Neque  sane  quic- 
quain  certa  tide  de  siiigaila- 
niin  auris  intemae  partium 
actionibus  notiim  est,  pra;- 
terquam  ossicula  ipsa  ad 
ticmores  suscipiendos  et 
reddendos  vel  propagandos 
aptissima  esse,  et  ideo  ad 
auditum  conferre:  ita  ut  per 
dentes  et  maxillam,  et  pe- 
trosum os,  soni  ad  ultimam 
nervosam  organi  partem  per- 
veniant, et  sic  homo  fere 
surdus,  neque  per  aera  au- 
diens, musica  quadammodo 
fruatur.  Potius  confiten- 
dum est,  multum  hic  su- 
besse  obscuri,  et  actionem 
et  usus  multarum  partium, 
cpia;  in  aure  sunt,  parum 
adliuc  intelligi. 

224.  Soni  sunt  fortes  vel 
debiles,  graves  vel  acuti. 
Soni  magnitudo  vel  claritas 
pendet  a vi  seu  magnitudine 


223.  Neque  sani  quir- 
quam  est  nutum  certa  Jide, 
de  actionibus  sinfiularuni 
partium  intemte  auris,  prer- 
terquam  ossicula  ipsa  esse 
aptissima  ad  suscipiendos,  et 
reddendos  vel  propapandas 
tremores,  et  ideo  conferre  ad 
auditum  : itu  ut  so7ii  perve- 
niant per  dentes  et  marillam, 
et  petrosum  os  ad  ultimam 
nervosam  partem  organi,  et 
sic  homo  fere  surdus,  neque 
audiens  per  aera,  quodam- 
modo fruatur  musica.  Pu- 
tius est  confitendum,  hic 
multum  obscuri  subesse,  et 
actionem  et  usus  inultarum 
partium,  qiue  sunt  in  aure, 
adhuc  purum  intelligi. 

224.  Soni  sunt  fortes  rei 
debiles,  graves  vel  acuti. 
Magnitudo  vel  claritas  soni 
pendet  a vi  seu  magnitudine 


223.  There  is  nothing  certain  known  of  the  actions  of 
tlie  separate  paris  of  the  inlernal  ear,  beyond,  that,  the  littie 
bones  are  best  aJapted  to  receiving,  and  returning  or  propa- 
gating  tremors,  and  on  that  account  contribute  to  hearing  ; 
so  that  sounds  niav  reach  by  means  of  the  teeth,  maxillary 
and  petrous  bone,  to  the  deepest  nenmus  part  of  the  orsran  ; 
and  thus  a man  who  is  neaily  deaf,  and  not  hearing  ihrough 
the  medium  of  the  air,  may  enjoy  rausic  to  some  extenl. 
We  must  confess  that  here  there  is  much  obscurity,  and  that 
the  action  and  uses  of  many  parts  in  the  ear,  are  stili  littie 
understood. 

224.  Sounds  are  loud  or  low,  deep  or  acute  : — the  extent 
or  rlearness  of  the  sound  depends  ujron  the  force  or  cxlcnt 
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tremorum,  quos  corpus  so- 
nans acri  impertit;  graviUts 
a numero  tremorum  qui 
dato  tempore  absolvuntur. 
Sunt  tamen  certi  fines,  quos 
citra  et  ultra,  vel  nullus  so- 
nus est,  vel  acerrimus,  et 
auri  ingratissimus,  vixque 
tolerabilis. 

225.  Porro,  vis  soni  in- 
tenditur repercussu  multo- 
rum corporum,  quae  tre- 
mores a tremente  aere  sus- 
cipiunt et  reddunt.  Soni 
itaque  reflexi,  quotquot  cum 
primario  concordant,  una 
cum  eo  aures  feriunt,  eum- 
que  fortiorem  faciunt : hinc 
vox  sub  pleno  Jove  debilior 
quam  in  cubiculo.  Quod 
si,  certo  post  intervallo,  re- 
flexi soni  ad  aures  perve- 
niunt, a primario  distincti 
audiuntur,  et  sic  echo  fit. 


tremorum,  quos  sonans  cor- 
pus impert  it  aeri ; gravitas 
( pendet ) a numero  tremo- 
rum, qui  absolvuntur  dato 
tempore.  Tamen  sunt  certi 
fines,  citra  et  ultra  quos, 
sonus  est  vel  nullus  vel  acer- 
rimus, et  ingratissimus  auri, 
que  vix  tolerabilis. 

225.  Porro,  vis  soni  in- 
tenditur repercussu  multo- 
rum corporum,  qiue  susci- 
piunt et  reddunt  tremores, 
a tremente  aere.  Itaque 
reflexi  soni,  quotquot  con- 
cordant  cum  primario  (so- 
no ),  feriunt  aures  und  cum 
eo,  que  faciunt  eum  for- 
tiorem : hinc  vox  est  debi- 
lior sub  pleno  Jove,  quam  in 
cubiculo.  Quod  si,  reflexi 
soni  perveniunt  ad  aures, 
post  certo  intervallo,  audi- 
untur distincti  a primario 
(simo ),  et  sic  echo  fit. 


of  the  treraors,  which  a sounding  body  imparts  to  tlie  air ; 
their  depth  depends  upon  the  number  of  tremors  produced 
I in  a given  time.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  sounds 
wilhin  and  beyond  which,  sound  is  lost  or  very  shrill,  and 
most  unplcasant  to  the  ear,  and  scarcely  supportable. 

225.  The  strength  of  a sound  is  increased  by  repercussion 
of  many  bodies,  which  receive  and  return  the  tremors,  froni 
the  tremulous  air.  Therefore,  reflected  sounds,  which  agree 
wilh  the  primary  one,  strike  the  ears  simultaneously,  and 
render  it  stronger ; hence  the  voice  is  weaker  under  the 
open  aJrthan  in  a room.  Tiut  if  the  reflected  sounds  reach 
the  ear  afler  a certain  iuterval,  they  are  heard  distinet  from 
thfc  primary  one,  and  echo  is  produced. 
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226.  Sonorum  immensa 
varietas  est : quippe  quo- 
nim  vel  levissima;  muta- 
tiones et  conjunctiones,  ab 
acuta  et  docta  aure,  perci- 
piantur. Insignis  quoque 
eorum  vis  est  in  animum 
hominis,  et  ideo  in  corpus. 
Vaiuos  animi  affectus,  tristes 
imprimis  et  la;tos,  inspi- 
rant ; multique  hominem  ex 
lioc  inexliausto  fonte  puras 
et  suavissimas  voluptates 
hauriunt.  Auris  vero,  quae 
vocatur  musica,  non  omni- 
bus datur;  cujus  rei  ratio 
hactenus  latet.  Nullo  modo 
pendet  ab  acutiore  vel  ob- 
tusiore auditu.  Semi-surdi 
iioiinunquam  musica  satis 
periti  sunt  et  amantissimi, 
qua  bene  audientes  parum 
saipe  fruuntur;  et  vir,  au- 
ditu integro  manente,  au- 


226.  Est  immensa  varie- 
tas sonorum  ; (juippc  quo- 
rum, vel  levissimte  muta- 
tiones et  conjunctiones  per- 
cipiantur ab  acuta  et  docta 
aure.  Quoque  vis  eorvtm 
est  insignis,  in  animum  ho- 
minis, et  ideo  in  corpus. 
( Illi  soni ) inspirant  varios 
affectus  animi,  imprimis 
tristes  et  latos ; que  multi 
hominem  hauriunt  puras  et 
suavissimus  voluptates  ea  hoc 
inexhausto  fonte.  Vero 
auris,  qua  vocatur  musica, 
7ion  datur  omnibus : ratio 
CUJUS  rei  adhuc  latet.  Pen- 
det nullo  modo  ab  acutiore 
vel  obtusiore  auditu.  Semi- 
surdi  sunt  nonnunquam  satis 
periti  et  amantissimi  musi- 
ca, qua  ( musica  illi ),  bene 
audientes  sape  parumfruun- 
tur ; et  vir,  integro  auditu 


226.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  sounds,  the  slightest 
changes  and  combinations  of  which  may  be  perceived  by 
an  acute  and  lutored  ear.  Tbeir  influence  is  remarkable 
upon  the  minff  of  man,  and  consequently  upon  the  body: 
they  inspire  different  mental  affections,  especially  those  that 
are  sad  and  cheerful ; and  many  persons  derive  pure  and 
most  sweet  pleasures  from  thlb  inexhaustible  source.  An 
ear,  which  is  called  musical,  is  nol  supplied  to  all  persons  ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  rather  obscure. — It  does  not  depend 
in  any  degree  upon  more  acute  or  obtuse  hearing.  Persons 
neariy  deaf  are  sometimes  skilful  in  and  veiy  fond  of  music, 
which,  persons,  whose  hearing  is  good,  often  enjoy  in  a very 
slight  degree  ; and  a person,  with  his  hearing  stili  perfect, 
has  lost  suddenly,  without  any  assignable  cause,  his  musical 
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rem  suam  musicam,  quam 
eximiam  habebat,  subito  et 
sine  nota  causa  amisit.  Ne- 
que ratio  ulla  est  cur  defec- 
tum talem  inaequali  per  bi- 
nas aures  auditui  impute- 
mus. Facultas  ipsa  Naturae 
donum  est,  nullo  studio  ac- 
quirenda ; cultu  vero  et  usu, 
non  secus  ac  reliquae  homi- 
nis facultates,  mirum  in  mo- 
dum aeuitur  et  roboratur. 

227.  Auditus  fere  om- 
nium sensuum  sa-pissime 
vitiatur;  quod  profecto  nil 
mirum  ; scilicet,  quia  orga- 
num habet  delicatissimum, 
et  ex  plurimis  et  valde  mi- 
nutis partibus  compositum. 

228.  Saepe  acutior  justo 
fit  auditus,  vel  a generali 
corporis  habitu  nimis  irrita- 
bili, qualem  fcEmin-c  hyUe- 


manente,  amisit  suhitb  et 
sine  nota  causa,  suam  mu- 
sicam aurem,  quum  habebat 
eximiam.  Neque  est  ulla 
vatio  cur  imputemus  talem 
defectum  in/equuti  auditui 
per  binas  aures.  Jpsa  fa- 
cultas est  donum  Natura, 
acquirenda  nullo  studio  : 
vero  acuitur,  et  roboratur 
in  mirum  modum  cultu  et 
usii,  non  secus  ac  reliqua 
facultates  hominis. 

227.  Auditus  vitiatur 
sapissime  fere  omnium  sen- 
suum ; quod  profecto  (est) 
nil  mirum;  scilicet,  quia 
habet  organum  delicatissi- 
mum, et  compositum  ex  plu- 
rimis et  valde  minutis  par- 
tibus. 

228.  Auditus  fit  sape  acu- 
tior justo,  vel  a nimis  iiTi- 
tabili  generali  habitu  cor- 
poris, qualem  hysterica  aut 


ear,  which  he  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree.  There  i.s 
no  reason  why  we  should  impute  such  a defeci  to  unequal 
hearing  in  the  two  ears. — It  is  a faculty  given  us  by  Nature, 
to  be  acquired  by  no  kind  of  study  ; but  (which)  is  rendered 
acute,  and  strengthened  to  a wonderful  extent,  by  cultivation 
and  use,  like  the  other  faculties  of  man. 

227.  Hearing  is  the  most  frequently  disordered  of  all  the 
senses ; which  is  by  no  means  surprising,  since  it  is  seated 
in  such  a delicate  organ,  composed  of  numerous  and  very 
minute  parts. 

228.  Hearing  becomes  more  acute  than  is  proper,  either 
from  a too  irritable  general  habit  of  body,  such  as  hysterical 
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rica  aut  puerpera;  stepe  ha- 
bent ; vel  a cerebro  ipso  ni- 
mis sentiente,  quod  in  febri- 
bus haud  raro  observatur; 
tum  quoque  in  phrenitide, 
et  aliquando,  licet  rarius,  in 
vera  insania ; vel  ab  aure 
ipsa  male  se  habente,  et 
inflammatione,  dolore,  ten- 
sione nimia,  affecta. 

229.  Obtunditur  vel  plane 
aboletur  hic  sensus,  ita  ut 
aeger  vel  graviter  audiat,  vel 
omnino  surdus  fiat,  simi- 
libus fere  causis,  et  gradu 
tantum  seu  magnitudine  di- 
versis; et  imprimis  a de- 
fectu auriculiE  externae,  aut 
meatu  vel  altero  vel  utro- 
que, muco,  cerumine,  pure, 
rebus  externis,  obstructo ; 
ejusque  concretione,  qualis 
post  suppurationem,  non- 
nunquam  post  variolam, 
observata  est;  vel  propter 


puerpera  famina  iaf>e  ha- 
bent ; vel  a cerebro  ijnuj 
nimis  sentiente,  quod  haud 
ruro  observatur  in  febribus ; 
tum  quoque  in  phrenitide, 
et  aliquando,  licet  rarius,  in 
vera  insania;  vel  ab  ifnM 
aure  male  habente  se,  et 
affecta  imjlummatwne,  do- 
lore, (et)  nimia  tensione. 

229.  Hinc  sensus  obtun- 
ditur vel  plane  aboletur,  ita 
ut  a^er  vel  audiat  graviter, 
vel  Jiat  omnino  surdus,  fere 
similibus  causis,  vel  diversis 
tantum  gradu  seu  magnitu- 
dine ; et  imprimis,  a de- 
jectu externa  auricula,  aut 
vel  altero  vel  utroque  meatu, 
obstructo,  muco,  cerumine, 
pure,  (vel)  externis  rebus  ; 
que  concretione  ejus,  qualis 
est  observata  post  suppura- 
tionem, nonnunquam  post 
var  iolam  ; vel  propter  mem- 


or puerperal  females  possess ; or  from  the  brain  itself  being 
too  sensitive,  as  is  often  observed  in  fevers  ; likewise  in 
phrenitis,  and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  in  real 
insanity ; or  from  the  ear  itself  being  disordered,  and  aflected 
with  inflammation,  pain,  and  too  much  tension. 

229.  This  sense  is  rendered  obtuse,  or  is  completely 
destroyed,  so  that  a patient  is  either  hard  of  hearing,  or  is 
quite  deaf,  from  similar  causes,  or  causes  differing  only  in 
degree  or  magnitude  ; (such  as)  particularly,  from  a defect 
of  the  external  ear,  or  from  one  of  the  auditory  pass^es 
being  obstructed  by  mucus,  wax,  pus,  or  extraneous  bodies  ; 
also  by  its  concretion,  such  as  is  observed  afler  suppuration 
or  small-pox ; or  on  account  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
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inemhniniim  tympani  rigi- 
dam tactam,  aut  relaxatam, 
aut  erosam,  aut  ruptam ; 
vel  tympanum  ipsum  vel 
tubam  Eustachianarn  aliquo 
modo  obstructam ; vel  prop- 
ter ossiculorum,  aut  mem- 
branarum, 'aut  musculorum 
aliquem  labyrinthi  ipsius, 
concretione,  spasmo,  para- 
lysi, torpore,  affectum  ; et 
denique  propter  varia  cere- 
bri nervorumve  vitia,  salva 
omnino  ipsius  orgimi  fa- 
brica. Hinc  siEpe  morbus 
nervosi  generis  surditas,  su- 
bito invadens  et  sponte  de- 
cedens. Hinc  quoque  seni- 
bus familiaris,  quibus  omnes 
jiartes  solida  rigent,  omnes 
nervosa;  minus  sentiunt. 

230.  f’ebre  laborantes, 
illo  imprimis  febris  genere, 
quod  debilitas  insignis  et 


branam  tympani  foetam 
rigidum,  aut  relaxatum,  aut 
erosam,  aut  ruptam ; vel 
(propter)  ipsum  tympanum 
vel  Eustuchianam  tubum  ob- 
structam aliquo  modo ; vel 
propter  aliquem  ossiculorum, 
aut  membranarum,  aut  mus- 
culorum ipsius  labyrinthi,  af- 
fectum concretione,  spasmo, 
paralysi,  (aut)  torpore;  et 
denique  propter  varia  vitia 
cerebri  que  nervorum,  fa- 
brica organi  ipsius  omnino 
salva.  Hinc  surditas  (est) 
s/epe  morbus  nervosi  genads, 
subito  invadens,  et  decedens 
sponte.  Hinc  quoque  ( sur- 
ditas est ) familiaris  senibus, 
quibus  omnes  solida  partes 
rigent,  (et)  omnes  nervosa 
( partes ) sentiunt  miniis. 

230.  ( Homines ) labo- 
rantes febre,  imprimis  illo 
genere  febris,  quod  (genus ) 


panum  being  rigid,  or  relaxed,  or  eroded,  or  ruptured  ; or 
on  account  of’  the  tympanum  itself,  or  Eustachian  tube,  being 
destroyed  in  any  other  manner ; or  on  account  of  some  one 
of  the  little  bones,  or  membranes,  or  muscles  of  the  labyrinth 
being  affected  by  concretion,  spasm,  paralysis,  or  torpor  ; 
and,  lastly,  on  account  of  various  disorders  of  the  brain  itself 
and  nerves,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  organ  itself  is 
perfectly  sound.  Hence  deafness  is  frequently  a disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  suddenly  Corning  on  and  as  speedily 
departing.  Hence  also,  deafness  is  common  to  old  persons, 
in  whom  ali  the  solid  parts  are  rigid,  and  all  the  nervous 
part.s  are  less  sensible. 

230.  Persons  sutfering  from  fevers,  particularly  that  kind 
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slupor  comitari  solent,  sa;pe 
surdi  fiunt:  quod  forsitan 
aliquando,  cum  aliis  signis 
cerebri  valde  oppressi,  vi- 
riumque iEgri  exhaustarum 
accedens,  malum  signum 
erit.  Plerumque  vero  op- 
timi ominis  est,  quamvis 
etiam  sopor  aliquis  comi- 
tetur. Hujus  rei  ratio  satis 
obscura;  neque  alia  fortasse, 
quam  quod  talis  surditas 
pendeat  a statu  cerebri  mor- 
bido certe,  sed  sua  natura 
vix  periculoso ; cum  acu- 
tior justo  auditus  fit  propter 
aliquid  inflammationis  ce- 
rebro obrepentis,  quse  sem- 
per  valde  periculosa  est. 

2.31.  Depravatur  saspe 
auditus  hac  potissimum  ra- 
tione, ut  soni,  veluti  tym- 


imignis  debilitas  et  stupor 
solent  comitari,  sape  Jiunt 
surdi  ; quod  forsitan  erit 
aliquando  malum  signum, 
cum  accedens  cum  aliis  sig- 
nis valde  optpressi  cerebri, 
que  exhuustarum  virium 
agri.  Vero  plerumque  est 
optimi  ominis,  quamvis  etiam 
aliquis  sopor  comitetur. 
Ratio  hujus  rei  est  satis  ob- 
scura ; neque  fortasse  (est) 
alia  ( ratio ),  quam  quod 
talis  surditas  pendeat  a statu 
cerebri  certe  morbido,  sed 
vix  periculoso  sua  natura  ; 
eum  auditus  (est)  acutior 
justo,  fit  propter  aliquid  in- 
flammationis obrepentis  ce- 
rebro, quee  ( inflammatio ) 
est  semper  valde  periculosa. 

231.  Scepe  auditus  depra- 
vatur potissimum  hac  ra- 
tione, ut  soni,  veluti  tym- 


attended  by  great  debility  and  stupor,  often  become  deaf : 
this  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  a bad  symptom,  when  coming 
on  combined  with  other  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  brain, 
and  exhausted  powers  of  the  patient ; but  it  is  generally  a 
good  indication,  even  if  attended  by  a certain  degree  of 
drowsiness.  The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obscure ; nor 
perhaps  can  any  other  be  given,  than  that  such  deafness 
depends  upon  a state  of  brain,  morbid  Lndeed,  but  stili  not 
dangerous  in  its  nature ; whereas,  hearing,  if  loo  acute,  takes 
place  on  accounl  of  some  inflammation  stealing  upon  the 
brain,  wbich  is  always  a very  dangerous  occcurrence. 

231.  Hearing  is  often  depraved,  particularly  in  such  a 
way,  that  sounds  like  those  of  a drum,  or  bell,  or  of  a ■n-ater- 
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pani,  campance,  lapsus  aqua- 
rum, audiantur,  cum  nullus 
in  aere  tremor  est,  neque 
sanus  homo  quidquam  au- 
dit. Hoc  malum  tinnitus 
aurium  vocatur,  cujus  varia 
genera  observata  sunt . Leve 
plerumque  et  fugax  malum  : 
nonnunquam  vero  pertinax, 
diuturnum,  molestissimum, 
diu  noctuque  vexat. 

•232.  Tinniimt  saepe  aures 
a levissima  causa,  meatum 
ipsum  vel  tubam  Eustachia- 
7tam  pro  parte  obstruente, 
ita  ut  imperfectus,  interrup- 
tus -aeri  aditus  concedatur ; 
quo  fit  ut  hic  membranam 
tympani,  vel  fortasse  partes 
interiores,  inaeqtialiter,  et 
impetu  nimio,  feriat.  Hinc 
bombi,  tinnitus  species. 


parii,  campano',  lapsus  aqua- 
ruta,  aiuiiaiitur,  cum  nullus 
tremor  est  in  aere,  neque 
sanus  homo  audit  quidquum. 
Huc  malum  vocatur,  tinni- 
tus aurium,  cujus  varia 
genera  sunt  observata.  Ple- 
rumque est  leve  et  fugax 
mulum ; veru  nonnnunquam 
( est ) pertinax,  diuturnum, 
molestissimum,  ( et j vexat 
diu  que  noctu. 

232.  Sape  aures  tinniimt 
a levissima  causa,  pro  parte 
obstruente  ipsum  meatum 
vel  Eustachiunum  tubum,  ita 
ut  imperfectus,  (et)  inter- 
ruptus aditus  concedatur 
aeri ; quo  Jit,  ut  hic  ( i.  e. 
aer)  feriat  inrequuUter  et 
nimio  impetu,  membranam 
tympani  vel  fortasse  inte- 
riores partes.  Hinc  bombi, 
species  tinnitus,  audiuntur 


fall  are  heard,  when  there  is  no  tremor  in  the  air,  and  a 
healthy  person  hears  nothing;  this  malady  is  called  tin- 
nitus, or  ringing  of  the  ears,  of  which  different  kinds  have 
been  observed.  It  is  generally  a slight  and  fleeting  disorder  ; 
butsometimes  is  obstinate,  long  continued,  and  very  trouble- 
some,  and  harasses  both  by  day  and  by  night, 

232,  The  ears  often  ring  from  a very  slight  cause,  partly 
obstructing  the  meatus  itself,  or  Kustachian  tube  ; so  that 
there  is  an  interrupted  and  imperfect  access  to  the  air  ; hence 
it  happens,  that  it  strikes  unequally,  and  with  too  much 
impetus,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  perhaps,  the 
internal  parts.  Hence,  bombi,  a species  of  ringing  of  the 
I ears,  are  heard  during  the  action  of  gaping,  even  by  a man 
i in  perfect  health. 
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etiam  a sanissimo  homine, 
inter  hiandum  audiuntur. 

233.  Frequentior  et  mo- 
lestior tinnitus  multos  mor- 
bos, tum  febres,  tum  ner- 
vosi generis  affectiones,  co- 
mitatur; partim  ab  aucto 
sanguinis  caput  versus  im- 
petu, auctoque  simul  ne?- 
vosi  getie7’is  sensu,  ita  ut 
ipsarum  arteriarum  ictus 
audiantur ; partim  ab  aucto 
nervorum  et  mu.sculorum 
auris  labyrinthi  sensu  et 
mobilitate ; quo  fit,  ut  partes 
qua;  debebant  quiscere,  do- 
nec acris  tremoribus  exci- 
tatae essent,  sua  sponte  mo- 
tus concipiant,  eosdemque 
aliis  partibus,  jam  nimis 
sentientibus,  impertiantur. 

234.  Oritur  quoque  tin- 
nitus a vehemente  animi 
affectu  ; interdum  a ventri- 
culo male  se  habente,  nasci- 


inler  huindum,  etiam  a sa- 
nissimo homine. 

233.  Frequentior  et  mo- 
lestior tinnitus  comitatur 
vndtos  morbos,  tum  febres 
tum  affectiones  nervosi  ge- 
neris : partim  ab  auctu  im- 
petu sanguinis  versus  caput, 
que  simul  aucto  sensu  ner- 
vosi generis;  ita  ut  ictus 
ipsarum  arteriarum  audian- 
tur ; partim  ab  aucto  sensii 
et  mobilitate  nervorum  et 
musculorum  labyrinthi  au- 
ris ; quo  fu,  ut  partes,  quec 
debebant  quiescere,  donec 
essent  excitata  tremoribus 
acris,  concipiunt  motus  sua 
sponte,  que  impertiantur 
eosdem  (motus)  aliis  parti- 
bus, jam  nimis  sentientibus. 

234.  Quoque  tinnitus 
oritur  a vehemente  offectu 
animi ; siascitur  intendam 
a ventriculo  mule  habente 


233.  A more  common  and  more  troublesome  ringing  of 
tlie  ears  attends  many  diseases ; such  as  fevers,  and  affections 
of  the  nervous  System  : partly  (depending)  upon  an  increa-sed 
impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  System  being  increased,  so 
that  the  pulsations  of  the  arleries  themselves  are  heard  ; 
partly  upon  increased  sensibility  and  mobility  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear ; hence  it  occurs, 
that  the  parts  which  ought  to  be  at  rest,  until  they  were 
excited  by  the  tremors  of  the  air,  receive  motion  of  their  owu 
accord,  and  impart  it  to  other  part.s,  already  too  sensitive. 

234.  Kinging  of  the  ears  likewise  arises  from  a powerful 
affection  of  the  mind  ; it  sometimes  arises  from  a disordercd 
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tur : interdum  a malo  rheu- 
matico caput  et  aures  affi- 
ciente, vel  a gravedine  qua; 
tubam  afficere  solet : non- 
nunquam  vero  tinnitus  so- 
lus invadit,  malum  profecto 
non  exiguum. 

235.  Variae  tamen  causae, 
tum  hujus  tum  aliomm 
auditus  vitiorum,  stepe  dif- 
ficillime dignoscuntur,  non 
magis  propter  abditum 
organi  situm,  quam  prop- 
ter notitiam  variarum  ejus 
partium  actionum,  quam 
parum  accuratam  ha- 
bemus. Ex  utraque  vero 
causa  fit,  ut  multiplices 
auditus  affectiones  neque 
certe  neque  facile  sanentur. 


se  : interdum  a rheumatico 
mulo  aJficieiUecaput  et  aures, 
vel  a gravedine  qute  solet 
afficere  tubam : vero  tinnitus 
solus  nonnunquum  invadit, 
profecto  non  exiguum  ma- 
lum. 

235.  Tamen  varite  causie, 
tum  hujus,  tum  aliorum 
vitiorum  auditus,  stepe  dig- 
noscuntur difficillime,  non 
magis  propter  abditum  situm 
organi,  quam  propter  noti- 
tiam actionum  variarum 
partium  ejus,  quam  (noti- 
tiam ) habemus  pariim  accu- 
ratum. Veru  fit  ex  utro- 
que causa,  ut  multiplices 
affectiones  auditus,  neque 
certe  neque  facile  sanentur. 


stomach  ; sometimes  from  rheumatism  attacking  the  head 
and  ears  ; or  from  calarrh,  which  usually  affects  the  tube  ; 
but  ringing  of  the  ears  sometimes  comes  on  alone,  and  is 
no  sli^t  disorder. 

235.  The  various  causes  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
disorders  of  hearing,  are  generally  distinguished  with  ditfi- 
culty ; not  more  on  account  of  the  coneealed  situation  of  the 
organ,  than  on  account  of  our  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  its  different  parts. — And  it  so  happens  from  both 
causes,  that  the  numerous  affections  of  hearing  are  cured 
neither  with  certainty  nor  ease. 
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Cai'.  IX.. — De  visu,  ejusque 

varietatibus  et  vitiis. 

236.  Radii,  ab  omni 
puncto  coiporis  lucentis  vel 
illuminati  qnod  contempla- 
mur, dimanantes,  vel  re- 
flexi, in  c()?’neam  oculi 
membranam  incidunt : qui 
valde  obliqui  sunt,  reflexi, 
vel  in  uvca  vel  pigmento 
nigro,  quod  processus  ci- 
liin-es  oblinit,  suflbcati,  ad 
interiores  oculi  partes  nun- 
quam perveniunt:  quivero 
rectius  in  corneum  incidunt 
radii,  per  pellucidam  illam 
membranam,  et  qui  proxime 
jacet  humorem  aquosum 
transmissi,  ad  lentem  crys- 
tallinam jam  liaud  parum 
refracti  perveniunt.  \’i  hu- 


Cap.  IX. — De  visu,  que  (de) 
varietatibus,  et  (dej  vitiis 
ejus. 

236.  Radii,  dimanan- 
tes vel  reflexi  ab  omni 
puncto  lucentis  vel  illumi- 
nati corporis  quod  con- 
templamur, incidunt  in  cor- 
neam membranam  oculi : 
(illi  radii ) qui  sunt  valde 
obliqui,  reflexi,  vel  suffocati 
in  uved  vel  in  nigro  pigmen- 
to, quod  oblinit  ciliares  pro- 
cessus, nunquam  perveniunt 
ad  interiores  partes  oculi : 
vero,  (illi)  radii  qui  inci- 
dunt rectius  in  corneam, 
transmissi  per  illam  pelluci- 
dam membranam,  et  (per ) 
aquosum  humorem  qui  jacet 
proxime,  jam  haud  parum 
refracti  perveniunt  ad  erps- 


CiiAP.  IX.— Oli  the  sense  of  sight,  its  varieties  and  disorders. 

236.  The  rays  emanating  or  refleol^  from  every  point  of 
a luniinous  or  illuminated  hody,  which  we  contemplate, 
fall  upon  the  cornea,  a membrane  of  the  eye ; the  rays  which 
are  verv  oblique,  are  eilher  reflected,  or  buried  in  the  uvM, 
or  in  ihe  pigmentum  nigrum,  which  is  spread  over  Uie 
ciliary  processos,  and  never  reach  the  inner  parts  of  the  eye  ; 
but  the  rays  which  fall  more  directly  upon  the  ttomea, 
Iransmitted  through  that  transparent  membrane,  and  the 
aciueous  humour,  which  is  ne.vt  to  it,  being  already  somewhat 
refracted,  reach  the  crystalline  lens.  By  means  of  this  lens. 
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jus  lentis,  et  vitrei  humoris 
qui  proximus  est,  magis 
adhuc  refringuntur,  et  in 
punctum,  sm  focum,  ut  vo- 
catur, demum  colliguntur, 
pulcherrimam,  distinctam, 
quamvis  inversam,  corporis 
unde  proHuxenmtimaginem 
super  retinam  depit^mi. 

237.  IIsEC  vero  delicatis- 
sima nervosa  membrana, 
ultimum  visus  organum  est; 
et  ex  imagine  corporis  in- 
versa super  eam  depicta, 
homo,  cerebrum  nervumque 
opticum  sanus,  corpus  ip- 
sum, erectum,  distinctum, 
propriisque  coloribus  ex- 
pressum, videt. 

238.  Varii  dantur  oculi 
humores  a Natura  nihil 
frustra  moliente,  quamvis 
unus  ad  radios  refringendos. 


tullinam  lentem.  Vi  hujus 
lentis,  et  (vi ) vitrei  humo- 
res qui  est  proximus,  (illi 
radii ) adhuc  mupis  refrin- 
guntur, et  demum  colligun- 
tur in  punctum  seu  focum 
( ut  vocatur),  depicturi  super 
retinam,  pulcherrimum,  dis- 
tinctum, quamvis  inversam 
imaginem,  corporis,  unde 
proJlu.xerant. 

237.  Vero  hiec  delicatis- 
sima nervosa  membrana  est 
ultimum  organum  visus  : et 
e.r  inversa  imagine  corporis, 
depicta  in  eam  (membra- 
nam ) homo  saxues  (secun- 
dum ) cerebrum  que  opticum 
nervum,  videt  ipsum  corpus, 
erectum,  distinctum,  que 
e.tpressum  propriis  coloribus. 

238.  Varii  humores  oculi 
dantur  a Natura  moliente 
nihil  frustra,  qtiumvis  unus 
( humor)  suf icisset,  ad  re- 


and  the  vitreous  humour  next  to  it,  these  rays  are  stili  more 
refracted,  and  are  at  length  collected  into  a point  or  focus 
(as  it  is  called),  so  as  to  depict  upon  the  retina  a very 
beautiful  and  distinet,  although  inverted  image  of  the  body, 
from  which  they  emanated. 

237.  This  very  delicate  nervous  membrane  (namely  the 
retina),  is  the  ultimate  organ  of  vision  ; and  frora  the  inverted 
image  of  a body  depicted  upon  it,  a man  who  is  healthy  as 
to  the  brain  and  optic  nerve,  sees  the  object  itself  erect, 
distinet,  and  expressed  in  its  proper  colours. 

238.  Different  humours  of  the  eye  are  given  by  Nature, 
who  fonns  nothing  without  an  object,  although  one  would 
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et  in  focum  colligendos, 
imaginemque  in  retinam  ex- 
primendam suffecisset,  hoc 
potissimum,  ut  videtur,  con- 
silio, ut  ab  alieno  colore, 
quem  una  et  simplex  lens 
dare  solet,  propter  radios 
lucis  inaiqualiter  refractos, 
priEcaverelur  : et  sic  homo, 
qua  oportebat  accuratione, 
de  veris  corporum  coloribus 
judicare  posset.  Certissi- 
mis enim  experimentis  con- 
stat lentem,  certa  ratione 
compositam,  hoc  non  levi 
simplicioris  incommodo  ca- 
rere. Ad  eundem  finem 
haud  parum  conferre  vide- 
tur, varia  singulorum  oculi 
humorum  variis  partibus 
densitas  : qua  fortasse  varia 
vi  refringente,  diversa  ipso- 
rum radiorum  ad  refringen- 
dum facilitas  compensatur. 


fringendos  radios  et  colli- 
gendos in  focum,  tjue  (ad) 
exprimendum  imaginem  in 
retinam,  potissimum,  ut  vi- 
detur hac  consilio,  ut  pra- 
caveretur  ali  alieiu)  coUire, 
quem  una  et  simplex  lens 
solet  dure  : et  sic  homo  pos- 
set judicare  de  veris  colori- 
bus corporum,  accuratione 
qua  debebat.  Enim  con- 
stat (ex)  certissimis  experi- 
mentis, lentem  compositam 
certa  ratione,  non  carere 
hoc  levi  incommodo  simpli- 
ciori'!. J 'aria  densitas  sin- 
gulorum humorum  oculi, 
variis  partibus,  videtur  haud 
parum  conferre  ad  eundem 
Jinem : qua  varia  refrin- 
gente vi,  fortasse  diversa 
facilitas  radiorum  ipsorum, 
ad  refringendum,  compen- 
satur. 


liave  sufficed  to  refract  the  rays,  and  gather  them  into  a 
focus,  and  to  express  the  image  upon  the  retina,  as  it 
appears,  with  the  intenlion  of  guarding  against  strange 
colours,  which  one  simple  lens  is  apt  to  produce  ; so  that 
man,  in  this  way,  might  judge  of  the  true  colours  of  bodies, 
with  the  necessary  accuracy.  For  it  appears  from  very 
accurate  experimeuts,  that  a lens  constructed  upon  a certain 
principle,  is  free  from  this  serious  inconvenience,  which 
attaches  itself  to  one  of  a more  simple  nature.  The  various 
density  of  the  separate  humours  of  the  eye  in  the  different 
parts,  appears  to  contribute  no  little  to  the  same  object  ; 
and  perhaps  by  this  various  refracting  power,  the  different 
capability  of  refraction  of  the  rays  ihemselves,  is  compen- 
sa ted. 
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239.  Neque  profecto  mi- 
nima liumoris  vitrei,  qui 
omnium  oculi  humorum 
louge  maximam  p,artein  effi- 
cit, utilitas  est,  globum  oculi 
implere,  rctinamque  probe 
distendere,  ita  ut  fere  sphae- 
ram concavam  reprasentet, 
quo  plura  ejus  puncta  ima- 
gines rerum  visibilium  dis- 
tinctas et  accuratas  acci- 
piant: iicun  si  planior  fuis- 
set oculi  fundus,  vel  cujus- 
libet  fere  alius  figura  quam 
rotu  nda,  propter  inaqualem 
variarum  ejus  partium  a 
centro  oculi  distantiam, 
unum  tantum  retina:  punc- 
tum, puta  centrum  ejus, 
distinctum  visum  habuisset. 
Qui  vero  in  alia  puncta  in- 
cidissent radii,  vel  nondum 
satis  refracti,  vel  postquam 
in /bcum  semel  collecti  es- 


239.  Neqiie  jirofecto  est 
miniinu  vtilitas  vitrei  /rumo- 
ris, qui  omnium  humorum 
oculi  efficit  longe  maximam 
partem,  f scilicet ) implere 
globum  oculi,  que  probe  dis- 
tendere retinam,  ita  ut  fere 
representat  concavum  sp/ue- 
ram,  quo  plura  punctu  ejus 
accipiant  distinctus  et  accu- 
ratus imagines  visibilium 
rerum  : nam  si  fundus  oculi 
fuerit  planior,  vel  cujuslibet 
alius fgurre  quum  rotunda-, 
unum  punctum  tantum  re- 
tina, puta  centrum  ejus, 
habuisset  distinctum  visum, 
propter  inaqualem  distan- 
tiam variarum  partium  ejus 
a eentro  oculi.  Vero  radii, 
qui  incidissent  in  alia  puncta, 
vel  nondum  satis  refracti, 
vel  dimanantes  iterum,  post- 
quam semel  essent  collecti 


239.  The  use  of  ihe  vitreous  humour  is  not  inconsiderable  ; 
(for)  it  forras  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye ; (it  is  of  use)  in  filling  up  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  in  accuralely  dislending  the  retina,  so  that  it  nearly 
represents  a concave  sphere,  (and)  so  that  many  points 
of  it  inay  receive  distinet  and  accurate  images  of  visible 
objects.  Tor  if  the  fundus  of  the  eye  were  more  inclined 
to  a plane  surface,  or  of  any  other  shape  than  the  round, 
one  point  only  of  the  retina,  suppose  its  centre,  would  have 
distinet  vision,  on  account  of  the  unequal  distance  of  its 
various  parts  from  the  centre  of  the  eye.  And  the  rays, 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  other  points,  either  from  not 
being  suHiciently  refracted,  or  again  emanating,  after  they 
were  once  collected  into  a focus,  would  have  injured  vision 


serit,  dimanantes  iterum, 
imagine  confusa  super  reli- 
nam  depicta,  visum  multum 
corrupissent. 

240.  Rotundus  est  oculus, 
ut  radii  per  eum  transeuntes 
in  justum  focum  prius  col- 
ligantur quam  in  rcthium 
incidant.  Par  ratio  est  rur- 
nete  convexa;,  prominentis, 
quae  fere  tanto  magis  pro- 
minet, quanto  planior  ocu- 
lus animali  datus  est.  Quin 
et  rotunditas  oculi  ad  liber- 
rimum et  nipidissimum  ejus 
motum  haud  parum  con- 
fert. 

241 . Mira  conspiratio  vel 
coirsensus  inter  binos  oculos, 
interque  varias  oculi  paries, 
observatur.  Alter  oculus 
motum  alterius  sua  sponte 
sequitur,  hac  ratione,  ut 
axes  uiriusque  semper  pa- 
ralleli sint ; et  non  nisi  ho- 
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in  focum,  mullum  corrupta- 
seat  vhum,  confusa  iiuugine 
(icpiclu  super  reiinwn. 

240.  Oculus  est  rotuiulus, 
ut  radii  ti-unseuntes  j>er  tum, 
collipurilur  in  justum  focum, 
priusquam  incidunt  in  reti- 
nam. Jist  par  ratio  promt- 
nentis  convexa  cornea,  qua 
prominet  fere  tanto  mupis. 
quanto  oculus  planior  est 
datus  animali.  Quin  et  ro- 
tunditas oculi  confert  tiuud 
parum,  ad  liberrimum  et 
rapidissimum  motum  ejus. 

241.  JUfVa  conspiratio 
vel  conseiusus  observatur, 
inter  binos  oculos,  que  inter 
varius  partes  oculi.  Alter 
oculus  sequitur  motum  ulte- 
rius (oculi ) suii  sponte  hac 
ratione,  ut  axes  uiriusque 
sint  semper  paralleli ; et 


consideiably,  by  a confused  image  being  depicted  upon  the 
retina. 

240.  The  eye  is  round,  that  the  rays  pas.sing  through  it 
may  be  collected  inio  a proper  focus,  befoie  they  strike  upon 
the  retina.  There  is  the  sarae  reason  for  the  transparent 
cornea  being  convex,  which  is  more  prominent  in  proportion 
as  a fiatter  eye  is  supplied  Io  any  kind  of  animal.  Moreover 
the  rotundity  of  the  eye  contribules  considerably,  to  its  very 
free  and  rapid  motion. 

241.  A wonderful  harmony  or  sympathy  is  obsened 
between  the  two  eyes,  and  the  various  parts  of  them.  The 
One  follows  the  motion  of  the  other  spontnneously,  in  such 
a way,  that  the  axes  of  bolli  are  ahvays  parallel,  and  directed 
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minis  conatu,  levi  quidem 
illo,  et  per  instinctum  et 
quasi  sponte  facto,  in  idem 
punctum  coiporis,  quod 
contemplatur,  dirigantur ; 
quo  fit,  ut  imago  ejus  prope 
centrum  utriusque  retina 
exprimatur;  nam  ibi  loci 
fere  semper  perfectissimus 
est  visus. 

242.  Pupilla  in  tenebris 
patula,  admissa  vel  vivi- 
diore facta  luce,  statim  con- 
trahitur: et  hoc  consensui 
inter  retinam  et  musculum 
qui  pupillam  regit,  eamque 
vel  arctat  vel  amplificat, 
plane  tribuendum  est,  neque 
omnino  irritationi  ipsius 
musculi.  Nam  sano  pror- 
sus musculo  isto,  si  nullus 
visus  est,  nulla  fit  pupillse 
contractio.  Quin  et  mus- 
culi pupillarum  utriusque 
oculi  conspirant ; ita  ut. 


dirigantur  in  idem  punctum 
corporii,  quod  contemplatur, 
non  nixi  conatu  hominix,illo 
quidem  levi,  et  facio  per 
inxtinctum  et  quuxi  xponte ; 
quo  fit,  ut  imago  ejux  expri- 
matur prope  centrum,  utrius- 
que retina  ; nam  visus  est 
fere  sernper  ibi  loci  perfiec- 
tmimus. 

242.  Pupilla  putida  in 
tenebris,  statim  contrahitur 
luce,  admissa  vel  factu  vivi- 
diore ; et  hoc  plane  tribuen- 
dum est  consensui  inter  reti- 
nam et  musculum,  qui  regit 
pupillam,  que  vel  arctat  vel 
amplificat  eum,  neque  om- 
nino (est  tribuendum ) irri- 
tationi musculi  ipsius.  Nant 
isto  musculo  prorsus  sano,  si 
est  nullus  visus,  nulla  con- 
tractio pupilla  fit.  Quin 
et  musculi  pupillarum  utri- 
usque oculi  conspirant ; ita 


towards  the  same  point  of  a body  which  we  contemplate,  not 
indeed  without  an  effort,  althougl^  slight,  and  executed  by 
instinct,  and  a-s  it  were,  spontaneously : in  this  way  the 
image  of  an  object  is  expressed  near  the  centre  of  each 
retina  ; for  in  that  part  vision  is  nearly  always  most  perfect. 

242.  The  pupil  (which  is)  dilated  in  the  dark,  is  imme- 
diately  coiitracted  by  light  being  admitted  or  rendered  more 
vivid  : this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a sympathy  between  the 
retina  and  the  muscle,  which  controuls  the  pupil,  and  con- 
tracts  or  dilates  it,  and  notentirely  to  irritation  of  the  muscle 
itself.  For  if  that  muscle  be  in  a sound  state,  and  there 
be  no  vision,  no  contraction  of  the  pupil  lakes  place.  More- 
over,  the  muscles  of  the  pupiis  of  the  two  eyes  harmonize, 
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admissa  ad  alterum  oculum 
luce,  utriusque  simul  pu- 
pilla; contrahantur. 

243.  Contrahitur  quoque 
pupilla,  siquid  oculo  pro- 
prius quam  soliti  limites 
distincti  visus  accurate  in- 
tuemur; hoc,  ut  videtur, 
consilio,  ut  radii  superflui 
et  maxime  obliqui,  et  quos 
vires  oculi  refringentes  in 
justum_/bc«Hi  vix  potuissent 
colligere,  excludantur.  Par 
videtur  esse  ratio,  quod  pu- 
pilla infantibus  et  junioribus 
admodum  patula,  senibus 
fere  contractior  sit,  quibus 
oculi  planiores  fieri  solent. 
Nondum  pro  certo  constat, 
num  aliis  quoque  modis, 
oculus  ad  varias  rerum  quas 
contemplatur  distantias,  se- 
met  accommodet : hunc 

vero  nonnulli  putarunt  esse 
usum  processuum  ciliarium ; 


vl,  lucc  admissa  ad  alterum 
oculum,  pupilla  ulriasi/ue 
simul  contrahuntur . 

243.  Quoque  pupilla  con- 
trahitur, si  intuemur  quid 
pnqirius  quam  limites  soliti 
distincti  visus  : hoc  consilio, 
ut  videtur,  ut  sujierflui  et 
maxime  obliqui  radii,  ct 
(ut  radii ) quos  vires,  re- 
fringentes ocidi  vix  potuis- 
sent colligere  in  justum 
focum,  excludantur.  Par 
ratio  videtur  esse,  quod  pu- 
pilla sil  admoilum  patula 
infantibus  ct  Junioribus, 
(sed ) fere.  contractior  seni- 
bus, quibus  oculi  solent  Jieri 
planiores.  Nondtnn  con- 
stat pro  certo,  nam,  quoque 
aliis  modis,  oculus  accommo- 
det seinct  ad  varias  distan- 
tias rerum  quas  contempla- 
tur : vero  nonnulli  putarunt 
hunc  esse  usum  ciliarium 


in  snch  a way,  that,  if  light  be  adniitted  into  one  eve,  the 
pupils  of  bolh  are  siniultaneously  conlractcd. 

243.  The  pupil  is  likewise  contracled  if  we  view  any 
ibing  nearer  than  the  usual  limits  of  ilistinct  vision  ; which 
appears  to  be  for  tbis  purpose  ; (namely)  tbal  the  superfluous 
and  most  oblique  rays,  and  the  rays  vbich  tbe  refracting 
powers  of  the  eye  could  scarcely  collect  into  a proper  focus, 
inay  be  exduded ; there  seems  to  be  the  same  reason  for 
the  pupil  being  very  much  dilated  in  infants  and  young 
persons,  but  is  generally  more  contracted  in  old  people, 
whose  eyes  are  usually  more  flattened.  There  is  nothing 
certain  knovvn,  as  to  whether  the  eye  can  accommodate 
itself  in  any  other  way  to  the  difterent  distances  of  objects 
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nempe  ul  lentem  a solita 
sede  dimoveant,  et  longius 
a retina  trahant,  quo  magis 
refringantur  radii,  prius- 
quam in  eam  incidant.  Cer- 
tissimumautemest,  oculum, 
vel  his  viribus  tura  musculi 
qui  pupillam  regit,  tum pro- 
ecssitum  ciliariuiii,  vel  aliis 
minus  cognitis,  quoddam- 
modo  mulari,  et  ad  varias 
remm  quas  contemplatur 
distantias,  intra  certos  li- 
mites, accommodari. 


244.  Uiu  multumque  dis- 
putatum est  inter  phi/sialo- 
gus,  muthcmuticos,  nietaphy- 
sicos,  quo  pacto  fiat,  ut,  ab 
iuverea  super  retinam  ile- 
picia  imagine,  rem  ipsam 
rectam  videamus  ; et  cur  a 


proccs.tuHm  ; nempe  ut  di- 
moveant lehtem  a solita 

sede,  et  trahant  ( illam  i.  e. 
lentem ) longius  a retina, 
qiwrudiimagisrcfringuntur, 
priusyuam  incidant  in  eum 
(scilicet  retinam ).  Autem 
est  certissimam,  oculum 

mutari  quodammodo  vel  his 
viribus,  tum  musculi  qui  re- 
git pupillum,  tum  (viribus ) 
ciliarium  processuum,  vel 
aliis  (viribus ) minus  cogni- 
tis, et  accommodari  ad  va- 
rias distantias  rerum  quas 
contemplatur,  intra  certos 
limites. 

244.  Est  disputatum  did 
que  multum  inter  phi/siolo- 
gos,  mathematicos,  ( et)  me- 
taphxfsicos,  quo  pacto  jiat,  ut 
videamus  rem  ipsam  erectam, 
ab  inversa  imagine  depicta 
super  retinam ; et  cur  una 


which  it  contemplates  ; hut  some  have  supposed  that  this 
is  the  use  of  Ihe  ciliary  processes ; namely,  tlial  they  remove 
the  lens  from  its  usual  situatiun,  and  pull  it  further  froni 
the  retina,  so  tliat  the  rays  may  be  more  refracted  before 
they  fall  upon  it.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
cye  is  altered  in  some  way,  either  by  these  powers,  by  those 
bolh  of  the  musele  which  governs  the  pupil,  and  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  or  by  olhers  less  known,  and  that  it  is 
accommodated  to  the  different  dislances  of  objects  which  it 
contemplates,  within  certain  limits. 

244.  llhaslong  been  a subjeci  of  much  dispute  amongst 
pliysiologists,  mathematiclans,  and  meiaphysicians,  how  it 
occurs,  that  we  see  an  object  erect,  Irom  an  inverted  image 
painted  upon  the  retina,  and  why  one  objeci  only  is  seen 
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chiplice  imagine,  una  nimi- 
rum in  utroque  oculo  ex- 
pressa, una  tantum  res 
spectetur. 

245,  Res  ipsffi  parum 
utiles  vetant  medicum  in 
hanc  arenam  descendere, 
ubi  tot  magni  nominis  viri 
non  sine  laude  semet  exer- 
cuerunt. Scire  tamen  ju- 
vat, ad  hoc  tandem  ventum 
esse,  simplicem  de  hac  re 
latam  esse  a Natura  legem, 
scilicet,  ut  omne  visibile 
spectetur  secundum  direc- 
tionem rect®  line2e  a puncto 
retinee,  super  quod  depicta 
fuerit  ejus  imago,  per  cen- 
trum oculi  tuuiseuntis. 
Nondum  prolata  sunt  exjie- 
rimenta  neque  argumenta, 
quce  ostendant  dictam  direc- 
tionem, mathematica  accu- 
ratione, esse  veram : sed 

neque  error  ullus,  vel  Levis- 


res  tantum  spectetur,  a 
diiplice  imagine,  nimirum 
(ab)  una  expressa  in  utra- 
que oculo. 

245.  IpstE  res  parum 
utiles  vetant  medicum  des- 
cendere in  hunc  areruim,  ubi 
tot  viri  magni  nominis  ex- 
ercuerunt semet  non  sine 
laude.  Tamen  juvat  scire, 
tandem  ventum  esse  ad  hoc, 
scilicet,  ut  omne  visibile 
spectetur  secundum  direc- 
tionem recta  linea  a puncto 
retina,  super  quod  imago 
ejus  fuerit  depicta,  tran- 
seuntis ]Kr  centrum  oculi. 
Nomium  experimenta  neque 
argumenta  sunt  prolatu, 
qua  ostendant  dictam  direc- 
tionem esse  veram,  mathema- 
tica accuratione ; sed  neque 
ullus,  neque  levissimus  error 
est  detectus  i/t  hac  re.  Igi- 
tur oportet  (ut)  coticluda- 


from  the  double  image — that  is,  from  one  expressed  in  each 
eye. 

245.  Such  subjects  being  in  themselves  of  little  use, 
forbid  the  medical  man  entering  into  such  a field  of  dispule, 
where  so  many  men  of  great  repute  have  exercised  them- 
.selves  with  no  slight  degree  of  honour.  It  is,  however, 
useful  to  know,  that  it  is  at  last  concluded,  that  every  risible 
thing  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  a straight  line  from  the 
point  of  the  retina,  upon  which  n as  painted  the  image  of  tlie 
object  passing  througli  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Neiiher 
experiments,  nor  arguments,  have  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  the  said  direction  is  truc,  with  mathemalical 
accuracy  ; but  there  is  not  any,  even  the  slightest  error, 
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simus,  in  hac  re  detectus 
est.  Oportet  igitur  ex  jiun 
institutis  experimentis  con- 
cludamus, directionem,  qua 
punctum  visibile  spectatur, 
esse  vel  hanc,  vel  huic  quam 
proximam . Homo  igitur  sic 
constitutus,  hujusmodi  ni- 
mirum videndi  lege  lata,  si 
imago  erecta  luisset,  rem 
ipsam  inversam  vidisset ; et 
pari  ratione,  qute  inversaj 
depinguntur,  easdem  erec- 
tas videt. 

246.  Nec  verum  est,  quod 
primo  intuitu  simplicius  et 
clarius  videretur,  rem  spec- 
tari secundum  verum  quem 
habet  situm  et  directionem  ; 
vel  secundum  directionem 
radiorum  lucis,  aut  in  cor- 
neam  aut  in  retinam  inci- 
dentium : facili  enim  expe- 
rimento spectari  potest  cor- 


mnt  ex  experimenta  jam 
institutis,  directionem,  quA 
(directione)  visibile  punc- 
tum spectatur  esse  vel  hanc, 
vel  quum  proximam  huic, 
luitur  homo  sic  constitutus, 
nimirum  lege  lata  videndi 
hujusmodi,  vidisset,  ipsam 
rem  inversam,  si  imago  fuis- 
set erectu ; et  par  ratione, 
videt,  easdem  erectus,  qua: 
depinguntur  inversu. 

246.  Nec  est  verum  quod 
videretur  primo  intuitu  sim- 
plicius et  clarius,  rem  spec- 
tari secundum  verum  situm 
et  directionem  quem  habet : 
vel  secundum  directionem 
rudiorum  lucis,  incidentium 
aut  in  corneam  aut  in  reti- 
nam ; enim  facili  experi- 
mento omne  corpus  potest 


which  has  been  detected,  on  this  head.  Therefore  we  must 
conclude  from  the  experiments  already  performed,  that  the 
direction  in  which  a visible  point  is  seen,  is  either  of  this 
kind,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  Man  thus  constituted,  that 
is,  according  to  the  law  of  vision  already  laid  down,  would 
have  seen  the  object  itself  inverted,  if  the  image  had  been 
erect ; and  for  the  same  reason  he  sees  those  objects  erect 
which  are  painted  in  an  inverted  direction. 

246.  It  is  not  true,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear 
more  ciear  and  simple,  that  tlie  object  is  seen  according 
to  its  true  situation  and  direction ; or  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light  striking  either  upon  the  cornea, 
or  the  retina ; for  by  an  easy  experinient,  any  body  inay  be 
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pus  omne,  loco  non  suo, 
vel  pluribus  locis  eodem 
tempore;  et  radii  lucis  a 
puncto  quovis  dimanantes, 
vel  quum  primum  in  ocu- 
lum incidunt,  vel  postquam, 
a variis  humoribus  refracti, 
ad  fundum  oculi  perveni- 
unt, tot  diversas  directiones 
habent,  ut  si  visus  inde  pen- 
deret, omne  visibile,  variis 
eodem  tempore  directioni- 
bus spectatum,  multiplex  et 
confusum  videretur. 

247.  Quaestio  desimplice 
visu  a duplice  imagine,  pa- 
rum accurate  primo  propo- 
sita, postea  ad  majorem  ac- 
curationem redacta  est : 
neque  profecto  verum  est, 
visum  in  homine  sanissimo 
semper  esse  simplicem. 
Simplex  vel  duplex  est, 
prout  oculi  varia  ratione  in 
rem  quam  spectamus  con- 


spectaii,  loco  non  suo,  vel 
plurihwi  locis  eodem  tem- 
pore ; et  radii  lucis  dima- 
nantes a (juovis  puncto,  ha- 
lent tot  diversas  directiones, 
vel  quum  primum  irwidunt 
in  oculum,  vel  postquam 
perveniunt  ad  fundum  ocu- 
li, refracti  a variis  humori- 
bus, ut,  si  visus  inde  pende- 
ret, omne  visibile,  spectatum 
variis  directionibus  eodem 
tempore,  videretur  multiplex 
et  confusum. 

247.  Qutestio  de  simplice 
visii  aduplice  imapinc, primo 
propositu  purum  accurate, 
est  postea  reducta  ad  maio- 
rem accurationem ; neque 
projecti)  est  verum,  visum 
esse  semper  simplicem  in 
smiissimo  homine.  ( Visus ) 
est  simplex  vel  duplex,  prout 
oculi  fuerint  conversi  varia 
ratione  m rem  quam  spec- 


seen  out  of  its  place,  or  in  many  places  at  tlie  same  time  ; 
and  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  any  point  possess  so 
many  directions,  elther  at  the  time  ihal  ihey  first  fall  upon 
the  eye,  or  after  they  arrive  at  the  hottom  of  the  eye,  having 
been  refracted  by  the  various  humours,  that,  if  vision 
depended  upon  this,  every  visible  object  scen  in  diderent 
directions  at  the  same  time,  would  appear  multiplied  and 
confused. 

247.  The  question  concerning  simple  vision  from  a double 
image,  at  first  explained  with  little  accuracy,  has  since  been 
reduced  to  a greater  degree  of  precision  ; nor,  indeed,  is  it 
trae,  thatsight  is  ahvays  single  in  a perfectly  hcalthy  person. 
Siglit  is  either  single  or  double,  accorJing  as  the  eyes  ace 
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vei^si  fuerint.  Si  axes  bino- 
rum oculorum  in  idem  punc- 
tum directi  fuerint,  duplex 
imago  ejus  puncti,  una  ni- 
mimin  in  centro  utriusque 
rethue  expressa,  simplicem 
visum  efficit.  Porro,  res 
quotquot  pari  ab  oculo  dis- 
tantia ad  utrumque  latus 
talis  puncti  sitce  sunt,  sim- 
plices simul  spectantur : 
quarum  scilicet  imagines 
super  retinam  utramque  de- 
picta;, similem  cum  centro 
ejus  comparatum  situm  ha- 
bent. Centra  igitur  bina- 
laim  7-etinarum,  et  puncta 
in  iis  quse  similem  quod  ad 
centrum  situm  habent,  su- 
pra, nempe,  vel  infra,  vel 
dextrorsum,  vel  sinistror- 
sum, consentire  dicuntur, 
vel  simplicem  visum  dare. 
Res  vero  propius  vel  remo- 
tius ab  oculo  posita,  quam 


tarnm.  Si  axes  binorum 
oculuram  fuerinl  conversi  in 
idem  punctum,  duplex  imago 
ejus,  nimirum  una  ( imago ) 
expressa  in  centro  utriusijue 
retince,  efficit  simplicem 
visum.  Funb,  (juotyuot 
res  sunt  sitie  pari  distantia 
oculo  ad  utrumque  Iulus 
talis  puncti,  simul  spectan- 
tur simplices  ; scilicet  ( illa 
res)  quarum  imagines  de- 
picta super  utrumque  reli- 
nam, habent  similem  situm 
comparatum  cum  centro 
ejus.  Igitur  centra  bina- 
rum retinarum,  et  puncta 
in  iis,  quie  habent  similem 
situm  quod  ad  centrum, 
nempe  supra,  vel  infra,  vel 
dextrorsum  velsinistrorsum, 
dicuntur  consentere  vel  dare 
simplicem  visum.  J^eru  i'es 
posita  propius,  vel  remo- 
tius oculo,  qaum  punctum. 


turned  in  a different  manner  towards  the  object  we  are 
viewing.  If  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  directed  towards  the 
sanie  point,  the  double  image  of  it,  that  is,  the  one  expressed 
in  the  centre  of  each  retina,  produces  single  vision.  More- 
over,  all  the  objects  siluated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eye,  on  each  side  of  such  point,  are  at  the  same  time  seen 
single  ; that  Ls  to  say,  the  images  of  the  objects  painted  oii 
each  retina,  have  the  same  situation  relatively  to  its  centre. 
Therefore,  the  centres  of  the  two  retina;,  and  the  points  in 
them  which  possess  the  same  situation  in  relation  to  the 
centre,  namely  above,  or  below,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  are 
said  to  correspond,  or  produce  single  vision.  l>ut  objects 
placed  nearer,  or  furtlier  from  the  eye,  than  the  point  to 
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punctum  in  quod  axes  ocu- 
lorum conveniunt,  simul 
cum  illo  spectari  possunt, 
eanimque  duplex  visus  est. 
Facile  ostenditur  imagines 
earum  rerum  partes  retina 
utriusque  occupare,  quae 
dissimiliter  quod  ad  cen- 
trum ponuntur:  nempe,  in 
dextra  parte  alterius  oculi, 
in  sinistra  alterius,  depingi. 
Partes  retinarum,  dis- 
similiter quod  ad  centra  po- 
sitae, non  consentiunt;  hoc 
est,  duplicem  ejusdem  rei, 
cujus  super  utramque  imago 
depicta  fuerit,  visum  effi- 
ciunt. 

248.  Varietates  quaedam, 
seu  vitia  leviora  hujus  sen- 
sus, quae  vix  morbosa  ha- 
bentur, saepe  observantur. 
Myopes  dicuntur,  qui  visum 


in  quod  (punctum)  axes 
oculorum  conveniunt,  jios- 
sunt  spectari  simul  cum  illo, 
que  visus  earum  est  duplex 
Ostenditur  facile  imapines 
earum  rerum  occupare  paries 
utriusque  retina,  qua  po- 
nuntur dissimiliter  quod  ad 
centrum  : nempe,  depinpi 

in  dextra  parte  alterius 
oculi,  in  sinistra  (parte) 
alterius.  Igitur  partes  re- 
tinarum, posita  dissimiliter 
quod  ad  centra,  non  consen- 
tiunt : hoc  est,  efficiunt  du- 
plicem visum  ejusdem  rei, 
imago  cujus  fuerit  depicta 
super  utramque. 

248.  Quadam  varietates, 
seu  leviora  vitia  hujus  sensus, 
qua  vir  habentur  morlmsa, 
sape  observantur.  ( Illi ) di- 
cuntur Myopes,^  qui  habent 


which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  directed,  may  be  seen  simul- 
laneously,  and  the  vision  resulting  from  them  is  single.  It 
is  easily  shown  that  the  images  of  those  objects  occupy  parts 
of  each  retina,  which  are  situated  differently  in  regard  to  its 
centre  ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  painted  on  the  right  side 
of  one  eye,  and  on  the  left  of  the  other.  Therefore,  the 
parts  of  the  retina,  situated  dissimilarly  in  respect  to  its 
centre,  do  not  correspond  : they  produce  double  vision  of 
the  object,  the  image  of  which  was  paunted  upon  them. 

248.  Certain  slight  disorders  of  this  sense,  which  are 
scarcely  to  be  considered  diseases,  are  often  observed.  Those 


3i.  .rn/o/vj.  Ibis  Word  i,  (IiTivciI  froift  t«o  Greck  wortl,,  ,usttr,  lo  wiiik.and  akl, 
Ilie  cye,  uhidi  i,  afaiii  ilciOi-d  from  fjrTC/rao  I *iv. 
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brevem  habent,  scilicet,  qui 
Ilii  clare  et  accurate  vident, 
nisi  proxime  ad  oculum  ad- 
moveantur. lloc  fit  propter 
radios  lucis  nimis  refractos, 
iu  /bciiw  nimis  cito  collec- 
tos, et  iterum  a foco  dima- 
nantes, priusquam  ad  reti- 
nam perveniant ; quo  fit  ut 
indistinctam  super  eam  ima- 
ginem depingant.  Causa 
imjus  vitii  frequentissima 
est,  nimia  totius  oculi  vel 
humoris  ejus  cujusdam  con- 
vexitas, veluti  cornea:  nimis 
prominentis,  &c.  quae  radios 
lucis  per  oculum  transeuntes 
nimis  refiingit.  Incommo- 
dum, junioribus  familiare, 
dum  senescunt,  aliquando, 
ut  fertur,  sublevatur : quod 
tamen  minime  perpetuum 
est.  Quum  primo  levius  hu- 
jusmodi vitium  observatur, 


brevem  vimm,  scilicet,  qui 
vident  nil  accurate  et  clare, 
7iisi  admoveantur  proxime  ad 
oculum.  Hoc  Jit  propter 
radios  lucis  nimis  refractos, 
collectos  nmiis  cito  in Jocum, 
et  iterum  dimanantes  a Joco, 
priusquam  perveniant  ad  re- 
tinam ; quo  Jit  ut  depingant 
indistinctam  imaginem  super 
eam.  Frequentissima  causa 
hujus  vitii  est,  nimia  con- 
vexitas totius  oculi,  vel  cu- 
jusdam  humoris  ejus,  veluti 
comae  nimis  prominentis, 
<5'C.  qua  nimis  refringit  ra- 
dios lucis  transeuntes  per 
oculum.  Hoc ) incommo- 
dum, famdiure  junioribus, 
aliquando  sublevatur,  ut 
fertur,  dum  senescunt : quod 
tamen  est  minime  perpetuum. 
Quum  levius  vititim  hujus- 
modi primo  obsei'vatur,  po- 


persons  are  called  myopes,  or  near-sighted,  who  see  nothing 
accurately  or  clearly,  unless  it  be  brought  close  to  the  eye. 
This  occurs  from  the  rays  of  light  being  too  much  refracted, 
too  soon  collected  into  a focus,  and  again  diverging  from 
that  focus,  before  they  reach  the  retina  j hence  it  is,  that 
they  paint  an  indistinct  image  upon  it.  A most  commo  n 
cause  of  this  disorder  is  too  great  a convexity  of  the  whole 
eye,  or  of  either  of  its  humours  ; as  the  cornea  being  too 
prominent,  and  too  powerfully  refracting  the  rays  of  light  in 
their  passage  through  the  eye.  This  inconvenience,  coriimon 
to  young  people,  is  said  sometimes  to  be  allevialed  in  old 
age;  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  a constant  occurrence. 
When  a disorder  of  this  kind  is  first  observed,  it  may  in 
some  degree  be  overcome  by  a habit  of  looking  at  distant 
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consuetudine  res  remotas 
contemplandi,  oculosque  a 
valde  minutis  et  vicinis  re- 
bus cohibendi,  quodam- 
modo vinci,  non  secus  ac 
contrario  usu  idem  vitium 
acquiri,  potest : nimirum, 
quia  oculus  quodammodo 
ad  rerum,  quas  contem- 
platur, distantias  sese  acco- 
modat  (243).  Vitnimcon- 
cavum,  quod  radios  plus 
facit  dimanare  priusquam  in 
oculum  incidant,  simplicis- 
simum est,  et  certissimum 
Myopibus  auxilium. 

249.  Preshyopes  vocan- 
tur, qui  visum  longum  ha- 
bent, vicinarum  rerum  con- 
fusum, remotiorum  satis 
distinctum.  Contrarias  hoc 
vitium  ac  alterum  agnoscit 
causas ; oculum  imprimis 


test  quodammodo  vinci  con- 
suetudine contemplandi  res 
remotas,  que  cohibendi  ocu- 
los n valde  minutis  et  vichiis 
rebus,  non  secus  ac  idem  vi- 
tium ( potest ) acquiri  con- 
trario usu  : nimirum,  quia 
ocidus  quodammodo  accom- 
inodat  sese  ad  distantias  re- 
rum, quas  contemplatur 
(243).  Concavum  vitrum, 
quod  facit  radios  plus  dima- 
nare priusquam  incidtmt  in 
oculum,  est  simplicissimum 
et  certissimum  auxilium 
Myopibus. 

249.  ( Illi ) vocantur 

Presbyopes,^  qui  habent  lon- 
gum visum,  con  fusum  ( vi- 
swn ) vicinarum  rerum, 
( sed)  satis  distinctum  ( vi- 
sum) remotiorum  rerum. 
Hoc  ac  alterum  vitium  ag- 


objects,  and  keeping  tlie  eyes  from  those  whlch  are  small 
and  near,  and  in  the  same  way  the  sarae  disorder  may  be 
acquired,  by  an  opposite  use  of  it ; for  the  eye  arconi- 
modates  itself,  in  a manner,  to  the  distances  of  the  objecis 
•vvhich  it  contemplates  (243).  A concave  glass,  which 
makes  the  rays  diverge  more,  before  they  fall  on  the  eye, 
is  the  most  simple  and  most  certain  auxiliary  which  can  be 
afforded  to  the  near-sighted. 

249.  They  are  called  Presbyopes,  who  are  long-sighled, 
whose  vision  of  things  that  are  near  is  indistinct,  but  sufli- 
ciently  distinet  of  more  distant  objects. — This  is  subject  to 
different  causes  from  those  of  the  former : amongst  them  is, 


36.  Pretbi/opes,  ilcrived  from  old,  aml  «lif  eje,  on  account  of 

occurring  luobl  frcquciitly  lo  old  pcison». 
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mniis  planum,  quo  spatium 
refringendis  radiis  non  da- 
tur; hinc  senibus,  etiam  iis 
qui  florentibus  annis  bene 
viderant,  malum  familiare, 
ratione  haud  obscura,  usu 
vitri  convexi  sublevari  solet. 


250.  Hetneralopes  dicun- 
tur, qui  interdii!  tantum, 
scilicet  in  vivada  luce,  vi- 
dent ; crepusculo  vero,  aut 
nocte,  vel  per  lunam,  vel 
jier  lucernas,  pene  vel  pe- 
nitus c®ci  sunt.  Hujus- 
modi vitium,  in  quibusdam 
exemplis,  oriri  visum  est  a 
jiupilla  nimis  contracta  et 
rigida,  neque  sat  lucis  debi- 
lioris in  oculum  admittente; 


7ioscit  varias  causas : impri- 
mis ( unum  causam,  scilicet ) 
oculum  nimis  planum,  quo 
spatium  non  datur  refrin- 
gendis radiis ; hinc,  ( hoc ) 
mulum  Jamiliare  senibus, 
etiam  iis  qui  bene  viderunt 
florentibus  annis  solet  sub- 
levari usU  convexi  vitri, 
haud  obscura  ratione. 

250.  ( Illi  homines ) di- 
cuntur Hemeralopesf^  qui 
vident  tantum  interdia,  sci- 
licet in  vivida  luce ; vero 
.sunt  pene  vel  penitus  ctcci, 
crepusculo,  aut  nocte,  vel 
per  lunum,  vel  per  lucernas. 

1'^itiam  hujusmodi  est  visum 
oriri,  in  quibusdam  exemplis 
a nimis  contracta  et  rigida 
pupilla,  neque  admittente  sat 
debilioris  lucis  in  oculum : uu- 


particularly,  an  eye  too  flat ; so  tliat  sufficient  space  is  not 
afforded  for  refracting  the  rays  ; hence  this  disorder,  which 
is  so  common  to  old  persons,  even  in  those  whose  sight  had 
been  good  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  is  usually  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  a convex  glass,  for  reasons  which  are  well 
Itnown. 

250.  Those  persons  are  called  llemeralopes,  who  see  only 
during  day-light,  thatis,  by  a powerful  light ; and  they  are 
almost  or  completely  blind  by  twilight,  by  night,  or  inoon- 
light,  or  by  candlc-light.  A disorder  of  this  kind  has  ap- 
[leared  toarise  in  some  cases,  from  a too  contracted  and  fixed 
pupiI,  not  admitting  sufficient  of  that  fainter  light  into  the 
eye  ; it  has  appeared  to  arise  in  others  from  loss  of  sensation 


37.  ntuttrutoi.f$,  (ler!'c<l  from  s day,  aml  ufyb»  3ii  cyr. 
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ui  aliis  autem,  a deficiente 
ipsius  retina;  sensu ; et  aliis 
magis  adhuc  obscuris  cau- 
sis, veluti  cum  multos  ho- 
mines eodem  tempore  et 
loco  prehenderit,  quod  in- 
terdum observatum  est. 

251.  iVyc^a/qpes  dicuntur, 
c|ui  noctu  quam  interdiu, 
lioc  est,  luce  valde  debili, 
quam  vividiore,  melius  vi- 
dent : ramm  hominibus  vi- 
tii genus,  retina  nimis  sen- 
tienti, pupilla;  nimis  patu- 
la;, ad  debitam  contractio- 
nem minus  valenti,  impu- 
tandum. Hujusmodi  in- 
commodum, sed  leve  et  fu- 
gax, sanissimi  etiam  patiun- 
tur, qui  postquam  diu  in 
tenebris  versati  sunt,  denuo 
ad  lucem  subito  prodeunt. 


Icm  ( visum  est  oriri)  in  alia 
(exemplis ) a dejiciente  sensu 
ipsius  retina ; et  causis  ad- 
huc magis  obscuris,  veluti 
cum  prehenderit  multos  eo- 
dem tempore  et  loco,  quod 
est  observatum  interdum. 

251.  f Illi ) dicuntur  Npc- 
talopes,^  qui  melius  vident 
noctu  quam  interdiu,  hoc  est, 
luce  valde  debili,  quam  vivi- 
diore ( luce  ) : ( hoc ) genus 
vitii  rurum  hominibus,  ( est ) 
imputandum  nimis  sentienti 
retina,  nimis  patula  pupilla, 
miniis  valenti  ad  debitum 
contractionem.  Etiam  sa- 
nissimi ( homines)  patiuntur 
incommodum  hujusmodi,  sed 
leve  et  f ugax,  qui  postquam 
sunt  diu  versuti  in  tenebris, 
denuo  subito  prodeunt  ad 
lucem. 


of  the  retina  itself,  and  from  other  causes  stili  more  obscure; 
as  when  it  seizes  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  which  has 
sometimes  been  observed. 

25 1.  Those  persons  are  called  Nyctalopes,  who  see  better 
by  night  than  by  day  ; tliat  is,  better  by  a weak,  th.an  by  a 
more  vivid  light;  this  kind  of  disorder  which  is  uncommon 
in  man,  is  to  be  imputed  to  a too  sensitive  retina,  to  a pupil 
too  much  dilated,  and  less  competent  to  its  proper  conlrac- 
tion.  Even  the  most  healthy  persons  are  subject  to  incon- 
venience  of  tliis  kind,  which  is  slight  and  not  permanent, 
who  are  long  engaged  in  some  dark  place,  and  at  length  are 
exposed  to  a full  Hght. 


J6.  A'yc/u/o/yri,dt;nutl  from  vu^,  lliv  illylil,  aml  wyp,  lU-  irt. 
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252.  Sublinitur  totiu.s 
oculi  interna  superficies 
pigmento  nigro,  quod  ad 
choroideam  tunicam  et  liga- 
menta a/iai-ia,  pertinet ; hoc 
forttisse  consilio,  ut  oculus 
jierfectissima  camera  ob- 
scura fiat,  et  imago  super 
retinam  depicta  accuratior 
evadat,  nullis  radiis  reflexis 
corrupta.  Constat  tamen 
miseros  esse  quosdam,  albos 
yEthiopes  vulgo  dictos,  qui- 
bus choroidea  rubra,  non 
secus  ac  cunicilis  albis, 
data  est.  Homines  vero  tali 
choroidea  instructi  interdiu 
parum  vel  nihil  vident,noctu 
melius. 

253.  Animalia  vero,  qute 
sub  nocte  praedam  quaerunt, 
genus  felis,  bubo,  et  similia, 
chroideam  habent  coloratam, 
splendentem,  quae  radios 
jucis  bene  reflectit.  Hoc 


252.  Interna  snpcrjlcics 
totius  oculi  sidilinitiir  nigro 
pigmento,  quod  pertinet  ad 
choroideam  tunicam  ct  ad 
ciliaria  ligamenta : fortasse 
hoc  consilio,  ut  oculus  Jiat 
perfectissima  obscwa  came- 
ra, corrupta  nullis  rcjlexis 
radiis.  Tamen  constat  esse 
quosdam  misenis,  vulgo  dic- 
tos albos  JEthiopes,  quibus 
rubra  choroidea  est  data, 
non  secus  ac.  ( est  data ) albis 
cuniculis.  Veri)  homines 
instructi  tali  choroidea  vi- 
dent pailirn  vel  nihil  inter- 
diu (sed  vident)  melius 
noctu. 

253.  Vero  animalia,  qu/c 
quierunt  pricdam  sub  nocte, 
( scilicet ),  genus  felis,  bubo, 
et  similia,  habent  colorulum, 
splendentem  choroideum,  qiue 
bene  reflectit  radios  lucis. 


252.  The  inner  surface  of  the  whole  eye  is  smeared  over, 
with  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  or  black  pigment,  which  per- 
tains  to  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  processes  ; perhaps 
with  the  intention,  that  the  eye  may  become  a most  perfect 
camera  obscura,  which  is  corrupted  by  no  reflected  rays. 
iVevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  certain  unfortunate  creatures, 
commonly  called  white  yl'ithiopians,  or  Albinos,  are  supplied 
with  a red  choroid  coat,  in  tiie  same  way  as  white  rabbiLs. 
Persons  supplied  with  such  a choroid  coat,  see  little  or 
nothing  during  the  day,  but  (far)  better  by  night. 

253.  Animais  that  scek  their  prey  by  night,  such  as  the 
cat  and  owl  tribe,  and  the  like,  have  a coloured  shining 
choroid  coat,  which  powerfully  reflects  the  rays  of  light. 
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modo,  ut  quidam  putant, 
visum  parum  distinctum, 
sed  quK  ad  prsedam  cap- 
tandam sufficiat,  etiam  in 
tenebris,  habent;  quod  ta- 
men nondum  bene  explica- 
tum est.  Ilis  quoque  ani- 
malibus pupilla  datur  mo- 
bilissima, a tenuissima  vix- 
que  visibili  rima,  in  mag- 
num circulum,  secundum 
lumen  quod  est,  sese  dila- 
tans, et  retina,  ut  videtur, 
valde  sentiens.  Quaedam 
ex  his  animalibus,  albi 
jditbiopis  instar,  fulgente 
sole  minus  vident.  An  om- 
nibus par  vitium  est  ? Non 
videtur.  An  arctissima  pu- 
pillae contractione  corrigi- 
tur, qua  pamm  lucis  in  ocu- 
lum admittitur?  An  cre- 
dibile est  plus  minusve  re- 
flectere lucis  choroideum  ip- 
sam, prout  tali  auxilio  opus 


Hoc  modo,  habent,  ut  qui- 
dam putant,  parum  distinc- 
tum visum,  sed  qui  sufficiat 
ad  captandam  prfdani, 
etiam  (in)  tenebris:  qumi 
tamen  est  nondum  bene  ex- 
plicatum. Porro  mobilissi- 
ma pupilla  datur  his,  dita- 
tam sese,  a tenuissima  que 
vix  visibile  rima,  in  mag- 
num circulum,  secundum 
lumen  quod  est,  et  valde  sen- 
tiens retina,  ut  videtur,  ( da- 
tur ).  Quadam  ex  his  ani- 
malibus, instar  albi  JEthio- 
pis,  7>iinvs  vident  fulgente 
sole.  An  est  par  vitium  om- 
nibus? Non  videtur.  An 
( visus)  corrigitur  arctissi- 
ma contractione  pupilla, 
qua  parum  lucis  admittitur 
in  oculum  ? An  est  credi- 
bile choroideam  ipsam  rc- 
Jlcctere  plus  re  minus  lucis, 
prout  sit  opus  tali  auxilio. 


In  this  way,  some  think  they  have  rather  indistinct  vision» 
but  sufficient  to  cateh  their  prey,  even  in  the  darie : this, 
however,  has  not  been  well  e.xplained.  They  have  likewise 
a very  moveable  pupil,  which  dilates  itself  from  the  thinnest 
and  nearly  invisible  siit,  into  a large  circle,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  light  (admitted),  and  as  it  appears  (also)  a very 
sentient  retina.  Some  of  these  aniinals,  like  the  white 
Aithiopian,  see  less  perfectly  by  sunshine.  Is  there  an 
equal  defect  in  ali  of  them  ? It  does  not  appear  so.  Is  the 
siglit  corrected  by  the  very  close  contraction  of  the  pupil,  so 
that  little  light  is  admitted  into  the  cye  I — Or  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved,  tliat  the  clioroid  it.self  refleets  more  or  less  light, 
according  us  there  is  necessity  for  such  assislance  ; and 
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sit,  et  fiicuhatem  illam  lu- 
cem reflectendi  pendere  ite- 
rum a sanguinis  in  mem- 
branam vasculorum  plenam 
influxu,  quem  animal  quo- 
dammodo regat  ? Validior 
sanguinis  motus,  et  ideo 
varii  animi  affectus,  oculos 
omnium  animalium,  et  ho- 
minis ipsius,  splendescere 
facit:  deficiens  hebetat;  pe- 
nitus demum  cessans  eorum 
splendorem  prorsus  extin- 
guit. 

254.  Multis  et  gravibus 
vitiis  obnoxius  est  visus. 
Acuitur  interdum  ultra  mo- 
dum, ita  ut  JEger  vel  nihil 
distincte  videat,  vel  non  sine 
magno  dolore,  pari  ratione 
ac  alii  sensus,  a generali 
corporis  habitu  nimis  sen- 
tiente, a singulari  cerebri 
statu,  phreniticis,  vel  etiam 


et  illam  facultatem  reflec- 
tendi Lucem,  pendere  iterum 
ab  injluxu  sanguinis  in 
membranam  plenam  vascido- 
ruin,  quem  ( injluxum ) ani- 
mal quodammodu  regat  ? 
Validior  motus  sanguinis, 
et  ideo  varii  affectus  animi, 
facit  splendescere  oculos 
omnium  animalium,  et  ho- 
minis ipsius ; ( motus ) def- 
ciens  hebetat;  (et  motus 
sanguinis ) demum  cessans 
prorsiis  extinguit  splendo- 
rem eorum. 

254.  Visus  est  obnoxius 
multis  et  gravibus  vitiis. 
Interdum  acuitur  ultra  mo- 
dum, ita  ut  ager  vel  videat 
nihil  distincte  vel  non  sine 
magno  dolore,  puri  ratione 
ac  alii  serisus,  (scilicet)  a 
generali  nimis  sentiente  ha- 
bitu corporis,  a singulari 
statu  cerebri,  familiari 


again,  that  tliat  faculty  of  reflecting  light  depends  upon  the 
influx  of  blood  into  the  vascular  membrane,  which  the 
animal  governs  in  some  way  "!  A more  active  motion  of  the 
blood,  and,  consequently,  various  affections  of  the  mind,  give 
brightness  to  the  eyes  of  ali  animals,  and  of  man  himself : 
when  the  circulalion  is  languid  it  dulls  them  ; and  when 
ceasing  at  last,  it  utterly  destroys  their  splendour. 

254.  The  sense  of  sight  is  obnoxious  to  many  severe 
disorders. — Sometimes  it  is  rendered  immoderately  acute, 
so  that  a patient  either  sees  nothing  distinctly,  or  with  great 
pain,  in  the  sanie  inanner  as  the  other  senses ; namely,  from 
a too  sensitive  generat  habit  of  boily,  or  from  tlic  peculiiir 
state  of  the  brain,  such  as  is  common  to  phrenitic  paticnts,  or 
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aliis  fehricaiUibus,  familiari, 
veluti  inflammatione  cerebri 
vel  ejus  membranarum ; 
scepius  vero  a conditione 
ipsius  oculi,  lucis  impatien- 
tes fimus.  Inflammatio  tu- 
nicfe  adnatie,  et  partis  ante- 
rioris sclerotice,  ad  poste- 
riores partes  oculi  serpere 
solet ; et  ideo  ad  ckroideam, 
et  relinam  ipsam  ; hinc  lu- 
cis impatientia,  dolor,  mag- 
naque  irritatio,  delirium 
nonnunquam  inducens  vel 
augens. 

255.  Obtunditur  sEepe  vi- 
sus, vel  plane  aboletur,  ipsa 
a;tate,  cum  ob  oculum  pla- 
niorem flictum,  aquoso  hu- 
more non  bene  suppleto,  et 
cornea,  et  lenle,  vel  vitreo 
humore  marcescentibus ; 
tum  quoquepropter  corneam 
siccam  et  obscuram  factam, 
cjuod  languenti  sanguinis 


p/trenilicis,  vel  etiam  aliit 
Jel/riciCanlibas,  vetuli  in  in- 
Jlainmatione  cerebri  vel  mem- 
branarum ejus  : vero  Jimus 
impatienles  lucis  a eutuli- 
lionc  oculi  ipsius.  Inflam- 
matio tunica:  udnatce  et  an- 
terioris partis  sclerotk.-t, 
solet  serpere  ad  posteriores 
partes  oculi ; et  ideo  ad  cJio- 
roideam,  et  i-elinum  ipsam  : 
hinc  impatientia  lucis,  dolor, 
que  magna  irritatio,  nun- 
nunquam  inducens  vel  au- 
gens delirium. 

255.  Visus  sape  obtundi- 
tur, vel  plane  aboletur,  retate 
ipsa,  cum  ob  oculum  factiun 
planiorem,  humore  aquoso 
non  bene  suppleto,  et  cornea, 
et  lente,  vel  vitreo  hu- 
more enarcescentibus ; tum 
quoque  propter  corneum  fac- 
tam siccam  et  obscuram, 
quod  est  imputandum  lan- 


those  feverish  in  any  other  manner,  as  in  inflammation  of 
tlie  brain,  or  its  metnbranes  ; but  \ve  becorae  intoleranl  of 
light,  from  the  state  of  the  eye  itself.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  front  part  of  the  sclerotic,  usually  creeps 
along  to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  eye  ; and,  therefore,  to  the 
choroid  coat  and  the  retina  itself : hence,  the  intolerance  of 
light,  the  pain,  and  excessive  irritation,  which  sometimes 
brings  on  delirium. 

255.  The  sighl  is  often  weakencd  or  completely  destroyed 
by  age  itself,  both  on  account  of  the  eye  becoming  flaiter 
by  the  aqueous  humour  not  being  well  supplied,  and  ihe 
cornea,  lens,  or  vitreous  humour  wastiug  away  ; as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  cornea  becoming  dry  and  opaque,  which 
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motui  imputandum  est,  et 
plurimis  vasis  minoribus  ob- 
structis, conclusis,  excacca- 
tis ; tum  propter  lentem  Ha- 
vescentem,  instar  electri  fac- 
tam, et  ipsam  retinam,  mi- 
nus sentientem.  Nam  om- 
nem sensum  senectus  mi- 
nuit. 

256.  Interdum  visus 
prorsus  aboletur,  cerebro, 
nervo  optico,  vel  retina,  va- 
riis modis  laesis,  salva  ipsius 
oculi  fabrica.  Hujusmodi 
vitium  amaurosis,  vel  gutta 
serena  vocatur : dilatata  et 
immota  pupilla,  humoribus 
pellucidis  manentibus,  fa- 
cile distinguendum;  com- 
pressioni, conge.stioni  .san- 
guinis, stujxtri  nervi  fere  tri- 
buendum. Si  pars  tantum 
retinoe  torpet,  maculsE  nigrae 
in  rebus  qutis  spectamus 


guenti  motui  sanguinis,  et 
plurimis  minoribus  vasis  ob- 
structis, conclusis  (et)  cx- 
ctecatis ; tum  propter  len- 
tem, Jlavescenlem,  factam 
instar  electri,  et  (propter) 
retinam  ipsum  minus  sen- 
tientem. Nam  senectus  mi- 
nuit omnem  sensum. 

256.  lntei'dum  visus  pror- 
sus aboletur,  cerebro,  nervo 
optico  vel  retina,  leesis  variis 
modis,  fabrica  oculi  ipsius 
salva.  Vitium  hujusmodi 
vocatur  amaurosis,  vel  gutta 
serena ; facile  distinguen- 
dum, dilatata  et  immota  pu- 
pilla, humoribus  manentdnis 
pellucidis ; fere  tribuendum 
compressioni,  congesl  ioni 
sanguinis,  (vel ) .stupori 

nervi.  Si  tantum  pars  re- 
tina torpet,  nigrte  macuLe 
conspiciuntur  in  rebus,  (/uas 


(circumstance)  is  to  be  imputed  to  a languid  motion  of  the 
btood,  and  to  many  of  tlie  little  vesssels  being  obstructed, 
closed,  and  choaked  up  : also,  on  account  of  the  lens  be- 
roming  yellow,  like  amber,  a^d  the  retina  itself  being  less 
sensitive,  old  age  impairs  every  kind  of  sensation. 

256.  Sometimes  the  sightis  quite  lost,  by  the  optic  nerve  or 
retina  being  injured  in  various  ways,  (yet)  with  the  structure 
of  the  eye  sound.  A disease  of  this  kind  is  called  amaurosis, 
or  gutta  serena,  easily  to  be  dislinguished  by  the  dilated 
and  fixed  pupil,  (and)  by  the  humours  of  the  eye  remaining 
transparent;  (it)  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to  compression, 
sanguineous  congestion,  or  stupor  of  the  nerve.  If  part 
only  of  the  retina  be  torpid,  black  specks  are  seen  in  the 
objects  wie  look  at ; and  musesu  volitantes,  or  flies  dancing 


conspiciuntur,  et  muscae 
ante  oculos  volitantes,  sig- 
num in  febribus  frequens, 
sed  pessimum,  et  vix  non  le- 
thale. 

257.  Visus  porro  haud 
raro  aboletur  partium  qua- 
vis, per  quas  radii  transire 
et  refringi  debent,  obscura 
aut  opaca  facta;  veluti  si 
cornea  maculis  obsessa  luci 
impervia  evaserit;  vel  hu- 
mor aquosus  sanguine,  sero, 
pure,  corruptus  fuerit ; vel 
si  /ens,  quod  saepe  accidit, 
et  cataracta  dicitur,  fuscum 
colorem  adepta,  vel  humor 
vitreus  simili  modo  comip- 
tus,  vel  omnes  denique  oculi 
humores  inflammatione, 
suppuratione,  soluti,  con- 
fusi, mixti,  lucem  vel  non 
transmittant,  vel  parcius  et 
inaequaliter  transire  sinant. 
Quo  fit  ut  vel  nulla,  vel  ob- 
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spectamus,  ei  musctr  voli- 
tantes ante  oculum,  freqtu  nt 
sed  pessimum,  et  vix  tu>n 
lelhale  signum  in  febribus. 

257.  Porro  visus  haud 
raro  aboletur  quavis  partium 
facta  obscura  aut  ojuica,  jier 
quas  ( partes ) radii  debent 
transire  et  refringi : veluti 
si  cornea  evaserit  impervia 
luci,  obsessa  maculis:  vel 
aquosas  humor  fuerit  cor- 
ruptus sanguine,  sero,  ( vel ) 
pure : vel  si  lens  adepta 
fuscum  colorem,  quod  sape 
accidit,  et  dicitur  cataracta, 
vel  vitreus  humor  corruptas 
simili  modo,  vel  denique  om- 
nes humores  oculi,  soluti, 
confusi,  ( vel ) mixti  infiuni- 
matione,( vel ) suppuratione, 
vel  non  transmittant  lucan, 
vel  sinant  ( illam ) transire 
parcius  et  in/rqualiter. 


before  the  eyes,  are  a frequent,  but  very  bad  and  nearly 
fatal  symptom  in  fevers. 

257.  Moreover,  the  sight  is  not  unfrequenlly  lost,  by  ob- 
scuration  or  opacity  of  some  of  the  paris,  through  which  the 
rays  ought  to  pass  and  be  refracled : for  instance,  if  ihe 
cornea  becomes  impervious  to  light,  being  crowded  with 
specks  ; or  the  aqueous  humour  be  cormptsd  with  blood, 
serum,  or  pus  ; or  if  the  lens  has  acquired  a dark  colour, 
which  oflen  happens,  and  is  callcd  cataract ; or  the  vitreous 
humour  be  diseased  in  a similar  manner  ; or,  finally,  all  the 
humours  of  the  eye  being  dissolved,  confused,  or  mixed  up 
together,  either  transmit  no  light,  or  allow  it  to  pass  more 
sparingly  and  unequally.  Ilence,  either  none,  or  an  ob- 
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scura,  distorta,  imperfecta, 
et  male  color.Ua  imago  su- 
per retinam  depingatur. 

258.  Impedimenta  visus, 
quod  ad  oculum,  externa, 
vitia  scilicet  palpebrarum 
partiumque  vicinarum  tu- 
mentium, concrescentium, 
inflammatarum,  nulla  ex- 
plicatione egent : neque  pro- 
fecto ipsius  sensus  vitium 
est,  si  quis  non  viderit, 
nulla  luce  ad  oculum  ad- 
missa. 

259.  Depravatur  visus 
aliquando,  et  res  colore  non 
suo,  vel  etiam,  quod  rmius 
accidit,  figura  et  situ  alienis, 
spectantur,  lloc  fit  si  hu- 
mores insolito  colore  tincti 
fuerint,  ut  in  morbo  regio 
fertur  accidere,  quod  tamen 
valde  dubium  est,  vel  a san- 
guine ex  propriis  vasis 


Quo  Jit,  ut  vel  nulla,  vel 
obscura,  distortu,  imperfecta, 
et  male  colorata  imago  de- 
pingatur super  retinam. 

258.  Externa  impedi- 
menta visus,  (]uod  ad  oculum, 
scilicet  vilia  palpebrarum 
que  vicinarum  partium,  tu- 
mentium, coucrcsccntum, 
(vel)  iijlammutarum  egent  ‘ 
nulla  explicatione : neque 
profecto  est  vitium  ipsius 
sensus,  si  quis  non  viderit, 
nulla  luce  admissa  ad  ocu- 
lum. 

259.  Aliquando  visus  de- 
pravatur, et  7'cs  spectantur 
colore  non  suo,  vel  alienis 
Jigura  et  sitii  quod  lurius 
accidit.  Hoc  fit,  si  humores 
fuerint  tincti  insolito  co- 
lore, ut  fertur  accidere  in 
7'cgio  morbo,  (quod  tamen 
est  valde  dubium ) vel  u san- 
guine elapso  ex  proprii^ 


scure,  dlstorted,  imperfect,  and  badly  coloured  image  is 
painted  upon  the  retina. 

258.  The  external  obstructions  of  vision,  in  regard  lo  tlie 
eye,  such  as  diseases  of  the  palpebrae  and  neighbouring 
parts,  swollen,  growing  together,  or  inflanied,  require  no  de- 
finition  ; nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  disorder  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  if  a person  does  not  sce,  when  no  light  is  admilted 
into  the  eye. 

259.  Vision  is  sometimes  depraved,  and  objects  are  secn 
with  colours  nol  their  own,  or  wilh  olher  fonns  and  situations, 
which  seldom  occurs.  This  lakes  place,  if  the  hiiinours  be 
tinged  with  an  unusual  colour,  as  is  said  lo  occur  in  jaun- 
dice  (which,  hovvever,  is  very  doublful) ; or  froin  blood 
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elapso  et  cum  aquoso  hu- 
more mixto.  Mira  depra- 
vatio, vel  defectus  visus 
constans  et  perpetuus,  in 
hominibus  alioquin  sanissi- 
mis, et  bene  videntibus,  non 
semel  observatus  est ; nempe, 
ut  certos  colores,  viridem, 
exempli  causa,  a rubro,  dis- 
tinguere nequeant.  Alia 
depravatio  est,  quum,  nulla 
ad  oculum  admissa  luce, 
scintillas,  guttulas  flam- 
meas, aureas,  colores  varios 
conspicimus.  Leve  ple- 
rumque et  fugax  mali  ge- 
nus, constitutione  corporis 
valde  sentiente  et  mobili 
prffiditis  familiare,  a levi,  ut 
videtur,  impulsu  in  retinam 
oritur,  arteriarum  imprimis 
vehementius  solito  aut  inor- 
dinante  micantium  : ab  ipso 
digito  ocidum  premente, 
clausis  palpebris,  circulus 


vasis,  et  mixto  cum  aquoso 
humore.  Mira  depravatio, 
vel  constans  et  perpetuus  de- 
fectus visus,  est  observatus 
non  semel,  in  hominibus 
alioquin  sanissimis  et  bme 
videntibus;  nempe,  ut  ne- 
queant distinguere  certos 
colores,  viridem  causa  ex- 
empli, a rubro.  Alia  de- 
pravatio est,  quum  conspici- 
mus, scintillas  aureas  jlam- 
meus  guttulas,  (vel ) varios 
colores,  nulla  luce  admissa 
ad  oculum.  Plerumque 
leve,  et  fugax  genus  mali  fa- 
miliare,(illis  )praditis  valde 
sentiente  et  mobili  constitu- 
tione corporis,  oritur  ut  vi- 
detur a levi  impulsu  arte- 
riarum in  retinam,  imprimis 
micantium  vehementius  so- 
lito, aut  inordinate ; flam- 
meus circulus  conspicitur, 
ab  ipso  digito  prcmenie  ocu- 


having  escaped  from  its  proper  vessels,  and  mixed  up  with 
tlie  aqueous  humour.  A surprising  depravation,  or  constant 
and  permanent  defect  of  vision,  is  occasionallj'  observed  in 
persons  in  other  respects  healthy,  and  whose  sight  is  good  : 
namelv,  tliey  cannotdistinguish  certain  colours,  for  instance. 
green  from  red.  There  is  another  depravation,  when  we 
see  sparks,  gold-coloured  fiery  drops,  or  various  colours, 
vlien  no  liglit  is  admitted  into  the  eye.  A slight,  for  ihe 
most  part,  and  fleeting  kind  of  disorder,  common  to  pci-sons 
endowed  with  a very  sentient  and  mobile  conslitution,  arises 
from  a slight  impulse  of  the  arteries  upon  the  retina,  espe- 
cially  bcating  more  powerfully  than  usual,  or  irregularly  : 
a fiery  circle  is  seen,  l)y  pressing  a finger  upon  the  eye,  with 
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flammeus  conspicitur.  Par 
fortasse  ratio  est  scintillae, 
quam  vident  aliquando 
morbo  comitiali  laborantes, 
in  immensum  et  splendi- 
dum jubar  crescentem  mox 
antequam  convulsi  cor- 
ruant. Simile  jubar  se  vi- 
disse testantur  homines,  ad 
vitam  reduces  postquam 
strangulati,  aut  sub  aquis 
mersi  fuissent.  Cohibita  ni- 
mirum respiratione,  venae 
capitis  sanguine  turgentes, 
totum  cerebrum,  partesque 
nervosas  quae  in  capite  sunt, 
feriunt,  et  comprimunt.  Ob- 
sen^antur  porro  istiusmodi 
scintillae,  haud  secundo 
omine,  ab  iis  quibus  febre 
laborantibus  phrenitis  aut 
ferox  delirium  imminent; 
tum  quoque  ab  iis  quibus 
graviora  capitis  mala,  para- 
lysis, apoplexia,  epilepsia, 


Ium,  clausis  palpebris.  For- 
tasse est  par  ratio  sciatilhe, 
quam  (illi ) laborantes  comi- 
tiali morbo  aliquando  vident, 
crescentem  in  immensum  et 
splendidum  jubar,  ?/iox  ante- 
quam corruant  convulsi. 
Homines  testantur  se  vidisse 
simile  jubar,  (cum ) reduces 
ad  vitam  postquam  fuerint 
strangulati,  aut  (fuerint ) 
mersi  sub  aquis.  Himiruin 
respiratione  cohibita,  venie 
cupitis  turgentes  sangume, 
feriunt  et  comprunnnt  totum 
cerebrum,  que  nervosas 
partes,  qua  sunt  in  capite. 
Po7-ro  scintilla  istiusmodi 
observantur,  haud  secundo 
omine,  ab  iis  laborantibus 
febre,  quibus  phrenitis  aut 
ferox  delirium  imminent  ; 
tum  quoque  ab  iis,  quibus 
graviora  mala  capitis  ( scili- 
cet J pai'ulysis,  apoplexia. 


closed  palpebriE.  Perhaps  there  is  the  same  reason  for  the 
spark  which  persons  under  an  attack  of  epilepsy  sometimes 
see,  increasing  to  an  immense  and  splendid  beam,  imme- 
diately  before  they  fall  into  convulsione.  Persons  attest 
that  they  have  seen  a similar  beam  of  ligbt,  when  returning 
to  life,  after  strangulation,  or  submersion  in  water.  llespi- 
ration,  indeed,  being  checked,  the  veins  of  the  head,  turgid 
vrilh  blood,  strike  and  compress  the  whole  brain  and  nervous 
parts  within  the  head.  liesides,  sparks  of  that  kind  are 
observed  as  no  favourable  omen,  by  persons  suffering  froin 
fever,  or  over  whom  phrenitis  or  violent  delirium  are  impend- 
ing,  as  well  as  by  those  in  whom  more  important  diseases 
of  the  head,  as  paralysis,  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  are  at  hand. 
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instant.  An  ipsis  fibris  ner- 
vosis relbm,  motum  sponte 
concipientibus,  perceptio 
lucis,  ubi  nulla  lux  est,  recte 
tribuitur  ? 

260.  Visus  distinctus,  sed 
falsus,  rerum  visibilium  ni- 
mirum qure  non  sunt,  quod 
genus  vitii,  utcunque  mi- 
rum et  explanatu  difficile  vi- 
deatur, non  valde  rarum  est, 
la'so  cerebro,  insaniie,  de- 
lirio, non  oculo  ullo  modo 
laboranti,  imputari  debet. 

261.  Frequens  visus  vi- 
tium est  oculorum  distortio, 
qua?  st?'ubismus  apud  me- 
dicos vocatur.  Strabo  est, 
qui  axes  oculomm  pneter 
solitum  obliquos  habet,  ne- 
que ad  idem  punctum  di- 
rectos. Hinc  visus  imper- 


epilcpsiit  instant.  An  pei- 
ceptio  lucis  ubi  est  nulla  lar, 
recte  tribuitur  nervosis  fi- 
bris ipsis  retina,  sponte  con- 
cipientibus motum. 

260.  Distinctus  visus,  sed 
falsus,  nimirum  visibilium 
rerum,  qua  non  sunt,  quod 
genus  vitii,  utcunque  videa- 
tur mirum  et  difficile  erpla- 
nutu,  est  non  valde  rarum, 
debet  imputari  Iaso  cerebro, 
insania,  delirio,  non  oculo 
laboranti  ullo  modo. 

261.  Distortio  oculorum, 
qua  vocatur  strabismus  apud 
medicus,  est  frequens  vitium 
ocvlonim.  ( Ille ) est  strabo,^ 
qui  habet  axes  oculorum  ob- 
liquos prater  solitum,  neque 
directos  ad  idan  punctum. 
Hinc  visus  ( est ) impafec- 


Is  tlie  perception  of  light,  where  tliere  is  no  light,  properly 
altiibuted  lo  ihe  nervous  fibres  of  the  retina,  spontaneously 
receiving  motioni 

260.  Distinet  bul  false  vision,  of  truly  visible  objects, 
wbicli  do  not  exist,  is  a kind  of  disorder,  altbough  it  may  be 
wonderfui  and  difficult  of  explanation,  is  not  very  uncommon, 
and  ougbt  to  be  imputed  to  injury  of  the  brain,  in.sanity, 
or  delirium,  and  not  to  the  eye  suffering  in  any  other  way. 

261.  A distortion  of  the  cyes,  whicli  is  called  strabismus, 
amongst  medical  men,  is  a frequent  disorder  of  ibe  eyes. 
Ile  is  a strabo,  xvho  has  the  axes  of  the  eyes  unusuallj- 
oblique,  nor  directed  towards  the  same  point.  Hence  the 


3 >.  Strabo,  a Kniinlinu  nrr.^inn ; tlii*  «oret  j»  drrivril  from  dislorlcrt, 

and  iliat  a-ain  troiti  t lurn,  or  iwisi. 
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fectiis,  incertus,  aliquando 
duplex,  ideoque  contusus, 
et  sa;pe  ingens  deformitas. 
Malum  plerumque  conge- 
nitum, liaud  raro  conatibus, 
quos  infans  nondum  con- 
scius sui  vitii,  facit  ad  visum 
jucundiorem  et  accuratio- 
rem reddendum,  corrigitur. 
Idem,  imitatione,  quoe  om- 
nes homines,  imprimis  in- 
fantes, etiam  inscios,  mul- 
tum regit,  facillime  discitur. 
Haud  ita  facile  dediscitur. 

262.  Causam  tanti  vitii 
musculis  oculorum  ssepis- 
sime  i nesse  verisimile  est, 
qui  male  conformati,  vel  pa- 
ralysi, rigiditate,  contrac- 
tione, corrupti,  oculos  ordi- 
nate et  aequaliter  regere  ne- 
queant. 

263.  Inducitur  nonnun- 


tu»,  incertus,  uUquunclo  du- 
plcjf,  que  ideo  confusus,  et 
stipe  ( est ) ingens  deformi- 
tas. ( Hoc ) mulum  ple- 
rumque congenitum,  corri- 
gitur haud  raro,  conatibus, 
quos  infuns  nondum  con- 
scius sui  vitii,  facit  ad  red- 
dendum visum  jucundiorem 
et  accuratiorem.  Idem  fa- 
cillime discitur  imitatione, 
qua  multum  regit  omnes 
homines,  imprimis  infusites 
etiam  inscios.  IJediscitur 
haud  ita  facile. 

262.  Est  verisimile  cau- 
sam tanti  vitii  stepissime  in- 
esse  musculis  oculorum,  qui 
(muscidi ) male  conformati, 
vel  corrupti  paralysi,  rigidi- 
tate (aut ) contractione  ne- 
queant regere  oculos  ordi- 
nate et  aqualiter. 

263.  Hoc  vitium  nonnun- 


sight  is  imperfect,  uncertain,  sometimes  clouble,  and  there- 
fore  confused,  and  oflen  there  is  great  deformity.  Tliis 
evil,  generally  congenital,  is  frequently  corrected  by  the 
altempts  which  an  infant,  unconscious  of  its  defect,  makes 
to  render  the  vision  more  agreeable  and  accurate.  This  evil 
is  ac(|uired  by  imitation, which  hasconsiderableinfluenceupon 
all  per.sons,  especially  children,  even  ignorant  of  it. — It  is 
unlearned  not  so  easily. 

262.  Itis  probable  that  the  cause  of  so  great  an  evil, 
very  often  exisls  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  which  being 
baJly  formed,  or  attacked  by  paralysis,  rigidity,  or  con- 
traction,  are  unable  to  govern  the  eyes  in  a regulnr  and 
equal  manner. 

263.  This  dLsorder  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  epilepsy. 
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quam  lioc  vitium  epilepsia, 
in  qua  vehementissimEe  om- 
nium musculorum,  et  ocu- 
lorum imprimis,  convul- 
siones fiunt.  Unde  fortasse 
eorum  distortiones  et  lace- 
rationes, aut  alia  mala  im- 
medicabilia. 

264.  Morbos  quosdam 
capitis,  hydropem  preeser- 
tim,  nonnunquam  comita- 
tur. A magna  vi  capiti 
illata  aliquando  inducta  est 
oculorum  distortio ; aliquan- 
do, sed  rarissime,  sine  nota 
causa  subito  accedit. 

265.  Est  vel  alterius  vel 
utriusque  oculi : quorum 
distortio,  major,  minor,  qua- 
quaversum  esse  potest. 

266.  Sunt  qui  sibi  per- 
suaserunt malum  nonnun- 
quam oriri  a vitio  retina- 
rum ; veluti  si  solita  earum 
puncta,  centra  scilicet,  et 


(juam  inducitur  epilepsin,  in 
qua  vchemcnlissima  convtd- 
siunes  musculorum,  et  impri- 
mis (illorum  rnusculorum ) 
oculorum  fiunt,  unde  for- 
tasse sunt  distortiones  aut 
lacerationes  eorum,  aut  alia 
immedicabilia  mala. 

264.  Nonnunquam  comi- 
tatur quosdam  morbos  capi- 
tis, prasertim  hydropem. 
Aliquando  distort  iooculorum 
est  inducta  a mofcnd  vi  Ulatd 
capiti;  aliquando  sed  raris- 
simi. subiti)  accedit  sine  nota 
causa. 

265.  Kst  vel  alterius  vel 
utriusque  oculi ; distortio 
quorum,  potest  esse  major, 
( vel J minor,  quaquaversum. 

266.  Sunt  ( homvies ) qui 
persuaserunt  sibi  (hoc)  ma- 
lum nonnunquam  oriri  a 
vitio  retinarum  ; veluti  si 
solita  punctu  eariun,  scilicet 


in  whicli  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  tlie  muscles,  and 
cspecially  of  those  of  the  eyes,  take  place;  whence,  perhaps, 
the  distortions  and  lacerations  of  them,  and  other  irremedi- 
able  evils. 

264.  It  sometimes  accompanies  certain  diseases  of  the 
head,  especially  dropsy.  Sometimes  distortion  ol  the  eyes 
is  brought  on  by  great  force  applied  to  the  head  : sometimes, 
but  very  seldom,  it  has  come  on  without  any  known  cause. 

265.  This  (disorder)  is  of  either  or  both  eyes  ; the  dis- 
tortion of  which  may  be  greater  or  less  in  any  direction. 

266.  There  are  persons  who  have  persuaded  themselves, 
that  ihis  disorder  sometimes  arises  from  disorder  of  the 
retina::  for  instance,  tvhen  tlieir  usual  points,  that  is,  their 
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similiter  quod  ad  centra  po- 
sita, non  consentiunt : con- 
torsio  enim  ibi  erit,  ne  vi- 
sus duplex  fiat.  Hsec  quo- 
que videtur  esse  ratio  quod 
eadem  horrendum  in  mo- 
dum augeatur,  cum  strabo 
rem  prope  oculum  admovet, 
ut  contempletur.  Vel  si 
centrum  alterius  aut  utrius- 
que  retinse  parum  vel  nihil 
sentiret,  ut  videret  homo, 
necesse  foret  ut  oculos  con- 
torqueret: sic,  verbi  gratia, 
si  nervus  opticus  non  ob- 
lique oculum  adiisset,  sed 
centrum  retinse  occupasset, 
omnes  vel  stiabones  fuisse- 
mus, vel  duplicem  habuis- 
semus visum. 

267.  Sensum  quendam 
molestissimum,  quem  ver- 
tiginem vocamns,  medicis 
placuit  ad  visum  referre, 
quamvis  revera  ad  tactum. 


centra,  et  similiter  posita 
quod  ad  centra,  non  consen- 
tiunt: enim  contorsio  erit 
ibi,  ne  visus  jiat  duplex. 
U<ec  quoque  videtur  esse 
ratio  quod  eadan  augeatur 
in  horrendum  morbum,  cum 
strabo  admovet  rem  prope 
oculum,  ut  contempletur. 
V el  si  centrum  alterius  aut 
utriusque  retinte  sentiret 
parum  vel  nihil,  foret  ne- 
cesse, ut  homo  contorqueret 
oculos,  ut  videret : sic,  gra- 
tia verbi,  si  opticus  nci'vus 
non  adiisset  oculum  oblique 
sed  occupasset  centrum  reti- 
nte, omnes  fuissemus  stra- 
bones, vel  habuissemus  du- 
plicem visum. 

267.  Placuit  medicis  rc- 
feiTC  ad  visum,  quendam 
molestissimum  sensum,  quem 
vocamus  vertiginem,  quam- 
vis revera  usque  pertineat 


centres,  and  parts  similarly  situated  relatively  to  their  cen- 
ties, do  not  correspond.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason 
why  this  is  increased  in  a frightful  manner,  when  a person 
wlio  squinls  applies  the  object  he  is  viewing  near  the  eye. 
Or  if  the  centre  of  the  one  or  the  other  retina  possessed  little 
or  no  sensibility,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a person 
twistcd  his  eyes,  in  order  to  see ; so,  for  example,  if  the  optic 
nerve  had  not  entered  the  eye  obliquely,  but  had  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  retina,  we  should  ali  have  been  subject  to 
squinting,  or  have  had  double  vision. 

267.  Some  medical  men  have  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  a certain  very  troublcsome  sensation, 
wliich  we  call  vertigo,  although,  in  truth,  it  may  as  much 
N 4 
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vel  potius  ad  conscientiam, 
seque  pertineat ; neque  enim 
in  tenebris,  neque  clausis 
palpebris,  malum  fugatur. 

268.  Vertigo  vocatur  ma- 
lum, siquando  nosmetipsos 
et  res  vicinas,  quamvis  re- 
vera immotas,  titubare,  cir- 
cumferri, tremere,  vel  ullo 
modo  moveri,  videre  aut 
sentire  credimus.  Si  gra- 
vior est  vertigo,  neque  vi- 
dere potest  ceger,  praa  ca- 
ligine velut  oculis  obducta, 
neque  firmiter  incedere  aut 
stare,  quippe  cui  vires  quse 
artus  regunt,  deficiant.  \ er- 
tiginem  nausea  solet  comi- 
tari, alteraque  alteram  in- 
ducere. 

269.  Multorum  et  gra- 
vium quorundam  morbo- 
rum comes,  et  signum,  et 
prsenuncia  observatur  ver- 
tigo; apoplexia,  epilepsia, 


ad  tactum,  vel  potius  od 
conscientiam  : enim  multem 
fugatur  neque  in  tenebris, 
neque  clausis  palpebris. 

268.  Malum  vocatur  ver- 
tigo, siquando  credimus  vi- 
dere aut  sentire  nosmetip- 
sos et  7-es  vicinas,  quam- 
vis revera  remotas,  titubare, 
circumferri  aut  tremere,  vil 
moveri  ullo  modo.  St  ver- 
tigo est  gravior,  ager  neque 
potest  videre,  pra  caligine 
velut  obducta  oculis,  niquc 
inceilere  aut  stare  firmiter, 
quippe  cui  vires  qua  regunt 
artus,  deficiunt.  l^austa 
solet  comitari  vertiginan, 
que  altera  (solet ) inducere 
alteram. 

269.  Vertigo  observatur 
comes,  et  signum,  etpranun- 
ciu  multorum  et  quorumlam 
gravium  morborum;  (scili- 
cet ) apoplexia,  epilepsia, 


appertain  to  touch,  or  rather  to  consciousness : for  the  dis- 
order  is  not  dispersed  by  darkness,  nor  by  ibe  palpebrsE 
being  closed. 

268.  That  disorder  is  called  vertigo,  wbenever  we  ima- 
gine ibat  we  see  or  feel  that  we  ourselves  and  objects  near 
us,  altbough  distant,  stagger,  are  carried  round,  tremble, 
or  are  moved  in  any  way.  If  vertigo  be  more  intense,  a 
patient  can  neither  see,  for  the  darkness,  spread  as  it  were 
over  the  eyes,  nor  walk  or  stand  firmly,  for,  the  powers  which 
direct  his  limbs,  fail.  Nausea  usuatly  accompanies  vertigo, 
and  tlie  one  niay  bring  on  the  otlier. 

269.  Vertigo  is  observcii  .an  attendant,  symptom,  and 
forerunner  of  inany  and  certain  severe  diseases  ; such  as 
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hi/stcrue,  sanguinis  proflu- 
vii e naribus  vel  aliis  par- 
tilius, mensium  suppresso- 
rum, magna  corporis  ple- 
nitudinis, febrium,  tum  quas 
debilitas,  tum  quas  auctus 
caput  versus  sanguinis  im- 
petus, comitatur.  Vis  quo- 
que capiti  illata,  raro  quae 
ipsis  oculis  infertur  vis,  nisi 
quatenus  totum  caput  affi- 
ciat, vertiginem  inducit.  In- 
gens et  subita  sanguinis  alio- 
rumque humorum  jactura, 
debilitas,  syncope,  varii 
morbi  intestinorum,  ven- 
triculi imprimis,  venena 
multa  in  corpus  admissa, 
narcotica  praesertim,  opium, 
et  similia,  et  vinum,  et  om- 
nis potus  meracior,  vertigi- 
nem inducere  solent.  Hinc 


/lusteritT,  profluvii  sanguinis 
e naribus  vel  (ex)  aliis  par- 
tibus, suppressorum  }uen- 
siuin,  magnte  plenitudinis 
corporis,  febrium,  tum  ( eu- 
rum ) (juas  debilitas  comita- 
tur, tum  (earum ) quas  auc- 
tus impetus  sanguinis  versus 
caput ( comitatur ).  Quoque 
vis  illata  capiti,  qua:  vis 
raro  infertur  oculis  ipsis, 
nisi  quatenus  afficiat  totum 
caput,  inducit  vertiginem. 
Ingens  et  subita  jactura 
sanguinis  que  aliorum  hu- 
morum, debilitas,  syncope, 
varii  morbi  intestinorum, 
imprimis  ventriculi,  multa 
venena  admissa  in  corpus, 
pnesertim  narcotica,  opium, 
et  similia,  et  vinum,  et  om- 
nis mei-acior*'^  potus  solent 


apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nostrils,  or  other  parts,  suppressed  menses,  great  fullness  of 
the  body,  fevers,  both  such  as  are  atlended  by  great  debi- 
lily,  and  ihose  attended  with  delennination  of  blood  to 
the  head.  Also  force  applied  to  the  head,  which  force  is 
seldom  applied  to  ihe  eye,  except  inasmuch  as  it  affects  the 
head  generally,  brings  on  vertigo.  A great  and  siidden  loss 
of  blood  and  other  flulds,  debility,  syncope,  various  diseases 
of  the  intestinos,  especially  of  the  stomach,  many  poisons 
admitted  into  the  bodv,  particularly  narcotics  ; (as)  opium 
and  the  like,  wine,  and  every  kind  of  strong  liquor,  usually 


40.  Meracior  liierally  more  pure,  Kiinple,  iinniixed  or  clean ; but  a»  U 

i«  V»  cuiiiiuiiiiljr  cotim-cieii  vMili  t itium,  i(  ii>  here  wileitded  to  imply  kume  biroiiK» 
unuiixetl,  •pirituou.t  liquor. 
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ebrietatis  omnigenEe  signum. 
Varii  quoque  motus  inas- 
suetis hominibus  vertigi- 
nem creant:  veluti  rotatio 
capitis  vel  universi  corporis, 
jactatio  maritima,  praesertim 
si  navis  parva,  et  mare  tur- 
gidum, fuerint,  et  similia. 
In  his  et  similibus  exem- 
plis, insoliti  et  inordinati 
motus  sanguinis  excitantur, 
et  cum  partibus  nervosis 
quEE  in  capite  sunt  com- 
municantur; vel  bee  per 
consensum  cum  aliis  parti- 
bus male  affectae,  sensum 
confusum,  quasi  rotationis, 
dant. 

270.  Quin  et  ex  animo, 
certa  ratione  affecto,  veluti 
conspectu  rotationis  rapidae, 
vel  praerupti  aquarum  lapsus, 
vel  praecipitii  horrendi,  vel 
etiam  sine  ullo  visu  a cogi- 


inducere  vertiginem.  Hinc 
( vertigo  est ) signum  omni- 
gena ebrietatis.  Quoque 
motus  creant  vertiginem 
( in ) hominibus  inassuetis  : 
vehiti  rotatio  capitis  vel 
universi^  corporis,  maritima 
jactatio,  prasertim  si  navis 
fuerit  parva,  et  mare  (fue- 
rit ) turgidum,  et  similia. 
In  his  et  similibus  exemplis, 
insoliti  et  inordinati  motus 
sanguinis  excitantur,  et  cont- 
municantur  cum  nervosis 
partibus  qua  sunt  in  capite; 
vel  ha  male  affecta  per  con- 
sensum cum  aliis  partibus, 
dant  confusum  sensum,  quasi 
rotationis. 

270.  Quin  vertigo  ali- 
quando oritur  et  ex  animo, 
affecto  certa,  ratione,  veluti 
conspectu  rapida  rotationis, 
vel  prarupti  lapsus  aqua- 
rum, vel  horrendi  pracipitii 


produce  vertigo.  Hence  vertigo  is  a symptom  of  every  kind 
of  intoxication.  Different  motions  produce  vertigo  in  per- 
sons  unaccustomed  to  them  ; as  rotation  of  the  head  orbody, 
tossing  upon  the  sea,  especially  if  the  vessei  be  small  and 
the  sea  rough,  and  the  like. — In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
unusual  and  irregular  motions  of  the  blood  are  excited,  and 
communicate  with  the  nervous  parts  in  the  head  ; or  these 
being  disordered  by  sympathy  with  other  parts,  afford  a 
confused  sensation,  like  rotation. 

270.  Besides,  vertigo  sometimes  arises  from  the  mind 
being  affected  in  a certain  manner  ; as  by  llie  sight  ofrapid 
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Ultione  intensa  et  veloce, 
vertigo  aliquando  oritur. 

27 1 . Aliorum  morborum 
plerumque  comes  etsignum, 
nonnunquam  tamen  prin- 
ceps vel  solus  vertigo  mor- 
bus, per  intervalla  rediens, 
paulatim  ingravescens,  func- 
tiones animi  pariter  atque 
corporis  impedit  et  labefa- 
cit: neque  firmissimum  et 
vividissimum  Swiftii  inge- 
nium tanto  malo  potuit  re- 
sistere. 


vel  etiam  sine  ullo  visu,  ab 
intensa  et  veloce  cogita- 
tione. 

271.  Vertigo  plerumque 
comes  et  signum  aliorum 
morborum,  tamen  nonnun- 
quam princeps  et  solus  mor- 
bus, rediens  per  intervalla, 
paulatim  ingravescens,  im- 
pedit et  labejacit  puritvr 
functiones  animi  atque  cor- 
poris : neque  firmissimum  et 
vividissimum  ingenium  Swif- 
tii potuit  resistere  tanto 
malo. 


rolation,  or  a broken  waterfall,  orfrightful  precipico ; or  even 
without  Vision,  from  intense  rapid  thouglit. 

271.  Vertigo,  the  attendam  and  symptom  of  other  dis- 
eases,  and  sometimes  the  principal  and  sole  disease,  recur- 
ring  at  intervals,  and  gradually  incieasing,  equally  impedes 
and  wears  away  the  functions  both  of  mind  and  body ; nor 
could  the  very  powerful  and  vigorous  mind  of  Swift  resist  so 
great  a disorder. 
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Cap.  X. — De  se7isibns  qui 
dicuntur  interni,  memoria, 
imaginatione,  judicio ; eo- 
rumque  varietatibus  et  vi- 
tiis. 

272.  PRa;TER  jam  de- 
scriptos sensus,  seu  facul- 
tates, homo  et  alios  possi- 
det ; qui  ideo  interni  vocan- 
tur, quod  sine  impulsu  vel 
ope  externa  suis  fungantur 
muneribus ; et  organa  qu® 
iis  maxime  iuseiviunt,  in- 
terna, abdita,  externis  rebus 
inaccessa,  propriis  viribus 
agant. 

273.  Perceptio  re  exter- 
na excitata,  sua  patura  fii- 
gax  et  peritura,  brevi  desi- 
nit : quod  si  eadem  res  or- 
gano denuo  admota  fuerit. 


Cap.  X. — De  sensibus,  qui 
dicuntur  interni,  (scilicet) 
memoria,  imaginatione,  ju- 
dicio ; que  (de)  varietati- 
bus et  vitiis  eorum, 

272.  Pr.*ter  sensus  et 
facultates  jam  descriptos, 
homo  possidet  et  alios  : qui 
ideo  vocantur  interni,  quod 
fungantur  suis  muneribus 
sine  impulsh  vel  ope  exter- 
na; et  ( quod)  organa  quee 
subserviunt  iis,  (sunt ) in- 
terna, abdita  et  inaccessa 
externis  rebus,  (et)  agant 
propriis  viribus. 

273.  Perceptio  excitata 
externa  re,  fugax  et  peri- 
tura sua  natura,  desinit 
brevi;  quod  si  eadem  res 
fuerit  denuo  admota  organo. 


Chap.  X.  On  the  senses  which  are  called  internal;  riz. 
memory,  imagination,  (and)  judgment,  and  on  iheir 
varieties  and  disorders. 

272.  Besides  the  senses  and  facullies  hilherto  described, 
man  possesses  also  others,  which  are  called  internal,  because 
they  perform  their  functions  wilhoul  external  impulse  or 
aid  ; and  because  the  organs  subservient  to  them  ars 
internal,  hidden,  and  inaccessible  to  external  objects,  and 
act  by  powers  peculiar  to  themselves. 

273.  The  perceplion  excited  by  an  external  objeci,  fugi- 
tive and  perishable  by  its  nature,  ccases  in  a shoit  time  ; 
bul  if  the  samc  object  be  again  applicd  to  an  organ,  it  not 
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non  modo  perceptionem  re- 
novat, sed  liomo  simul  pris- 
tini quem  habuit  sensus  re- 
miniscitur ; novit,  scilicet, 
se  eundem  antea  habuisse. 

27’4.  II®c  prima  et  sim- 
plicissima memorite  species 
primae  a;tati  contingit, 
quippe  quam  infans  se- 
mestris ostendat,  dum  pa- 
rentes aut  nutricem  agnos- 
cit, ignotos  homines  decli- 
nat. Ilaec  facultas  recor- 
datio vocatur,  distinctionis 
causa,  et  principium  et  fun- 
damentum perfectioris  me- 
moriae videtur  esse. 

275.  Quin  et  nihil  om- 
nino ad  organa  sensuum  ex- 
ternorum admoto,  nullaque 
juvante  externa  causa,  et 
internis  saepe  causis  parum 


niiii  modo  renovat  percep- 
tionem, sed  homo  simul  7‘c- 
mmiscitur"  pristini  sensiis, 
quem  liubuit ; scilicet,  novit 
se  antea  habuisse  eundem 
(sensum  ). 

274.  Hacjirima  et  sim- 
plicissima sjwcics  memoriic 
contingit  primte  mtati, 
quippe  quam  infans  semes- 
tris ostendit,  dum  agnoscit 
parentes  aut  nutricem,  ( et) 
declinat  ignotos  homines. 
Hac  facultas  vocatur  re- 
cordulio,  causa  distinctionis, 
et  videtur  esse  principium 
et  fundamentum  perfectioris 
memoria. 

275.  Quin  et  omni)w  7iihil 
admoto  ad  organa  externo- 
rum sensuum,  que  nulla 
causa  externa  adjuvante,  et 
swpe  causis  internis  parum 


only  renews  the  perception,  biit  man  recollects  at  the  same 
time  the  primary  sensation  which  he  had ; tliat  is  to  say, 
he  knows  that  he  had  the  same  sensation  previously. 

274.  This  primary  and  most  simple  kind  of  memory  falis 
to  the  lot  of  the  eauliest  age,  such  as  an  infant  of  six  months 
old  evinces,  when  he  recognizes  his  parents  or  nurse,  and 
shrinks  from  strangers : ihis  faculty  is  called  recollection, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  appears  to  be  the  beginning 
and  foundation  of  more  perfect  memory. 

275.  Moreover,  even  if  nolhing  at  all  be  applied  to  the 
organs  of  the  external  senses,  and  no  external  cause  assist, 
and  often  intcrnal  causes  be  little  perceived,  sensations  felt 


41.  Hnninueor.  tf>  renirtiibcr,  povern»  a jfcnUivr,  as  ucfl  as  an  accusative 
cak«;  a«,  data  fidei  retmnUcilur,  remhmcUur  pristini  sensus. 
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perspectis,  sensus  diu  ante 
percepti,  obliti,  sopiti,  ho- 
mini invito  nec  opinanti  re- 
novantur, reviviscunt.  Hu- 
jusmodi recordatio  invita 
propius  adhuc  ad  perfectam 
memoriam  accedit. 

276.  A’era- et  optima  me- 
moria dicitur  facultas  illa, 
qua  varias  cogitationes  pne- 
teritas,  veluti  sensus,  per- 
ceptiones,’ Scc.  eodem  quo 
fuerant  receptae  ordine,  ad 
arbitrium  nostrum  revoca- 
mus, detinemus,  contem- 
plamur, dimittimus. 

277.  Haec,  prima  aetate, 
nulla  est;  paulatim  accedit 
atque  augetur.  Puerili 
ictate,  promptissima,  vali- 
dissima, tenacissima  tit;  ju- 
venili et  virili  viget ; senili 
nonnihil  fittiscere  solet ; 
summa  senectute  dilabitur, 
et  tiindem  aboletur;  et  fere 


perspectis,  sensus  percipti 
diu  ante,  obliti,  sopiti,  reiuj- 
vtnitiir  (et)  reviviscunt  lio- 
7nini  invito  nec  opinanti. 
Invita  recordatio  huinsmodi 
adhuc  propius  accedit  ad 
perfectum  memoriam. 

276.  Vera  et  optima  ?ne- 
moria  dicitur  illa  facultas, 
qua  revocamus,  detinemus, 
contemplamur,  dimittimus 
ad  nostrum  arbitrium  varias 
prateritus  cogitationes,  ve- 
luii  sensus,  perceptiones,  &c. 
eodem  ordine  quo  fuerint 
recepta:. 

277.  Htec  (memoria ) est 
siulla  in  prima  atate  : pau- 
latim accedit,  atque  augetur. 
Fit  promptissima,  validissi- 
ma, tenacissima,  ( m ) puerili 
atute : viget  juvenili  et 
virili  ( (ctate ) : solet  fatis- 
ce re  nonnihil  senili  (atate ) : 
dilabitur  et  tandem  abtdctur 


longbcfore,  forgotten,  and  put  to  rest,  are  renewed,  and  revive 
in  a petson  against  his  will,  and  not  thinking  upon  theni. 
Involuntary  recollection  of  this  kind  makes  stili  further 
approaches  to  perfect  niemory, 

'276.  Tlie  linc  and  best  kind  of  meinory,  is  that  facully 
by  means  of  wliich  we  recal,  detain,  contenipla,te,  and  dis- 
niiss,  at  our  pleasure,  various  past  thoughts,  as  sensalions, 
porceptions,  &c.,  in  ihe  same  order  as  they  were  received. 

277.  This  kind  of  nieraory  does  not  exist  in  early  infancy ; 
(but)  by  degrees  it  comes  on  and  is  inereased:  it  is  niost 
ready,  powerful,  and  retentive  in  boyhood;  it  is  vigorous 
in  youth  and  manhood  ; it  usually  somewhat  fails  when 
aiiproaching  advancedage;  in  extreme  old  age  it  falis  away, 
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hac  ratione,  ut  novas  res  di- 
mittat facile,  veterum,  quas 
florente  aetate  recondiderat, 
adhuc  tenacissima ; ingra- 
vescentibus vero  annis,  om- 
nes res  novae  pariter  atque 
antiquae,  e memoria  penitus 
delentur. 

278.  Aliis  hominibus 
promptior  et  tenacior,  aliis 
debilior  datur:  cultu  et  usu, 
modo  hi  non  nimii  fuerint, 
incredibiliter  augetur.  Via- 
riis hominibus,  iisdemque 
variis  temporibus,  plus  mi- 
nus vivada  aut  prompta  est : 
ita  ut  vel  lente  admodum 
vel  incredibili  fere  veloci- 
tate suo  fungatur  officio. 
Multum  hic  pendet  a se- 
cunda aut  adversa  qua  homo 
utitur  valetudine;  a statu 
animi,  vel  gyravi  affectu  com- 
moti, vel  placida  quiete 


summA  senectute;  et  Jerc 
hac  ratione,  ut  facile  di- 
mittat novas  res,  (sed J ad- 
huc tenacissima  veterum  ( rcr 
rum)  quas  recondiderat 
florente  eetate : vero  annis 
ingravescentibus  omnes  res 
puriter  nova  atque  antiqua 
penitus  delentur  a memoria. 

278.  ( Memoria ) datur 
promptior  et  tenacior  aliis 
hominibus,  debilior  aliis : 
augetur  incredibiliter  cultii 
et  usu,  modo  hi  non  fuerint 
nimii.  Est  plus  ( vel)  minus 
pi-ompta  aut  vivida  variis 
hominibus,  que  iisdem  variis 
temporibus ; ita  ut  fungatur 
suo  off  icio  vel  admodum  lente, 
vel  fe/'e  incredibili  veloci- 
tate. Hic  multum  pendet  a 
secunda  aut  adversa  valetu- 
dine, qua  homo  utitur;  u 
statu  animi,  vel  commoti 
gravi  affectu,  vel  fruentis 


and  is  at  length  completely  lost ; and  nearly  in  this  ratio  : 
viz.  it  easily  dismisses  new  matters,  but  is  stili  very  reten- 
tlve  of  tlie  older  ones,  which  it  had  stored  up  in  the  vigour 
of  life ; but  as  years  weigh  dowa,  ali  matters,  equally  new 
and  old,  are  completely  swept  away  from  the  memory. 

278.  hlemory  is  supplied  more  prompt  and  relenlive  to 
some,  and  more  feeble  lo  others  : it  is  surprisingly  increased 
by  eultivation  and  use,  provided  they  are  nol  carried  lo 
excess. — It  is  more  or  less  prompt  or  vivid,  in  different  men, 
and  in  the  same  rnen,  at  different  times  ; so  that  it  either 
performs  its  function  very  slowly,  or  wilh  incredible  velo- 
city.  Tbis  depcnds  much  upon  the  good  or  bad  state  of 
health  which  a man  cnjoys  ; on  the  state  of  mind,  either 
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fruentis,  et  ad  suas  cogita- 
tiones accurate  attendentis. 
Tum  quoque  corporis  ratio 
habenda  est,  magis  minusve 
sentientis  aut  mobilis ; san- 
guinis motus  quoque  mul- 
tum hic  facit,  incitatior,  aut 
languescens : veluti  ab  ex- 
ercitatione, febre,  dolore, 
torpore,  sopore,  &c.  Pueris, 
junioribus,  et  praiter  solitum 
vividis,  rapidior  solet  esse 
memoria;  et  hsec  inter  alias 
causas  est,  cur  hi  judicio 
minus  firmo  aut  certo  pol- 
leant. 

279.  Viget  inter  somnum, 

saltem  leviorem,  memoria ; 
sed  parum  accurata,  neque 
res  suo  ordine,  ut  sano  et 
vigilanti  homini  solet,  pro- 
fert. .y  - - 

280.  rierasque  res  novas, 


placida  quiclc,  tl  accuraU. 
attendealis  ad  suas  cogita- 
tiones. 'Tum  quoqut  ratio 
est  habenda  corporis,  sen- 
tientis aut  mobilis  mapis  ve 
minus : quoque  incitatior 
aut  languescens  motus  san- 
guinis hic  facit  mullum;  vel 
ab  exercitatione,  febre,  do- 
lore, torpore,  sopore,  &c. 
Memoria  solet  esse  rapidior, 
pueris,  junioribus,  et  vividis 
prceter  solitum  : et  hac  est 
( una  causa ) inter  alias  cau- 
sas, cur  hi  polleant  minus 
Jirmo  aut  certo  judicio. 

279.  Memoria  viget  inter 
somnum,  saltem  leviorem 
(somnum ) sed  (est)  parum 
accurata,  neque  paret  volun- 
tati, neque  profert  res  suo 
ordine,  ut  solet  ( proferre ) 
homini  sano  et  vigilanti. 

280.  Memoria  potissimum 


excited  by  some  depressing  affection,  or  in  ihe  enjoyment  of 
placid  rest,  and  accurately  fixing  altention  upon  its  thoughts. 
Account  is  likewise  to  be  taken  of  ihe  body,  whetlier  too 
sensitive,  or  more  or  less  irrilable  ; likewise,  a more  excited 
or  languid  circulation  has  much  influence  here,  either  from 
exercise,  fever,  pain,  torpor,  drowsiness,  &;c.  Memory  is 
usually  more  rapid  in  boys,  in  young  persons,  and  in  those 
who  are  unusiially  lively  ; and  this  is  one,  amongst  other 
causes,  why  they  are  less  supplied  witli  steady  or  accurate 
judgment. 

279.  Memory  is  active  during  sleep,  at  least  during  ihe 
lighter  kind,  but  is  slightiy  accurate,  and  docs  not  prcscnt 
circumstances  in  thal  order,  which  it  usually  does  in  persons 
healtliy  and  awake. 
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saepe  repetitas,  jucundas,  in- 
gratas, vel  quae  mentem  ullo 
modo  magis  solito  afficiant, 
memoria  potissimum  reti- 
net. Juvat,  prae  omnibus, 
ordo  rerum,  eoque  tanquam 
auxilio  praisentissimo  uti 
solemus,  ad  rem  quamlibet 
in  memoriam  revocandam. 
Scientiae  omnigeniE,  et  ju- 
dicii, memoria  fons  et  origo 
est,  et  igitur  ordo  fere  maxi- 
ma pars,  nimirum  sine  quo 
aut  nulla  foret  memoria,  aut 
vaga  et  prorsus  inutilis,  qua- 
lis somniantibus  et  deliran- 
tibus contingit. 

281.  Minuitur  aut  turba- 
tur memoria,  aut  prorsus 
deletur,  variis  morbis,  im- 
primis qui  cerebrum  affi- 
ciunt, apoplexia,  paralysi, 
epilepsia,  tumoribus  intra 
caput,  vi  externa  eidem  il- 


retinet,  pkrusque  novas  7es, 
seepe  repetitas,  jucundas,  in 
gratas,  vel  (jiue  afficinyit 
mentem  ullo  modo  magis 
solito.  Ordo  rerum  juvat  prae 
ormiibus,  que  solemus  uti  eo 
tanquam  prusentissimo  aux- 
ilio, ad  revocandam  quam- 
libet rem.  in  memoriam.  Me- 
moria est  fons  et  origo  om- 
7iigen(e  scientice  et  judicii, 
et  igitur  ordo  est  maxima 
pu7'S,  7ii/)imini  sine  quo  /nc- 
moriu  foret  aut  nulla,  aut 
vaga  et  p/'0/-sus  inutilis,  qua- 
lis contingit  so/nniantibus  et 
delirurUibus. 

281.  Memoria  mbiuitur 
aut  turbatur,  aut  qmmsus 
deletur  variis  7norbis,  impri- 
mis ( illis  77i07'his ) qui  afji- 
ciimt  cerebrum,  (scilicet ) 
apoplexia,  pa7-alpsi,  epilep- 
sia, tumoidbus  intra  caput, 


280.  Memory  retains,  especially,  most  nevv  circumstances, 
those  which  are  often  repeated,  (or)  agreeable,  iinpleasaiit, 
or  those  which  aflect  the  mind  in  an  unusual  degree.  Order 
is  useful  above  ali  things,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  make 
use  of  it,  a.s  the  most  ready  auxiliary  in  recalling  any  thing 
to  niemory.  Memory  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  every 
kind  of  Science  and  judgment,  and,  therefore,  order  is  the 
chief  part  of  it;  for  without  it,  memory  would  be  null,  or 
vague  and  quite  uscless,  such  as  belongs  to  persons  dream- 
iiig,  or  delirious. 

281.  Memory  is  wcakened,  disturbed,  or  quite  destroyed 
by  various  diseases,  paiticularly  by  those  which  affect  tlie 
brain;  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  tumours  within  tlie 
head  pressing  upon  it,  force  applied  to  tiie  head,  and  fevers. 
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lata,  febribus,  imprimis  qui- 
bus auctus  est  caput  versus 
sanguinis  impetus,  aut  cere- 
brum quacunque  ratione 
valde  affectum. 

202.  Rarissime  deprava- 
tur memoria,  ita  ut  res  or- 
dine non  suo  menti  reprae- 
sentet : quod  si  tale  vitium 
acciderit,  ad  la>sam  imagi- 
nationem vel  delirium  re- 
ferendum est. 

283.  Imaginatio  est  «fa- 
cultas qua  bomo  varias  res, 
quas  memoria  recondiderat, 
ad  arbitrium  suum  conjun- 
git, dividit,  et  novo  ordine 
disponit ; veluti  si  mixtis  et 
compositis,  viri  et  equi, 
mulieris  et  piscis,  formi.s, 
Centaurum  aut  Sireuem 
sibi  finxerit. 

284.  Imaginatio  quam 


externa  vi  illuta  culem  (i.c. 
cupiti),  Jchribui,  imprimin 
(illh)  quibus  im/tetus  san- 
guinis est  auctus  versus  ca- 
put, aut  cerebrum  ( est ) 
valde  ajfectum,  quacunque 
ratione. 

282.  Memoria  deprava- 
tur rarisshne,  ita  ut  non  re- 
presentet  menti,  res  suo  or- 
dine : quod  si  tale  vitium 
acciderit,  est  referendum  ad 
IcEsam  imaginationem,  aut 
(ad)  delirium. 

283.  Imaginat  io  est  (illa ) 
facultas  qua,  homo  conjun- 
git, dividit,  et  disponit  novo 
ordine,  varias  res  quas  ( ille ) 
recondiderat  memoria  ; ve- 
luti, si  finxerit  sibi  Centau- 
rum aut  Sirenem  (ex ) mu  tis 
et  compositis  formis,  viri  et 
equi,  mulieris  et  piscis. 

284.  Imaginatio  est  vivi- 


especially  by  those  in  whicli  tbere  is  great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  liead,  or  the  brain  be  very  niuch  aifecled  in  any 
kind  of  manner. 

282.  Memory  is  very  seldora  injured  in  such  a way  as  to 
represent  circumstances  to  the  mind  in  a false  order  ; but  if 
such  an  evil  occurs,  it  must  be  referred  to  diseased  imagi- 
nalion,  or  delirium. 

283.  Imagination  is  that  faculty  by  which  man  connects, 
divides,  and  arranges  in  a ncw  order,  various  circum.itances 
which  he  had  treasured  up  in  his  memory : as,  if  hc  fancies 
to  himself  aCentaur,oraSircn,from  an  admixture  and  Union 
of  the  fonns  of  a man  and  a horse,  of  a woman  and  a fish. 

284.  Imagination  is  more  vivid  than  memory,  and  has  a 
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memoria  vividior  est,  et  la- 
tius imperium  in  animum, 
ej  usque  affectus,  et  genus 
nervosum,  habet ; quamvis 
memoria  ipsa  nonnihil  hu- 
jusmodi vis  possideat. 

285.  Cogitationes,  quas 
hsBC  facultas  suggerit  innu- 
meras, vix  unquam  in  sano 
homine,  cum  rebus  praete- 
ritis quas  memoria  contem- 
platur, multo  minus  cum 
rebus  veris  et  praesentibus, 
quas  sensus  percipiunt,  con- 
funduntur ; neque  sanus 
homo,  sobrius,  et  vigilans, 
res  quas  imaginatio,  ad 
suum  arbitrium,  fingit,  aut 
esse  veras,  aut  unquam 
fuisse,  credit.  Si  talis  error 
acciderit,  pro  morbo  haben- 
dus est. 

286.  Imaginatio  infanti 
parva,  juveni  maxima,  viro 


dior,  quam  memoria, et  hahet 
latius  imperium  in  animum, 
que  ( in ) affectus  ejus,  et 
(in)  genus  nervosum : quam 
vis  memoria  ipsa  possideat 
nonnihil  hujusmodi  vis. 

285.  Cogitationes,  quas 
innumeras  hac  facultas  sug- 
gerit, vix  unquam  conJ'u7i- 
duntur  m sano  homine,  cuin 
p?'ceteritis  rebus,  quas  mento- 
ria  contemplatur,  multo  mi- 
nus cum  veris  et  prasentibus 
rebus,  quas  sensus  percipiunt ; 
neque  sanus  homo,  sobrius, 
et  vigilans,  credit  res  aut 
esse  veras,  aut  wiquam  fuisse 
( veras ),  quas  imaginatio 
fingit  ad  suum  arbitrium. 
Si  talis  error  acciderit,  est 
habendus  pro  morbo. 

286.  Imaginatio  (est) 
parva  infanti,  maxima 


more  extensive  controul  upon  the  mind  and  its  affections, 
and  upon  the  nervous  System ; although  memory  possesses 
some  mffuence  of  this  kind. 

285.  The  thoughts,  which  this  faculty  supplies  without 
number,  are  scarcely  ever  confounded  in  a Kealthy  person 
with  past  occurrences  which  the  mind  contemplates,  and 
much  less,  with  true  and  present  matters,  which  the  senses 
perceive : nor  does  a man  in  health,  sensible  and  awake, 
believe  those  things  to  be  true,  or  ever  were  so,  which  imagi- 
nation  frames  at  its  will.  Should  such  an  error  occur,  it 
must  be  accountcd  a disease. 

286.  Imagination  is  slight  in  the  infant,  inost  powerful  in 
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temperatior,  seni  fere  repri- 
mitur ; eadem  hilaribus,  ir- 
ritabilibus, mobilibus,  et 
przeter  solitum  acriter  sen- 
tientibus, vividior ; torpi- 
dis, frigidis,  stupidis,  fere 
nulla.  Neque  solis  poetis 
utilis  facultas;  quippe  cu- 
jus species,  rerum  similitu- 
dines et  convenientias,  a 
vulgo  hominum  non  obser- 
vatas, fingat,  quserat,  dete- 
gat, ad  conjecturas  primo, 
ad  vemm  scientiam,  ope  ju- 
dicii, tandem  perducens. 
Huic  forsitan  Neutonum 
pariter  ac  Homerum  de- 
bemus. 

287.  Imaginationi  et  me- 
moriae hoc  commune  est, 
quod  in  perceptiones  visus 
et  auditus  tantum  imperium 
habent : neque  profecto  alio- 


juveiii,  /emjKtaliur  vuu, 
(sed ) fere  7-eprimUur  seni : 
eadem  est  vividior  hilaribus, 
irritabilibus,  mobilibus,  et 
(illis)  acriter  sentientibus 
prater  solitum  ; (est)  fere 
nulla  torpidis,  frigidis,  et 
stupidis.  Negue  est  (heee ) 
facultas  utilis  poetis  solis  ; 
quippe  species  cujus,  fingat 
queerat  et  detegat  similitu- 
dines et  convenientius  rerum 
non  observatas  a vulgo  ho- 
minum, pri/m  perducens  ad 
cotijecturas,  tandem  (perdu- 
cens ) ad  verum  scientiam 
ope  judicii.  Forsitan  debe- 
mus huic,  Neuto7ium,  pari- 
ter ac  HoiTterujn. 

287.  Hoc  est  co7n/7ui7ie 
i/7iaginatio7ii  ct  7ne/i7orut, 
quod  habent  tuntu7/i  i/npe- 
rium  in  perceptio/ics  visi/s 
et  auditus  ; neque  profecto 


the  young  man,  more  temperate  in  manhood,  and  is  uearly 
checked  in  old  age  : it  is  more  vivid  in  iliose  ihat  are  cheer- 
ful,  irritable,  restless,  and  possessed  of  unusually  acute 
sensibility  ; it  is  next  to  nothing  in  those  ihat  are  torpid, 
cold,  and  stupid.  This  faculty  is  not  of  use  to  poets  alone, 
for  one  kind  of  it  imagines  similarities  and  correspondence 
between  things  not  observed  by  the  bulk  of  men,  seeks  out 
and  detects  them,  at  first  leading  to  conjectures  and  at  last 
to  real  Science,  with  the  aid  of  judgment.  Perhaps  we  are 
indebted  to  this  kind  of  imagination  for  aNewton,  as  well 
as  a Homer. 

237.  There  is  this  in  common  to  imagination  and  memoiy, 
that  they  possess  considerable  influence  upon  ihe  percep- 
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runi  sensuum  externorum 
perceptiones,  aut  accurate, 
aut  fortiter  renovare  pos- 
sunt. 

288.  Judicium  facultas 
est,  qua  perceptiones  et  co- 
gitationes omnigenas,  sen- 
sus, memoriiE,  imaginatio- 
nis, contemplamur,  compa- 
ramus, earum  similitudines 
et  diflerentias  detegimus, 
variasque  inde  conclusiones 
deducimus.  Haec  facultas 
infiuiti  et  puero  debilis  est; 
consistente  atate,  firmior  et 
certior  ; atate  paulatim  cor- 
rumpitur, et  morbis  quot- 
quot memoriam  minuunt ; 
nam  sine  memoria  nullum 
potest  esse  judicium. 

289.  Omnes  ha  facultates 
tam  pure  mentis  sunt,  ut 
primo  intuitu  haud  quic- 
quam  corporei  iis  inesse 


possuiU  renovare  aut  accu- 
rate aut  fortiter  percep- 
tiones a/.ioru7)i  externorum 
sensuum. 

288.  Judiciiun  est  facul- 
tas, qua  contemplamur,  com- 
paramus omnigenas  percep- 
tiones et  cogitationes,  sensus, 
memorite,  et  imaginationis, 
( que)  detegimus  similitu- 
dtnes  et  differentius  earum 
que  inde  deducimus  varius 
conclusiones.  Hac  facultas 
( est ) debilis  infantiel  puero : 
Jirmior  et  certior  consistente 
atute  ; paulatim  corrumpi- 
tur atate,  et  ( illis ) morbis, 
quotquot  ininuunt  memo- 
rium, nam  nullum  judicium 
potest  esse  sine  memoria. 

289.  Omnes  ha  facultates 
sunt  tam  pure  mentis,  ut 
primo  intuitu  haud  quic- 
quam  corporei  videatur  in- 


tions  of  sightand  heariag  ; and  cannot,  indeed,  renew  either 
with  accuracy  or  force  the  perceptions  of  the  otlier  external 
senses. 

288.  Judgment  is  tho  faculty  by  which  we  contemplate 
and  compare  ali  kinds  of  perceptions  and  thoughts,  of  the 
sensation,  memory,  and  imagination,  and  detect  their  resem- 
blances  and  difterences,  and  thence  deduce  various  con- 
clusions.  This  faculty  is  weak  in  the  infant  and  boy  ; is 
firmer  and  more  accurate  in  established  age  : it  is  by  degrees 
gradually  corrupted  by  age,  and  by  sueh  diseases  as  dimi- 
nUh  the  memory,  for  wilhout  it  no  judgment  can  exist. 

289.  .\ll  these  facullies  are  so  purely  of  the  mind,  that  at 
first  sight,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  corporeal  in  them ; 
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videatur : docent  tamen 

morbi  qui  eas  impediunt, 
certum  cerebri  statum,  ut 
bene  exerceantur,  requiri : 
idque  sensuum  internorum 
primarium  esse  organum. 
Nec  desunt  philosophi  et 
medici  non  parvi  nominis, 
qui  negant  ullam  in  mente 
mutationem  vel  cogitatio- 
nem fieri,  quem  certaet  qua; 
eidem  respondet  cerebri  mu- 
tatio non  comitetur.  Res 
parum  certa,  parum  utilis, 
neque  facile  ad  experimen- 
tum reducenda  (120,  et 
seq.)  Tantum  enim  abest, 
ut  ullam  mutationum  quie 
in  cerebro  fiunt,  vel  modi 
quo  variae  ejus  partes  ope- 
rantur, dum  memoria,  ima- 
ginatio, judicium  exercen- 
tur, scientiam  habeamus,  ut 
ne  quidem  sana  de  his  rebus 


esse ; tamen  morbi,  qui  im- 
pediunt eas,  docent,  certum 
statum  cerebri  requiri,  ut 
bene  exerceantur:  que  id 
( i.  e.  cerebrum ) esse  prima- 
rium organum  internorum 
sensuum.  Nec  philosophi, 
nec  medici  non  parvi  nomi- 
nis desunt,  qui  negant  ullam 
mutaticmem  aut  cogitatio- 
nem fieri  in  mente,  quem, 
certa  mutatio  et  ( nudatio ) 
cerebri  quce  respondet  eidem, 
non  comitetur.  Res  ( est ) 
parum  certa,  parum  utilis, 
neque  facile  reducenda  ad 
experimentum  (120,  et  seq.) 
JLnim  tantum  abest,  ut  ha- 
beamus ullam  scientiam  mu- 
tationum, qua  fiunt  in  ce- 
rebro, vel  modi  quo  varia 
partes  ejus  operantur,  dum 
memoria,  imaginatio,  ( aut ) 
judicium  exercentur,  ut  ne 


hovvever,  di.seases,  which  impede  them,  shew  that  a certain 
state  of  the  brain  is  required  for  their  being  well  exercised ; 
and  that  it  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  intemal  senses. 
Neither  philosophers,  nor  medical  men  of  no  little  report, 
are  wanting,  who  deny  that  any  change  or  thought  takes 
place  in  the  mind,  which  a certain  change,  and  that  also  of 
the  brain,  does  not  accompany . The  matter  itself  is  of  little 
certainty  or  use,  nor  can  itbe  reduced  to  experiment,  (120, 
and  following  sections).  For  we  are  so  far  from  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  brain,  and 
of  the  operations  of  its  various  paris,  whilst  memory,  imagi- 
nation,  or  judgment  are  being  exercised,  that  no  reasonablc 
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conjectura  hactenus  fuerit 
prolata. 

290.  Functionis  igitur, 
cujus  ratio  in  sanitate  tam 
atra  caligine  obscuratur, mor- 
bos parum  intellectos  esse 
oportet.  Suos  tamen  mor- 
bos habet,  graves,  molestos, 
miserandos,  omni  atten- 
tione dignos ; nimirum  qui 
mentem  ipsam,  qua  creteris 
animalibus  prsestamus,  vi- 
tient, et  inutilem  reddant. 

291.  Alienatur  mens,  si- 
quando homo  cogitationes 
memorise  aut  imaginationis 
cum  perceptionibus  sen- 
suum externorum  confundit, 
et  sic,  quEB  non  sunt,  vel 
nunquam  fuere,  adesse  cre- 
dit: vel  si  judicium  de  re- 
bus male  sanum,  et  a com- 


quidem  sana  conjectura  fue- 
rit hactenus  prolata  de  his 
rebus. 

290.  Igitur  oportet  mor- 
bos ( hujus ) functionis  esse 
parum  intellectos,  ratio  cu- 
jus in  sanitate  obscuratur 
atra  caligine.  Tamen  habet 
suos  morbos,  graves,  moles- 
tos, miserandos,  dignos  omni 
attentione ; nimirum,  qui 
vitient  et  reddant  inutilem, 
mentem  ipsam,  qua,  preesta- 
mus  cateris  animalibus. 

291.  Mens  alienatur,  si- 
quando homo  confundit  co- 
gitationes memoria  aut  imu^ 
ginationis  cum  pei-ceptioni- 
bus  externorum  sensuum,  et 
sic  credit  ( res ) adesse,  qua 
non  sunt,  vel nunquamfuire : 
vel  si  fert  judicium  male 
sanum  et  alienum  a com- 


conjecture  has  hitherto  been  brought  forward  on  these 
subjects. 

290.  Therefore  it  is  a necessary  consequence,  that  dis- 
eases  of  this  function  are  little  understood,  the  reason  of 
which,  in  a state  of  Health,  is  concealed  in  utter  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  diseases,  acute,  troublesome,  piti- 
able,  and  deserving  all  our  attention ; for  they  vitiate  and 
render  inert  the  mind  itself,  in  which  respect  we  excel  other 
animals, 

291.  The  mind  is  deranged,  whenever  a person  confounds 
the  thoughts  of  the  memory  or  imagination  with  the  percep- 
tions  of  the  external  senses,  and  believes  things  to  be  present 
which  are  not,  and  never  were  ; or,  if  he  forms  a jiidgment 
unsound,  and  diflercnt  frora  the  common  sense  of  incn  on 
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muni  hominum  sensu  alie- 
num, fert.  IIoc  autem  ra- 
rissime, si  unquam,  accidit. 
Judicium  sanum  mente  cap- 
tus ferre  solet  a falsis  prin- 
cipiis : neque  male  ratio- 
cinatur, sed  potius  decipi- 
tur furens,  qui,  Jovem  se 
credens,  Jovis  fulmina  pos- 
ceret. 

292.  Mentis  alienatio 
vesania  generatim  vocatur ; 
si  ex  febre  est,  delirium ; 
citra  febrem,  generalis  furor 
insania  appellatur ; demen- 
tia vero  minus  generalis, 
scilicet  de  re  una  alterave, 
sana  de  omnibus  aliis  mente, 
melancholia  vocatur : qui- 
cum  insignis  aliquando  tris- 
titia conjungitur.  Nullus 
tamen  existit  limes  accura- 
tus inter  sanam  mentem  et 
vesaniam.  Omnis  proeler 
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muni  senm  hominum  de  re- 
bus. Autem  hoc  accidit  ra- 
rissime, si  miquarn.  ( Homo  ) 
captus  mente  solet  ferre  sa- 
num judicium  a falsis  prin- 
cipiis : neque  furens  male 
ratiocinatur,  sed  potius  de- 
cipitur, qui  credens  sc  (esse ) 
Jovem,  posceret  fulmina 
Jovis. 

292.  Alienatio  mentis  vo- 
catur generatim  vesania ; 
( vocatur  J delirium,  si  est  ex 
febre  ; citra  febrem,  gene- 
ralis furor  vocatur  insania; 
vero  7ninus  generalis  demen- 
tia, scilicet  de  ima  vel  alte- 
rave,  mente  sana  de  omni- 
bus aliis,  vocatur  melan- 
cholia : quicurn  insignis 

tristitia  alitpumdo  conjun- 
gitur. Tamen  nullus  accu- 
ratus limes  existit  uder  sa- 
nam mentem  et  vesaniam. 


those  subjects.  This,  however,  occurs  very  seldom,  if  ever. 
A deranged  person  is  accustomed  to  form  a sound  judgment, 
but  on  false  principies;  nor  does  the  raving  madman  reason 
badly,  but  is  rather  deceived,  who  thinking  himself  Jupiter, 
asks  for  his  thunderbolts. 

292.  Aberration  of  intellect  is  called  generally  vesania  ; 
dalirium,  vrhen  it  arises  from  fever  ; (when)  ivithout  fever, 
general  derangement  is  called  insanity : but  a less  gencral 
derangement,  that  is  on  one  particular  subject,  but  collected 
on  others,  is  called  melancholy,  with  which,  remaikable 
sadness  is  sometimes  coinbincd.  However,  iherc  esisls  no 
precisc  limit  bclwccn  a sound  mind  and  vesania  ; cveiy  kind 
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solitum  hilaritas  ad  insaniam 
vergit;  et  moestus  et  meti- 
culosus animus  ad  melan- 
choliam appropinquat. 

293.  Delirium  varii  ge- 
neris febres  comitatur : ali- 
quando leve,  facile  disces- 
surum, et  vix  mali  ominis : 
saepe  tamen  grave,  et  pessi- 
mi ominis,  magnam  curam 
et  attentionem  postulat. 

294.  Delirium  ferox  est 
vel  mite.  Ferox  praecedunt 
et  comitantur,  vultus  rubor, 
capitis  dolor,  ingens  arte- 
riarum pulsus,  aurium  tin- 
nitus, oculi  rubri,  inflam- 
mati, truces,  micantes,  lucis 
impatientes,  et  vel  nullus 
somnus,  vel  dira  quies  hor- 
rendis somniis  rupta,  mores 
soliti  exuti,  novi  induti,  pro 


omnis  hilaritas  prater  soli- 
tumvergit  ad  insaniam;  et 
ma:stus  et  meticulosus  ani- 
mus  appropinquat  ad  me- 
lancholiam. 

293.  Delirium  comitattir 
febres  varii  generis : ali- 
quando (est ) leve,  facili 
discessurum,  et  vix  mali 
ominis  : tamen  secpe  grave, 
et  pessimi  ominis,  postulat 
magnam  curam  et  atten- 
tionem. 

294.  Delirium  est  Jerox 
vel  mite.  Rubor  vultus,  do- 
lor capitis,  ingens  pidsus  ar- 
teriarum, tinnitus  aurium, 
oculi  rubri,  inflammati, 
truces,  micantes,  impatientes 
lucis,  et  vel  nullus  somnus, 
vel  dira  quies  rupta  horren- 
dis somniis,  soliti  mores  ex- 
uti, novi  (yuores)  induti, 
morosi,  et  immansueti  pro 


of  unusual  cheerfulness  verges  to  insania,  and  a sad  and 
timid  mind  approximales  to  melancholy. 

293.  Delirium  accompanies  fevers  of  difterent  kinds : 
sometimes  it  is  slight,  easily  going  away,  and  scarcely  a bad 
symptom.  However  it  is  often  severe,  and  a very  unfavour- 
able  prognostic,  and  requires  great  care  and  attention. 

294.  Delirium  is  furious  or  mild.  Redness  of  countenance, 
pain  of  the  head,  great  arterial  exciteraent,  ringing  of  the 
ears,  eyes  red,  inflamed,  fierce,  glistening,  and  intolerant  of 
light,  either  no  sleep,  or  frighlful  rest  broken  by  horrible 
dreams,  usual  manners  shaken  off,  new  ones  put  on,  morose 
and  uncouth  instead  of  gentle,  passion,  derangement  first 
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mitibus  morosi  et  imman- 
sueti, iracundia ; animi  alie- 
natio, primo  inter  somnum 
et  vigiliam  observanda,  ima- 
ginationi fides  data,  percep- 
tiones ex  sensibus  externis 
nulla;  vel  neglectse,  et  cogi- 
tationes memoria;  sine  or- 
dine prolat»,  furor  demum, 
et  nonnunquam  insolita  et 
incredibilis  vis  artuum,  ita 
ut  plures  homines  unum 
regrotantem  vix  possint 
compescere. 

295.  Mite,  contra,  deli- 
rium, cum  pulsu  siEpe  de- 
bili, vultu  pallido,  collapso, 
vertigine  a situ  erecto,  pros- 
tratis viribus,  ssepe  observa- 
tur. Dolor  capitis  quoque 
adest,  sed  minus  acutus 
quam  in  altero  genere  ; raro 
iracundia,  s»pe  stujxir,  ali- 
quando inaror  insignis  et 


initibus,  iracundia,  alienatio 
animi  primo  observanda  inter 
somnum  et  vigiliam,  fides 
data  imaginationi,  jtercep- 
tiones  ex  externis  sensibus 
nulla  vel  neglecta,  et  cogi- 
tationes memoria  •prolute 
sine  ordine,  demum  furor,  et 
nonnunquam  insolita  et  in- 
credibilis vis  artuum,  ita  ut 
plures  homines  vix  possint 
compescere  unum  agrutan- 
tem,  pracedunt  et  comitan- 
tur ferox  (delirium  ). 

295.  Contra  mite  deli- 
rium sepe  observatur,  cum 
pulsu  debili,  cum  pallido  col- 
lapso vultu,  vertigine  a 
erecto  situ,  prostratis  viri- 
bus. Dolor  capitis  quoque 
adest,  sed  minus  acutus,  quam 
in  altero  genere;  raro  est 
iracundia,  sape  stupor,  ali- 
quando insignis  nuzror  et 


perceived  between  sleeping  and  waking,  failh  placed  in  the 
imagination,  the  perceptions  of  the  exlernal  senses  lost  or 
neglected,  and  the  ihoughts  of  memory  brought  forth  with- 
out  order,  at  length  rage,  and  sometimes  an  unusual  and 
incredible  streugth  of  the  limhs,  so  that  inany  men  can 
scarcely  hold  one  patient,  precede  and  accompany  furious 
delirium. 

295.  On  the  other  hand  mild  delirium  is  often  observed, 
wilh  a weak  pulse,  with  a pale  countenance,  witli  vertigo 
frora  the  erect  position,  and  with  prostration  of  strength  ; 
there  is  also  pain  in  the  hcad,  but  Icss  severe  tlian  in  the 
other  kind  ; there  is  seldom  rage,  ofleu  stupor,  sometimes 
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nietus:  in  semisomni  pri- 
mo observatur  mentis  alie- 
natio, admissa  luce,  allo- 
quentibus  amicis,  pro  tem- 
pore aliquando  pellenda ; 
SEger  multum  sibi;  mussitat, 
quae  circum  fiunt  parum 
curat ; tandem  stupidus 
factus,  neque  famem,  nec 
sitim  qua  fauces  arescunt, 
percipit,  nec  alias  solitas 
propensiones ; quo  fit,  ut 
urina  et  stercus,  inscio  aegro, 
elabantur.  Ingravescens 
malum,  in  subsidtus  tendi- 
num, tremores,  convul- 
siones, animi  defectiones, 
mortem,  desinit.  Alterum 
quoque  delirii  genus,  defi- 
cientibus aegri  viribus,  in 
lioc  saepe  mutatur. 

296.  Docent  quae  utrum- 
que comitantur  signa,  inso- 
litum, inordinatum,  inaequa- 


metus:  alienatio  mcntispri- 
mo  observatur  in  semisomni, 
ali(piando  pellenda  pro  tem- 
pore, luce  admissa,  amicis 
alloquentibus ; teger  multum 
mussitat  sibi,  parum  curat, 
( illa ) qutejiunt  circum ; tan- 
dem factus  stupidus,  percipit 
neqxie  famem,  neque  sitim 
qua  fauces  arescunt,  nec 
alius  propensiones  ; quo  fit, 
ut  urinaet  stercus  elabantur, 
(Tgro  inscio.  Mulum  ingra- 
vescens, desinit  in  subsultas 
tendinum,  tremores,  convul- 
siones, defectiones  animi  ( et ) 
mortem.  Quoque  alterum 
genus  delirii  sdspe  mutatur 
in  hoc,  viribus  agri  defici- 
entibus. 

296.  Signa  qua  comitan- 
tur utrumque,  docent,  inso- 
litum, inordinat  umfinaqua- 


rcmarkable  sadness  and  fcar ; derangement  is  first  observed 
when  half-sleeping,  and  may  be  dispersed  for  a time  by  the 
admission  of  light,  and  conversation  of  friends : the  patient 
often  mutters  to  bimself,  and  cares  little  about  the  things 
done  around  hiin  ; at  length  become  stupid,  he  neither  feels 
hunger,  nor  the  thirst  by  which  his  lips  are  parched,  nor 
other  ^ropensities  ; hence  the  urine  and  faeces  escape  invo- 
luntanly.  The  malady  increxsing  terminates  in  subsultus 
tendinum,  tremors,  convulsions,  syncope,  and  death.  The 
other  kind  of  delirium,  likewise,  is  often  changed  into  this 
onc,  by  the  strcngth  of  the  patient  failing. 

296.  The  symploms  which  accompany  both  kinds,  shew 
thatan  unusual,  irrcgular,  and  uneciual  motion  of  the  bloud. 
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Icm  sanguinis  per  cerebrum 
motum,  statum  ejus  qui  ad 
sanam  mentem  requiritur 
mutare : inflammationem 

cerebri,  vel  magis  vel  minus 
generalem  et  vehementem, 
aliquando  subesse  satis  ve- 
risimile est,  quamvis  gene- 
ralia inflammationis  in  cor- 
pore signa  levia  fuerint:  do- 
cent cadaverum  inspec- 
tiones, quae  ssepe  ostende- 
runt insolitum,  vel  totius 
cerebri  vel  partis  ejus,  ru- 
borem ; et  effusionem,  sup- 
purationem, &c.  intra  ca- 
put. 

297.  Vemm  et  ab  aliis 
causis,  proeter  sanguinis 
motum,  cerebri  status  mul- 
tum affici  potest,  et  delirium 
induci.  In  multis  febribus, 
veluti  in  iis  quas  insignis 
debilitas  ab  ipso  initio  co- 


Icm  viulum  ywguinis  j>er 
cerebrum,  mulare  tlulum 
ejuxjui  requiritur  adianam 
mentem : est  satis  verisimile, 
injlanimationem  cerebri  vel 
minus  vel  mugis  generalem 
et  vehementem  subesse  ali- 
quando, quamvis  generalia 
signa  inflammationis  in  cor- 
pore fuerint  levui ; inspec- 
tiones cadavenon  docent, 
qua  sapi  ostenderunt  insui i- 
tum  ruborem,  vel  totius  ce- 
rebri vel  partis  ejus ; et 
effusionem,  suppurationem, 
<5‘C.  intra  caput. 

297.  Verum  status  cere- 
bri potest  multum  affici  et 
delirium  induci  et  ab  aliis 
causis,  prater  motum  san- 
guinis. In  multis  febribus, 
veluti  in  iis,  quas  insignis 
debilitas  comitatur  ab  initio, 


through  the  brain,  changes  that  state  of  it,  wliich  is  necessary 
for  a sound  mind  : it  is  very  probable  that  inflammation, 
more  or  less  general  and  acute,  is  sometimes  presenl,  although 
the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  body  were 
slight ; post  mortem  examinations  shew  this,  and  oflen  have 
sliewn  unusual  redness,  either  of  the  whole  brain,  or  of  part 
of  it ; also  effusion,  suppuration,  &c.  within  the  head, 

297.  The  condition  of  the  brain  may  be  much  affected, 
and  delirium  brought  on  also  from  other  causes,  besides  the 
molion  of  the  blood.  In  many  fevers,  as  in  thosc  attended 
by  great  wcakness  from  the  beginning,  the  nervous  System 
is  allocted  beforc,  and  more  than  the  circulalion  : and  vtrv 
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mitatur,  gemis  ij>sum  ner- 
vosum prius  et  ma^is  quam 
sanguinis  motus  laborat : 
cujus  vitia  bene  multa-,  non 
secus  ac  sanae  actiones,  sen- 
sibus non  obviaerunt.  Sig-na 
vero  laesionis-  plane  osten- 
dunt inaequalem,  inordina- 
tam ejus  actionem,  vel  in- 
citationem, ut  multi  vocant, 
fieri.  Delirii  a venenis  haec 
quoque  ratio  est. 

298.  Ex  dictis,  ratio  non 
plene  quidem  sed  aliquate- 
nus redditur,  cur  varii  ge- 
neris, veliementiae,  ominis, 
delirium ; cur  saepe  motu, 
luce,  strepitu,  animi  affecti- 
bus, medicamentis  stimu- 
lantibus, calore,  auctum ; 
cur  nunc  misso  ex  venis 
sanguine,  et  tenui  djaeta, 
nunc  vino  et  stimulantibus 
tollatur ; cur  aliquando  visu 


ipsum  nervosum  genus  labo- 
rat prius  et  mugis,  t/uam 
motus  sanguinis:  bene  multa 
vitia  cujus,  non  erunt  obvia 
sensibus,  non  secus  ac  sana 
actiones.  Vero  signa  Ia- 
sionis plaiii.  ostendunt  ina- 
(jualcm  actionem  ejus,  inci- 
tationem ut  multi  vocant, 
fieri.  Hac  quoque  est  ratio 
delirii  a venenis. 

298.  E.V  dictis,  ratio  red- 
ditur, non  quidem  plene  sed 
aliquatenus  cur  delirium, 
( sit ) varii  generis,  vehe- 
mentia, ominis;  cur  sape 
auctum,  luce,  strepiti/,  af- 
fectibus animi,  stimulanti- 
bus medicamentis,  (et)  ca- 
lore; cur  tollaturnunc san- 
guine misso  ex  venis  et  dia- 
ta,  nunc  vino  et  stimulanti- 
bus; cur  levetur  vel  com- 


many  disorders  of  it  wlll  not  be  obvious  to  the  senses,  no 
more  than  healthy  actions.  But  the  symptoms  of  an  injury 
clearly  shew  that  an  unequal  action  of  it,  an  excitement  as 
some  call  it,  takes  place  ; this  is  the  teason  of  the  delirium 
froin  poisons. 

298.  From  what  has  been  above  said,  a reason  is  given, 
not  clearly  indeed,  but  to  some  extent,  -why  delirium  is  of 
various  kinds,  violence,  and  prognostic  ; why  it  is  often 
increased  by  light,  noisc,  affections  of  the  mind,  stimulant 
medicines,  and  beat ; why,  at  one  time,  it  is  removed  by 
taking  away  blood  from  the  veins,  and  by  diet  at  another 
time,  by  wine  and  stimulants  ; why  it  is  relieved  or  checked. 
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et  colloquio  amicorum  et 
aclstantium,  rerumque  bene 
notarum  conspectu,  levetur 
vel  compescatur ; cur  saepe 
ingravescat  si  aeger  in  lecto 
detineatur,  mitius  evasurum 
si  surrexerit,  et  paulisper 
erectus  sederit. 

299.  Melancholiae  et  in- 
saniae ratio  multo  densiori- 
bus tenebris  obtegitur ; sci- 
licet, quae  sine  febre  sunt, 
aut  motu  sanguinis  ullo  mo- 
do turbato ; saepe  quoque 
haereditariae,  a prima  et  con- 
genita corporis,  et  praesertim 
cerebri,  fabrica,  ut  videtur, 
pendentes,  cujus  tamen  vi- 
tium a subtilissimo  anato- 
mico non  detegi  posset: 
quae  per  intervalla  recur- 
runt saepe  longa,  quibus 
homines  mente  sana  in  cor- 


pescatur  aliquando  visu  et 
colloquio  amicorum  et  ad- 
stantium,  que  conspectu  bene 
notarum  rerum ; cur  sape 
ingravescat,  si  ager  conti- 
neatur in  lecto,  evasurum 
mitius  si  surrexerit,  et  sede- 
rit erectus  paulisper. 

299.  Ratio  melancholia 
et  insania  obtegitur  multo 
densioribus  tenebris : scili- 
eet,  qua  sunt  sine  febre  aut 
motu  sanguinis  turbato  ullo 
modo;  sape  quoque  sunt 
harediluria,  pendentes,  ut 
videtur,  a prima  et  conge- 
nita fabrica  corporis,  pra- 
sertim  cerebri,  vitium  cujus 
tamen  non  posset  detegi  a 
subtilissimo  anatomico:  qua 
sape  recurrunt  post  longa 
intervalla,  quibus  homines 
videntur  frui  sana  mente  in 


sometimes  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  friends  and  by- 
standers,  and  by  the  sight  of  familiar  objecls  ; why  it  is 
often  increased  if  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed,  becoming 
slighter  if  he  gets  up,  and  sits  for  awhile  in  an  erect 
posture. 

299.  The  reason  of  melancholy  and  insania  is  veiled  in 
stili  greater  obscurity ; for  tliey  exist  without  fever,  or  tlie 
circulation  of  the  blood  being  disturbed  in  any  way ; lliey 
are  also  often  hereditary,  depending,  as  it  appears,  on  tlie 
primary  congenital  structure  of  the  body,  and  especially  of 
the  brain,  the  disorder  of  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  most  minute  anatomist;  they  often  occur 
after  long  intervals,  during  which  persons  appear  to  enjoy 
a sound  mind  in  a sound  body  ; and  they,  lastly,  often  arise 
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pore  sano  frui  videntur : et 
(ju®  denique  a malis  mentis, 
^Tavibus  nimirum  affecti- 
bus, s®pe  oriuntur,  quorum 
effectus  in  cerebrum,  et  ra- 
tio qua  adeo  nocent,  prorsus 
ignota  sunt. 

300.  Notum  tamen  est 
varia  cerebri  vitia,  obstruc- 
tiones, tumores,  vel  ipsius, 
vel  calvarise  in  id'  premen- 
tis, vim  capiti  illatam,  et, 
ut  ferunt  scriptores  medici, 
cerebri  ipsius  duritiem,  sic- 
citatem, et  irritomenta  quse- 
dam  genus  nervosum  stimu- 
lantia, malum  inducere.  Et 
profecto  tanta  irritatio  mente 
captis  est,  ut  s®pe  per  lon- 
gum tempus  parum  vel 
nihil  dormiant,  neque  solitis 
remediis  facile  sopiantur. 

301.  Sed  neque  h®c, 


sano  corpore:  ct  qiuc  dtcni- 
que  s/epe  oriuntur  a nudis 
mentis,  nimirum  gravibus 
affectibus,  effectus  quorum 
in  cerebrum,  et  ratio  qua 
nocent  adeo,  sunt  prorsus 
ignota. 

300.  Tamen  notum  est 
varia  vitiacerebri,( scilicet ) 
obstructiones,  tumores,  vel 
ipsius  f cerebri ) vel  calvur- 
rue,  prementis  in  id,  vim  illa- 
tam capiti,  et,  ut  medici 
scriptores  ferunt,  duritiem, 
siccitatem  cerebri  ipsius, 
et  qtuedam  irritamenta  sti- 
muluntiu  nervosum  genus, 
( posse ) inducere  malum.  Et 
profecto  est  tanta  irritatio 
captis  mente,  ut  s<epe  per 
longum  tempus  dormiant 
parum  vel  nihil,  nequefucile 
sopiuntur  solitis  remediis. 

301.  Sed  hac,  quamvis 


from  disorders  of  the  mind,  namely,  depresslng  affections, 
the  effects  of  which  upon  the  brain,  and  the  reason  of  their 
being  so  noxious,  are  entirely  unknown. 

300.  However  it  is  well  known  that  various  diseases  of 

the  brain,  such  as  obstnictions,  tumors,  either  of  the  brain 
itself,  or  of  the  skull-cap  pressing  upon  it,  thatforce  applied 
to  the  head,  as  medical  writers  relate,  that  hardness  and  dry- 
ness  of  the  brain  itself,  and  certain  irrilating  substances 
stimulating  the  nervous  system,  may  bring  on  this  disorder. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  such  irritation  in  deranged  persons, 
that  for  a long  tirae  they  slecp  litlle,  or  not  at  all,  and  are 
not  easily  put  to  sleep  by  tlic  usual  remedies.  ^ 

301.  This  blight,  but  imperfect  knowledge  concerning 
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quamvis  exigua  et  imper- 
fecta, de  cerebri  et  mentis 
morbis,  scientia,  suis  diffi- 
cultatibus caret : nam  facta 
cerebri  vel  partis  ejus  cujus- 
vis  laesione,  tumore,  osse  in 
mucronem  crescente  et  irri- 
tante, &c.  nemo  pra:dixerit 
quidnam  mali  talis  laesio 
factura  sit ; epilepsiam,  apo- 
plexiam, hemiplegiam,  stu- 
porem, melancholiam,  fu- 
rorem, dolorem  capitis,  aut 
nil  praeter  solitum.  Non 
desunt  enim  exempla  homi- 
num, qui,  post  amissam 
haud  exiguam  cerebri  par- 
tem, convaluerunt,  et  diu 
vixerunt ; vel  qui,  cornipta 
magna  cerebri  parte,  nil  in- 
commodi perceperunt,  do- 
nec tandem  subito  cor- 
ruerint convulsi  et  mori- 
bundi. 

302.  Superest  et  aliud 


exigua  ei  imperfecta  scien- 
tia de  morbis  cerebri  et 
ment  is,  neque  caret  suis  dif- 
ficultatibus : nam  Iasione  ce- 
rebri vel  cujusvis  partis  ejus 
facta,  tumore,  osse,  crescente 
in  mucronem  et  irritante, 
^c.  nemo  pradixerit,  quid- 
nam mali,  talis  Iasio  sit  fac- 
tura : ( an ) epilepsiam,  apo- 
plexiam, hemiplegiam,  stu- 
porem, melancholiam,  furtt- 
rem,  dolorem  capitis,  aut  nil 
prater  solitum.  Enim  ex- 
empla non  desunt  hominum, 
qui  convaluerunt  aut  diu 
vixerunt,  post  amissam  haud 
exiguam  partem  cerebri;  vel 
qui  perceperunt  nil  incom- 
modi, magna  parte  cerebri 
corrupta,  donec  tandem  cor- 
ruerint convulsi  et  mori- 
bundi. 

302.  Et  aliud  vitium  in- 


diseases  of  the  brain  and  mind,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  ; 
for  if  the  brain  or  any  part  of  it  be  injured,  no  person  could 
have  foretold  what  mischief  such  an  injury  is  about  to  pro- 
duce ; whether  epilepsy,  apoplexia,  hemiplegia,  stupor, 
melanclioly,  rage,  pain  of  the  head,  or  any  thing  unusual. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  men,  who  have  recovered  and 
lived  a long  time,  after  having  lost  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  brain  ; or,  who  have  felt  no  inconvenience  by  a large 
portion  being  corrupted,  until  at  last  they  sunk,.convulsed, 
and  moribund. 

302.  There  remains  another  disorder  of  the  intcrnal  senses. 
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sensuum  internorum  vi- 
tium, ab  his  omnino  diver- 
sum, fatuitiis  scilicet.  Fatui 
sunt  qui  judicium  de  rebus 
nullum,  et  memoriam  aut 
nullam,  aut  vitse  muneribus 
imparem,  habent.  Fatuitas 
quaedam  revera  omnibus 
infantibus  communis,  natu- 
ralis, neque  morbosa  est: 
quod  si  uifra  infantiam  per- 
manserit, tum  morbus  est 
gravis,  et  plerumque  insa- 
nabilis. Similes  ac  alia 
sensuum  internorum  vitia 
fatuitas  agnoscit  causas, 
quantum  hae  oculis  vel  scal- 
pello detegi  possint : epilep- 
sia frequens  comes  et  ef- 
fectus observatur.  Haec,  si 
a causis  extra  caput  sitis 
originem  duxerit,  veluti  a 
vermibus  in  intestinis  hospi- 
tantibus,  expulsis  vermibus. 


tertiorum  sensuum  omnino 
diiersum  ab  his  superest, 
scilicet  fatuitas.  ( Illi) 
sunt  fatui  qui  habent  nullum 
judicium  de  rebus,  et  aut 
nullam  memoriam,  aut  im- 
parem muneribus  vita.  Re- 
vera quadam  fatuitas  est 
communis  omnibus  infanti- 
bus, naturalis,  neque  mor- 
bosa : quod  si  permanserit 
ultra  infantium,  tum  est 
gravis,  et  plerumque  insana- 
bilis morbus.  Fatuitas  ag- 
noscit  similes  causas  ac  alia 
vitia  internoimm  sensuum, 
quantum  ha  (causa ) possint 
detegi  oculis  vel  scalpello  : 
(fatuitas ) observatur  fre- 
quens comes  et  effectus  epi- 
lepsia. Si  hac  (scilicet  epi- 
lepsia ) duxerit  m-iginem  a 
causis  sitis  extra  caput,  ve- 
luti a vermibus  hospitanti- 
bus  in  intestinis,  vermibus 


quite  different  from  these,  namely,  fatuity.  They  are  fatuous 
vvho  possess  no  judgment  of  things,  and  no  memory,  or  one 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  life.  In  truth,  a certain  kind  of 
fatuity,  common  to  all  infants,  is  natural,  and  not  morbid  ; 
but  if  it  remains  beyond  infancy,  it  becomes  an  important, 
and  generally  an  incurable  disease.  Fatuity  is  brought  on 
by  the  same  causes  as  the  rest  of  the  external  senses,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  detected  by  the  eyes  and  the  knife : it  is 
observed  as  a frequent  attendant,  and  effect,  epilepsy.  If 
this  has  derived  its  origin  from  causes  externil  to  the  head, 
as  from  worms  dwelling  in  the  intestines  ; if  the  worms  be 
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sanataque  epilepsia,  mens  ■ expulsis,  que  epilepsia  sanu- 
fatuo  aliquando  accedit.  ti,  mens  aliquando  accedit 

fatuo. 

203.  Haud  absimile  est,  303.  Est  haud  absimile, 
fatuitatem. infan tum,  et  me-  fatuitatem  infantiam,  defec- 
moriae,  ideoque  judicii^de-  tum  memorue, et 'ideo  judicii, 
fectum,  qui  senibus  accidit,  qui  accidit  senibus,  oriri,  a 
a statu  cerebri  in  his  nimis  statu  cerebri  nimis  duri  et 
duri  et  rigidi,  in  illis  vero  rigidi  in  his  (Le.  in  seni- 
nimis  mollis,  oriri.  ' bus ) vero  nimis  mollis  in 

illis  ( i.  e.  in  infantibus ). 

expelled,  and  the  epilepsy  be  cured,  intellect  sometimes 
returns  to  a fatuous  person. 

303.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fatuity  of  infants,  and 
loss  of  memory,  and  consequently  of  judgment,  which  hap- 
pens  to  old  men,  arises  from  a state  of  brain  too  hard  and 
rigid  in  the  latter,  but  too  soft  in  the  former. 
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PKEFACE. 


Tjiere  ai'e  in  ali  lloinau  liistories  so  niany  allu- 
siona  to  populai'  pvacticea  and  national  econoiny, 
and  in  every  Latin  book  so  many  pcculiar  pliraseu 
founded  on  prevalent  customs,  tliat  it  is  almost 
impossible  any  one  could  profitably  read  the  an- 
nals,  or  critically  understand  the  language,  of  tho 
ancient  Romans,  without  some  Imowledge  of  tlieir 
customs  in  public  and  private  life. 

A conviction  of  this  truth  excited  many  learned 
rnen  to  the  laborious  task  of  collecting,  from  the 
most  ancient  and  authentic  som-ces,  ali  that  could 
immediately  or  l emotely  elucidate  tlie  annals  of 
that  extraordinary  people.  Some  of  thesc  exr 
hausted  all  their  leai’ning  on  onc*  particular  Hu))jecfcj 
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and  otlicrs,  prolitiiijf  by  their  research,  coikIciisi.mI 
into  a siiigle  treatise  wliatcvor  iiiformation  was 
most  important  respecting  all  of  those  Hubjccts 
usually  classed  togetlier  under  tlie  title  of  Roman 
Antiquities. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  works  of  Kennet  and 
Adams,  wbich  seem  to  be  most  generally  knowii 
and  used  as  school-boolcs.  The  former  received 
universal  approbation,  and  merited  all  tbat  it  re- 
ceived ; the  latter  is  more  copious — it  is,  however, 
too  brief  to  serve  as  a book  of  refei’ence,  and  too 
large  to  be  generally  used  as  a school-book.  The 
excellent  autlior  perceived  this  himself,  and,  there- 
fore,  in  the  ailvertiseraent  to  the  second  edition, 
mentioned  his  intention  to  tvrite  an  abridgment 
so  soon  as  hc  could  find  leisui-e.  That  leisure 
having  unfortunately  never  anived,  such  an  ejii- 
torne  as  the  present  was  stili  left  a desideratum. 

In  constant  hope  that  some  ablcr  hand  would 
have  undertakcn  what  is  attempted  in  this  little 
volunie,its  publication  was  delayed  lor  a few  years. 
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Tlic  niannsciT])t  during  tliis  time  umlerwent  many 
alterations.  It  was  revised  by  several  literaiy 
gentlemen,  whose  kinduess  in  this  respect  tlie 
compiler  lias  mucli  reason  to  acknowledge  witli 
gratitude.  It  was  at  (irst  catechetical,  but  after- 
wards  changed  to  the  jiresent  form,  wliicli  will,  it 
is  hojied,  bc  fouiid  more  satisfactory.  As  thei'c 
are  many,  hovvever,  who  would  preferit  iii  its  for- 
mer state,  for  tlieir  sake  a catecliism  has  beeii 
subjoiiied ; ia  which  way,  even  for  schools,  it  will 
liave  many  advautages  which  it  could  not  have  had 
iiicorporated  with  the  text.  There  ave  many  pri- 
vate persons  also,  who,  having  read  the  Synopsis 
iii  connexion  with  Roman  Antiquities,  might  fimi 
it  a useful  and  interestiag  exercise  to  examine 
themselves,  by  these  queries,  as  to  the  extent  of 
tlieir  acquaintance  with  a subject  so  important. 

It  was  at  first  iiiteiided  to  insert  authoritics  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  thought,  that  however  de- 
sirable  such  rcferences  would  be  for  the  advanced 
student,  they  might  terni  to  jieiplex  begimiers, 
for  whom  this  work  was  princiimlly  ilesigned— 
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the  very  appearaiice  of  wliose  elemnntarv  works 
ought  to  be  simple.  In  a subsequent  edition, 
however,  if  decnied  advisable,  tbey  may  be  in- 
serted  in  an  appendix,  or  after  the  nianner  of 
Leisner  s Annotations  to  Bos’s  Grecian  Anti- 
quities. 

Tliose  who  may  take  tlie  trouble  of  comparin" 
tliis  witli  other  works  of  tlie  same  kind,  will  per- 
ceive,  tliat,  thougli  tlie  compiler  has  freely  availed 
liimself  of  wliatever  helps  they  afforded,  he  has 
not  sla^nshly  followed  any  ; but,  on  sorae  points, 
mentioned  autlientic  particulars  whicli  ali  liad 
omitted.  He  was  careful  throughout  to  give  re- 
specting  every  subject  all  the  Information  that  was 
nccessary,  and  yet  to  be  as  brief  as  a regard  to 
j)er.spicuity  would  permit, — lopping  ofF  all  redun- 
dancies,  and  avoiding  that  confusing  a^semblage 
of  Latin  phrases  of  which  in  some  similar  works 
there  is  a vast  repletion.  Ilis  object  was  to  faci- 
litate that  knov\dedge  whicii  is  the  best  and  oidy 
proper  key  to  a riglit  niulerstanding  of  the  dassics. 
Ile  snbmits  his  attempt  to  the  candour  of  an  eu- 
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lightened  puhlic.  He  may  liave  fallen  into  sonie 
errors ; Imt  being  unconscious  of  any,  he  solicits 
criticism,  for  the  sake  of  that  conectness  which 
ought  to  be  deaver  to  every  author  tlian  his  o\vn 
reputation. 

Selfast,  May  9,  1828. 
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I^age  117...  For  Gnhemtor  read  Gubernator. 

122 . . . For  luqueus  rcad  laqueus. 

In  conscquenco  of  some  alteration  which  it  was  found  necessaryto 
'niakc  in  tlic  arrangement  of  this  Treatise,  afler  part  had  becn  put  to 
press,  a fcw  trifling  errors  occurred  in  three  or  four  of  the  headings 
and  mimbersof  the  scctions,  which  the  readerwilleasUyperceiveand 
icctify. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  ROME  ITSELF. 


1.  Ancient  Italy  is  separated,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Alps,  from  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
north-east,  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Mare  Superum  ; 
on  the  south-west,  by  a part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Tuscan  Sea,  or  Mare  Infermn ; and  on 
the  South,  by  the  Fretum  Siculum,  called  at  present 
the  Strait  of  Messina. 

II.  The  south  of  Italy,  called  Grcecia  Magna,  was 
peopled  by  a colony  from  Greece.  The  middle  of 
Italy  contained  several  States  or  confederacies,  un- 
der the  denominationsofEtrurians,  Samnites,  Latins, 
Volsci,  Campanians,  Sabines,  &c.  And  the  north, 
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containing  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria,  was  peopled 
by  a race  of  Gauls. 

III.  The  principal  town  of  the  Latin  confederacy 
was  Rome.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tiber,  at 
the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 

IV.  Romulus  is  comraonly  reported  to  have  laid 
its  foundations  on  Mount  Palatine,  A.M.  3251,  B.C. 
753,  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad. 

V.  Rome  was  at  first  only  a small  fortification ; 
under  the  kings,  and  the  republic,  it  greatly  in- 
creased  in  size ; but  it  could  hardly  be  called  mag- 
nificent, before  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  the  city,  with  its 
suburbs,  covered  a space  of  fifty  miles ; at  present 
it  is  scarcely  thirteen  miles  round. 

VI.  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hilis,  viz.  the 
Palatine,  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  Viminal, 
Coelian,  and  Aventine ; hence  it  was  poetically  styled 
“ Urbs  Septicollis.” 

VII.  The  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  in  Rome 
was  four  millions,  but  its  average  population  was 
not  inore  than  two  millions. 

VIII.  The  city  was  divided  by  Romulus  int6  three 
pavts  : one  appropriated  to  rcligious  serUces — an- 
other  for  the  revenue  of  the  kmg  and  state — and  the 
third,  which  was  the  largest,  he  subdivided  into  thirty 
portions,  one  for  every  curia  or  parish  of  the  people. 
— [See  Book  II.  chap.  S.  s.  x.] 

IX.  By  Augustus,  it  was  divided  into  fourteen  re- 
gions,  distinguished  by  various  names,  which,  in  ali. 
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contained  20+ streets,  19  luci,  91  temples,  80  aedes, 
10  public  baths,  16  triumphal  arches,  303  public 
granaries,  317  mills,  2077  great  houses,  754  private 
baths,  the  huge  shambles,  8 columns,  23  porticos, 
4 circi,  7 fora,  10  curiae,  10  basilicae,  6 theatres, 
2 amphitheatres,  besides  the  colossus  of  the  sun, 
above  200  reservoirs  of  water,  and  many  other 
public  buildings  of  less  note,  in  addition  to  all  the 
houses  of  private  individuals. — KenneCs  Antiq.  of 
Rome — M.  Nodot's  Visite,  tom.  ii. 

X.  Rome  had  eijht  bridges,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  beautifiil  was  the  iElian  ; and  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  it  had  thirty-seven  gates.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  were  Porta  Flaminia,  Cajjena,  La- 
tina, Carmentalis,  Salaria. — Plin.m.  5.  s,  9. 

XI.  Rome  exceeded  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
World,  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  public 
and  pri\'ate  edifices.  We  will  first  consider  the  for- 
mer, and  then  mention  a few  particulars  concerning 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  latter. 

XII.  The  Principal  public  buildings  were  temples, 
theatres,  fora,  basilicae,  baths,  porticos,  columns, 
arches,  circi,  aqueducts,  and  sewers. 

XIII.  Of  Te.uples,  the  chief  were: 

1.  The  Capital,  which  was  built  on  the  Tarpeian 
hili.  As  this  was  the  mostelevated  and  best  fortified 
part  of  Rome,  the  Capitol  was  sometiraes  emphati- 
cally  called  Arx. 

The  foundation  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  by  Tarquin  I., 
and"  the  building  carried  on  with  spirit  by,  his  grand- 
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SOI),  Tarquinius  Superbus ; but  its  consecration  wa* 
reserved  for  the  times  of  the  republic. 

The  Capitol  was  coraputed  to  contam  200  feet  in 
breadth,  and  215  in  length.  It  fronted  southwards, 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  from  which  the  ascent 
was  by  100  steps,  which  contained  at  certain  dis- 
tances  wide  landing  places,  in  order  to  give  those 
who  were  going  up  sufficient  breathing  time;  before 
they  reached  the  portico.  The  front  was  composed 
of  three  rows  of  lofty  pillars,  rising  one  above  the 
other  ; and  the  two  sides  were  adorned  with  a peri- 
style  consisting  of  a double  row  of  pillars.  The 
threshold  and  gates  were  of  brass,  and  the  entire 
roof  was  magnificently  gilded  both  within  and  with- 
out.  It  is  said  that  the  gold  used  for  this  purpose 
alone  amounted  to  1200  talents,  or  about  two  mil- 
iions  of  our  money. 

This  amazing  edifice  was  three  times  burned,  but 
fdways  rebuilt  in  the  sarae  style  and  proportions,  and 
with  increasing  splendour.  The  last  erection  was 
reserved  for  Doraitian,  who  employed,  for  this  pur- 
pose, money  which  he  had  exacted  from  the  Jews. 

The  Capitol  contained  in  it  three  temples — one  to 
Jupiter,  one  to  Juno,  and,  one  to  Minerva ; Jupiter’s 
was  in  the  centre,  whence  he  was  poetically  called 
“ Media  qui  sedet  mde  Deus.” 

As  the  Capitol  was  a place  of  great  security,  the 
riches  which  were  deposited  in  it  were  beyond  ali 
«alculation. 

2.  The  Pantheon,  a round  temple,  built  by  .4grippa. 
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and  dedicated  to  ali  the  gods.  It  was  about  150  feet 
high,  and  as  many  broad.  The  roof  was  of  solid 
silver,  and  supported  by  rafters  of  brass,  forty  feet 
long.  The  inner  walls  w'ere  either  of  solid  marble 
or  incrusted ; and  the  oiiter,  of  brazen  plates  gilt.  It 
stands  to  the  present  day,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  all  the  saints,  with  little  alteration,  except  that, 
in  its  roof,  lead  has  been  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  silver. 

3.  The  Temple  of  Apollo — built  on  the  Palatine 
hili,  attached  to  which  was  a valuable  library. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Saturn — remarkable  foi'  its 
strength  and  solidity,  on  which  account  it  was  made 
the  public  treasury. 

5.  The  Temple  of  Janm — a square  biiilding,  form- 
ed  entirely  of  brass,  sufficiently  high  to  contain  a 
statue  of  the  two-faced  god.  It  had  two  huge  brazen 
gates,  which  were  only  shut  in  times  of  peace,  and 
open  in  war.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
gates  were  only  nine  times  closed  from  the  com- 
mencement  to  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  clearly  points  out  the  martial  character  of  the 
people. 

6.  There  were  eighty-six  temples  at  Rome  of  less 
note,  besides  a great  number  of  JEdes,  Delubra, 
Sacella,  &c. 

7.  JEdes  Sacra  was  a temple  that  had  not  been 
formally  dedicated  to  some  god  by  the  aiigurs — 
Delubrum  propcrly  signifies  that  part  of  a temple 
"ihcrc  the  idol  stood ; its  more  gcncral  mcaning  i.s 
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a place  consecrated  to  several  deities — Sacellum  was 
a place  dedicated  to  the  gods,  without  a roof.  The 
words  sacrarium,  fanum,  and  even  pulvinar,  were 
sometimes  iised  as  synonimous  with  temple. 

8.  Luci  were  sacred  groves  dedicated  to  certain 
gods,  and  generally  contiguous  to  temples.  Of  these 
there  were  nineteen. 

XIV.  Tiieatres. 

1.  The  theatre  of  M.  Scaurus,  though  temporary, 
was  calculated  to  contain  80,000  spectators.  Its 
scenes  were  raised  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of 
glass,  and  sustained  by  300  pillars  of  gilded  wood, 
between  which  were  placed  3000  statues  of  metal, 
and  niany  of  the  finest  paintings. 

2.  The  theatre  of  Pompey  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  40,000  people. 

3.  In  the  earlyages  of  theRoman  state  it  was  forbid- 
den  by  law  to  make  seats  in  a theatre,  lest  the  morals 
of  the  people  sliould  be  corrupted.  Hence  the  famous 
theatre  of  Curio  was  of  wood.  But  Pompey  eluded 
this  law,  by  dedicating  his  theatre  to  Venus,  with 
this  inscription,  “ Veneris  Victricis.” 

4.  The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  perforraers, 
were — l.Scoia,  the  scene ; 2.Postscenium,  the  dress- 
ing  room  ; 3.  Proscenium,  where  the  actors  appeared. 

XV.  Ampiutheatres. 

1.  The  Principal  amphitheatre  at  Rome  was  that 
commenced  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by  Titus. — 
It  was  built  of  Tiburtine  stone,  and  calculated  to 
contain  87,000  spectators.  30,000  Jcws  are  said  to 
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liave  becn  eniployecl  in  its  erection.  It  was  erected 
on  that  part  of  the  palace  of  Nero  where  stood  the 
Colossus,  and  hence  called  the  Coliseum.  Its  vast 
remains  form  to  this  day  perhaps  the  ir.ost  interest- 
ing  object  to  the  traveller  at  Rome,  although  the 
materials  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Farnesian  Pa- 
lace, the  Chancellery,  and  other  modern  buildings, 
were  taken  from  it. 

2.  An  amphitheatre  differed  from  a theatre  : 
the  former  was  oval — the  latter  in  form  of  a semi- 
circle ; the  former  chiefly  subservient  to  the  games 
of  gladiators,  &c. — the  latter  to  scenic  represen- 
tations. 

3.  An  amphitheatre  contained — 1.  Arena,  the  place 
where  gladiators  fought,  which  was  covered  with 
sand,  to  prevent  them  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the 
blood — 2.  Suggestus  vel  suggestum,  the  emperor’s 
seat — 3.  Podium,  where  the  senators  and  ambassadors 
sat ; both  of  these  were  near  the  arena,  to  command 
a better  view — A.  Populajia,  the  seats  of  the  people, 
which  were  of  bare  stone — 5.  The  equites  occupied 
fourteen  rows  of  seats  between  the  podium  and 
popularia. 

XVI.  The  Fora  of  the  Ronians.  These  were  of 
two  kinds — Civilia  and  Venalia. 

1.  Fora  Civilia  were  courts  for  distribution  of 
justice. 

2.  The  Forum  Romanum,  situatcd  between  the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline  hilis,  is  frequently  simply 
called  the  Forit.m,  by  way  of  prc-eminencc.  In  it 
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' assemblies  of  the  people  were  helcl,  and  great  public 
business  transacted. 

3.  There  were  four  otherfora  civilia,  viz.  of  Julius, 
of  Augustus,  of  Nerva,  and  of  Trajan.  The  last  was 
amazingly  magnificent  and  extensive.  It  was  built 
by  the  famous  architect  Apollodorus,  and  adorned 
with  porticos  containing  numerous  elegant  statues. 
On  the  top  were  large  figures  of  horses  of  gilded 
bronze,  with  military  corselets.  The  celebrated  sta- 
tue of  Augustus,  made  of  gold  and  sil  ver,  was  here  ; 
and  that  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  which  was 
of  ivory.  There  were  also  a great  library  and  mu- 
seum, under  the  direction  of  the  lawyer  Ulpian, 
which  were  not  the  least  considerable  ornaments. 

4.  The  Fora  Venalia  were  markets,  viz.  Forum 
Boarium,  for  cattle  : Piscarium,  for  fish  ; Olitorium, 
for  herbs  and  fruit : Suarium,  for  pigs. 

XVII.  Basilica  were  no  mean  ornaments  of 
Rome.  They  were  spacious  halls  built  around  the 
Forum,  adorned  with  pillars,  porticos,  and  statues. 
They  were  adapted  for  public  business,  and  might 
be  occasionally  used  as  courts  of  justice. 

XVIII.  Baths  were  splendid  edifices,  either  at- 
tached  to  the  houses  of  private  gentlemen,  for  their 
use,  or  built  by  eminent  individuals  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  where  any  one,  by  paying  a farthing  ( qua- 
drans ),  to  the  bathkeeper  (balneator ),  had  liberty 
to  bathe. 

2.  Of  the  famous  Bagnios  of  Rome,  those  of  Dio- 
clcsian  and  Caracalla  stand  in  great  part  to  this  daj'. 
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and  affbrd  much  interest  to  the  traveller,  with  their 
stately  pillars,  arches,  and  marble.  These  edifices 
had  formerly  fine  libraries  attached  to  theni,  and 
various  courts  for  the  exercises  of  young  men. 

XIX.  PoRTicos  were  built  as  piazzas,  in  which 
gentlemen  might  walk  or  ride.  They  took  their 
nanies  from  the  temples  to  which  they  were  nigh, 
and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  elegance  of  archi- 
tecture. 

XX.  CoLUMNS  were  erected  to  commemorate 
illiistrious  actions. 

1.  The  columns  most  celebrated  at  Rome  were 
those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

2.  On  Trajan’s  pillar  were  sculptured  his  martial 
achievements,  particularly  against  the  Dacians.  It 
was  144  feet  high,  }'et  composed  of  only  24  stones, 
and  these  so  curiously  wrought  as  to  seem  but  one. 
There  are  inside  185  winding  stairs,  and  40  Windows. 
On  tlie  top  stood  a gigantic  statue  of  Trajan,  clad  in 
armour. 

3.  The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  similar.  Pope 
Sextus  V.  took  down  the  original  statues,  and  sub- 
stituted  that  of  Saint  Peter  insteaci  of  Trajan,  and 
of  Paul  instead  of  Antoninus. 

XXI.  Archf.s  were  raised  in  honour  of  conque- 
rors.  They  were  in  later  times  built  entirely  of 
marble.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Constantine,  Ura- 
tian  and  Valentinian,  Severus,  Titus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  have  been  greatly  adniired. 

XXL  Circi  were  semicircular  or  oblong  build- 
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ings,  completely  walled  in,  and  seated  up  to  the  top, 
designed  for  the  celebration  of  several  games. 

1.  The  Circus  Maximus,  situated  between  the  Pa- 
latine and  the  Aventine  hilis,  was  remarkably  grand. 
It  was  2187  feet  long  and  960  broad,  a whole  mile 
in  circumference,  and  calculated  to  contain  300,000 
spectators.  On  one  end  were  several  openings  or 
lists  called  carceres,  from  which  the  horses  or  cha- 
riots  started ; on  the  other,  columns  called  melae, 
round  which  they  turned.  Julius  Csesar  improved 
it,  by  introducing  canals  of  water,  which  couid  be 
iinmediately  covered  with  vessels,  to  represent  a na- 
val  engagement.  (For  this  purpose  the  Xaumachice 
were  afterwards  erected.)  In  the  midst  of  the  circus 
was  a brick  wall  four  feet  high,  ten  feet  broad,  called 
Spina,  on  which  Augustus  raised  two  great  obelisks 
brought  from  Egypt. 

XXIII.  The  Campus  Martius  was  a large  plain 
along  the  Tiber,  containing  palestra;,  gymnasia,  and 
xysti,  places  for  exercising  combatants  and  wrestlers. 
In  this  plain,  young  men  practised  every  military  ex- 
ercise,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held.  It 
is  the  most  populous  and  beautiful  part  of  modern 
Rome,  and  it  must  have  been  the  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  ancient  city.  In  its  centre  stood  an  obc- 
lisk  of  the  suu,  116  feet  high,  covered  with  Egjptian 
hieroglyphics.  This  obelisk  served  to  mark  the  hour 
of  the  day  upon  an  enormous  sundiai  of  white  marble, 
which  had  brazen  ciphers  a yard  long.  It  was  sur- 
rounded  by  splcndid  edifices;  aniong  which  wc  mny 
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number  the  mausoleum  and  obelisks  of  Augustus ; the 
baths  of  Nero,  Adrian,  and  Agrippa ; the  circi  of 
Severus  and  Flaminius ; the  Pantheon  ; the  theatres 
of  Pompey  and  Marcellus,  &c. ; besides  a great  nura- 
ber  of  porticos,  fountains,  temples,  palaces,  pillars, 
and  naumachitE. — Trap' s Travels  of  Capt.  Archen- 
holtz — Mon.  Nodofs  Visiie,  tom.  ii. 

XXIV.  There  were  twenty  Aciueducts  at  Home, 
the  water  of  which  was  brought  from  a great  distance, 
through  mountains  and  every  impedimer;!.  In  some 
places  the  arches  which  sustained  them  rose  to  up- 
wards  of  a hundred  feet  high.  The  first  aqueduct 
was  the  Appian ; that  which  conducted  the  best  wa- 
ter was  the  Jidian,  made  by  Agrippa. 

XXV.  The  Cloacae,  or  Sewers,  were  subterra- 
nean  aqueducts  more  wonderful  than  the  former. — , 
They  were  cut  under  the  seven  hilis  on  which  Rome 
was  seated,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the 
filth  into  the  Tiber.  So  strongly  were  these  canals 
built,  that  many  remains  of  them  may  be  seen  at  pre- 
sent.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  went  directly  un- 
der the  Pantheon.  They  were  so  high,  that  a wag- 
gon  loaded.with  hay  might  pass  under  them. 

XXVI.  The  Roads  which  led  to  Rome  were  good. 
The  Via  Appia  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages  : 
it  led  to  Capua,  .300  miles  distant,  through  Brundu- 
siura.  The  Via  Flaminia  was  little  inferior : it  led 
to  Ariminum. 

2.  The  roads  of  the  Romans  were  so  constructed 
as  to  command  a view  of  the  country  every  wav. — 
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They  were  mode  of,  first  a stratum  of  rougli  stones, 
then  a stratum  of  gravel,  and  over  this  the  paved 
Work. 

3.  The  stones  used  in  the  Via  Appia  were  large 
blue  stones  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  varying  in 
size  from  one  to  five  feet  square,  and  so  artfully  join- 
ed  together,  over  the  whole  way,  as  to  seem  but  one 
stone.  Many  vestiges  of  this  road  have  lasted  above 
two  thousand  years,  even  till  the  present  day. 

XXVII.  Before  Rome  was  burned  by  the  Gauls, 
it  had  little  other  in  it  than  cottages  and  thatched 
houses. 

1.  After  that  time,  until  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus, 
tliough  the  houses  were  larger  and  better,  yet  they 
were  for  the  most  part  only  covered  with  planks. 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  houses  were  only  of 
one  story,  but  they  were  sometimes  made  so  high  as 
seventy  feet. — Archenholtz'  Trav. 

3.  But  from  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  amaz- 
ingly  splendid.  Marble  was  then  in  more  frequent 
use  than  common  stone  had  been  in  the  earlier  ages. 

4.  Amid  this  profusion  of  every  thing  beautiful, 
Nero  himself  constructed  a palace,  the  equal  of 
which,  perhaps,  was  seldom  seen,  for  extent  or  gran- 
deur.  It  obtained  the  appellation  of  Aurea,  the  gol- 
den  ; but  seven  years  after  its  ereetion  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

G.  The  lower  floors  of  the  houses  of  the  great 
were  at  this  time  either  inlaid  marble  or  inosaic 
Work.  Every  thing  curious  and  valnnblc  was  used 
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in  ornament  and  furniture.  The  number  of  stories 
\vasgenerallytwo,\vith  under-groundapartments.  On 
the  first,  were  the  reception  rooras  and  bed  chambers ; 
on  the  second,  the  dining  room  and  apartments  of 
the  women. 

6.  The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  in  their 
rooras,  on  which  account  they  had  little  use  for 
chimneys,  except  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  not  known 
what  they  used  in  their  Windows  instead  of  glass, 
except  that  Nero  used  a transparent  stone  like  ala- 
baster. 

7.  Houses  not  joined  with  the  neighbouring  ones 
were  called  Insula,  as  also  lodgings  or  houses  to  let. 
The  inhabitants  of  rented  houses  or  lodgings,  Insu- 
larii or  Inquilini. 
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BOOK  II. 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS- 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  their  Deities. 

I.  Tlie  Ronians  were,  as  a people,  remarkably  at- 
tached  to  the  religion  they  professed ; and  scrupu- 
lously  attentive  in  discharging  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies  which  it  enjoined. 

II.  Their  religion  was  Idolatry,  in  its  grossest  and 
widest  acceptation.  It  acknowledged  a few  general 
triiths,  but  greatly  darkened  these  by  fables  and  poe- 
tical  fiction. 

III.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  to 
which  the  souls  of  people  departed  after  death,  were 
indiscriminately  called  Inferi.  Elysium  was  that  part 
of  hell  f apud  Inferos'),  in  which  the  good  spent  a 
spiritual  existence  of  unmingled  enjoyment,  and 
Tartarus  (pl.  -ra)  was  the  terrible  prison  house  of 
the  damned. 

IV.  The  Romans  had  30,000  deities, of  whoni  they 
had  iraaginary  histories,  which  more  frequentlj'  de- 
tailed  infainous  or  foolish  than  noble  actions.  These 
were  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  poets,  the  traditions 
of  priests,  and  by  pictures  or  statues,  placcd  ai  ound 
within  the  tcmplcs. 
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V.  Some  deities  were  saidto  inhabit  heaven,  others 
to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  a few  to  have  their 
thrones  and  dwellings  in  the  infernal  regions. 

VI.  These  deities  weregenerally  supposed  to  have 
some  concern  in  tlie  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

VII.  All  the  deities  of  the  Roraans  were  compre- 
hended  under  two  denominations — the  Dii  Majorum 
Gentium,  and  the  Dii  Minorum  Gentium. 

VIII.  The  Dii  majorum  gentium  were  twelve 
great  celestial  gods,  and  eight  others,  called  Dii 
Selecti. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  are  given  in  these  two 
lines  of  Ennius  : 

“ Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 

“ Mercurius,  Jovi'*,  Neptunus,  Vulcayms,  Apollo." 

1.  Jupiter  was  the  chief  of  these.  He  was  called 
the  son  of  Satum,  and  usually  represented  as  sitting 
on  a throne  of  ivory,  with  a sceptre  in  his  left  hand 
and  a thunderbolt  in  his  right.  Epithets  common 
to  him  are  Tbamw,  thethunderer;  Pater  Omnipotens, 
Rex  Deorum,  Olympi  Regnator,  &c. 

2.  Juno  was  the  sister  and  queen  of  Jupiter.  She 
presided  over  marriage  and  childbirth,  and  was  re- 
presented in  a magnificent  robe  or  stola,  sitting  on  a 
light  car  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  is  styled  also 
Lucina. 


■*  Jovi’  is  a contiaction  for  Jovis,  which  was  the  ancicat 
nominative  instead  of  Jupiter. 
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3.  Minerva  or  Pallas  was  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
war.  She  was  generated  in  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
and  delivered  from  that  by  the  sharp  axe  of  Vulcan, 
who  cleft  the  skull  of  Jupiter  in  twain,  and  imme- 
diately  out  sprang  Minerva,  clad  in  full  armour,  with 
a shield  called  iEgis  on  her  left  arm,  and  in  her  right 
hand  a spear,  in  which  array  she  is  generaliy  repre- 
sented.  She  is  called  Tritonia,  from  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis, where  she  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a virgin ; 
also  Lanifica,  because  she  was  said  to  be  the  in- 
ventress  of  spinning. 

4?.  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire.  In  her  temple  were 
preserved  the  image  of  Minerva,  called  Palladium, 
and  a perpetual  fire,  which  was  kept  alive  by  virgin 
priestesses,  called  Vestals.  She  is  often  confounded 
with  Rhea,  Ceres,  Hecate,  Proserpine,  Tellus. 

5.  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  wor- 
shipped  chiefly  in  Eleusis,  in  Greece.  Her  rites  were 
celebrated  with  great  secres}',  and  called  Eleusinia, 
She  is  represented  having  her  head  crowned  with  ears 
of  corn  or  poppies,  her  robe  falling  down  to  her  feet, 
and  with  a torch  in  her  hand. 

C.  Neptune,  goA  of  the  sea,  and  brotherof  Jupiter. 
He  is  represented  with  a trident  in  his  right  hand, 
drawn  in  a chariot  by  sea  horses,  and  attended  on 
either  side  by  a Triton.  Epithets — Tridentifer, 

Aquarum,  Ventorum,  Oceani  Pater,  Coeruleus,  &c. 

7.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to 
have  been  produced  bj'  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  called  Aphrodite.  She  was  attended  by  her 
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son  Cupid,  by  Hymen,  the  god  of'  marriage,  by  the 
Graces,  and  the  Hours.  The  myrtle  was  saercd  to 
her.  She  was  called  Cypria,  Cj^therea,  Paphia,  Ery- 
cina, from  the  placeswhere  she  was  peculiarlyadored. 
Her  epithets  of'  beaiitj',  power,  and  love,  are  innu- 
merable. 

8.  Vulcan,  the  husband  of  Venus,  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  god  of  fire  and  siniths.  The  Cyclops,  giants 
with  one  eye,  were  his  workmen,  and  their  forge  was 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  or  a cave  of  Mount  jEtna. 
He  was  called  Lemnius,  from  Lemnos,  into  which  he 
was  thrown,  by  Jupiter,  out  of  heaven — Claudus, 
because  he  was  larued  by  the  fall.  Ep. — Mulciber, 
Niger,  Ignipotens,  &c. 

9.  Mars,  the  son  of  Juno,  and  god  of  war.  His 
worship  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  He 
was  also  called  Mavors  and  Gradivus.  Every  ter- 
rible  and  sanguinary  epithet  was  given  to  him. 

10.  Mercuri/,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia — mes- 
senger  of  the  gods,  and  god  of  eloquence.  He  is 
distinguished  by  a winged  cap,  called  Petasus ; by 
winged  shoes,  called  Talaria;  and  by  a rod  entwined 
with  serpents,  called  Caduceus.  He  is  well  known 
by  the  names  Hermes,  Cyllenius,  Majugena,  Atlan- 
tiades. 

11.  Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  the  god  of 
poetry,  music,  augury,  medicine,  and  archery.  He 
had  a famous  temple  at  Delphi,  in  Phocis  of  Grcecc. 
He  is  usually  represented  as  a young  man,  crowned 
with  laurei,  holding  in  liis  right  hand  a bow  and  ar- 
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rows,  and  in  his  left  a lyre.  He  was  also  callcd 
Phoebus,  Titan,  Sol,  Cynthius,  Deliu-s,  with  the  usual 
epithets  of  Arcitenens,  Citharasdus,  &c. 

12.  Diana,  sister  of  Apollo — fhegoddess  ofwoods 
andhunting;  represented  as  a tali  beautiful  virgin, 
with  a quiver  on  lier  shoulder,  and  a javelin  or  bow 
in  her  hand.  She  was  called  Diana  on  earth.  Luna 
in  heaven,  and  Hecate  in  hell. 

13.  The  Dii  Selecti  were  : 

( 1 ) .  Salurn,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra — father  of  Ju- 
piter,  and  the  god  of  time.  When  Saturn  was  dri- 
ven  from  his  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter,  he  fled  to 
Italy,  and  during  his  reign  there,  that  happy  period, 
called  the  golden  age,  took  place. 

(2) .  Janus,  god  of  the  year,  and  of  peace  and  war. 
He  was  also  porter  of  heaven,  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  two  faces. 

(3) .  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  called  also  Ops,  Cy- 
bele, and  Magna  Mater.  She  is  pictured  sitting  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions,  having  her  head  crowned 
with  towers. 

(4) .  P/m1o,  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  kingof  hell.  He 
was  niarried  to  Proserpine,  who  presided  over 
sorcery. 

(5) .  Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele — the  god 
of  wine.  His  sacred  rites,  called  Orgia,  Bacchanalia, 
or  Dionysia,  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  in 
March,  at  night,  and  with  very  confused  revelry. 

(6) .  Sol — the  Sun — generally  the  saine  as  Apollo, 
but  sometiines  distinguished. 
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,(7).  Luna — the  moon — sister  of  Sol. 

(8).  Genius — thetutelarygod.  TheRomansbelieved 
that  every  man  had  genii  attending  him — one  good 
and  the  other  bad.  Places  had  their  genii,  as  well 
as  persons. 

X.  The  Dii  minorum  gentiusi  were  divided  into 
Indigetes  and  Semones. 

1.  Indigetes  v/ere  deified  heroes,  of  which  sorae  of 
the  Principal  were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
iEneas,  and  Quirinus. 

2.  Semones  were  such  as  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  &c.  The  principal  were — Pan,  the  god  of 
shepherds,  and  inventor  of  the  flute ; Faunus,  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Pan  ; Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries;  Vertumnus,  presiding  over  the  change 
of  seasons ; Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage ; Minos, 
jEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  the  judges  of  hell ; 
Charon,  the  ferryman  of  hell. 

3.  Hymjdis  were  female  deites,  who  presided  over 
fountains,  woods,  hilis,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  earth. 
They  were  called  by  various  names,  as  Dryades, 
Hamadryades,  Naiades,  Nereides,  &c. 

4.  The  Nine  Mmes  were  daughters  of  Jupiterand 
Mnemosyne.  Their  names  were  Calliope,  Clio, 
Melpomene,  Thalia,  Erato,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore, 
Polyhymnia,  Urania.  They  were  frequent  visitors 
of  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Pierus,  &c. 
and  the  fountains  Castalius,  Aganippe,  &c.  from 
which  they  derived  various  names. 

5.  The  Parcas,  or  Fates,  decided  the  destinies  of 
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men,  by  spinning.  Clotho  helcl  the  distaff;  Lachesis 
spun,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

6.  The  Furies  were  Alecjo,  Tisiphone,  and  Me- 
gara. They  are  represented  with  snakes  instead  of 
hair,  having  wings,  and  holding  in  their  hands  a torch 
and  whip  to  torment  the  wicked. 

7.  Lares  were  household  gods  of  human  origin, 
which  presided  over  faniilies.  Their  images  were 
clad  in  skins  of  dogs,  and  placed  around  the  hearth, 
in  the  atrium  or  hall. 

8.  Penates  were  likewise  household  gods;  but 
differed  from  the  Lares,  by  their  heavenly  origin. — 
They  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house  called  Penetralia. 


CH-AP.  II. 

Of  Divine  Worship. 

I.  The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  in  prayers, 
lustrations,  sacrifices,  and  festivals. 

II.  Prayers  were  sometimes  made  in  a standing 
posture ; but  in  times  of  dangcr  or  urgencv,  on  the 
knees.  He  who  prayed,  first  raised  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  then  extended  it  towards  the  deity, which 
ceremony  was  called  ad-ora-tio.  He  afterwards 
tumed  towards  the  east,  and  stretching  forth  both 
hands  to  the  sky,  mentioned  his  requests. 

III.  Lustr.ations  were  made  of  water,  fire,  eggs, 
&c. ; and  they  were  iised  before  entrance  on  any 
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important  religious  duty,  viz.  before  setting  out  to 
the  teraples,  before  the  sacrifice,  before  initiation 
into  the  mysteries,  an^  before  solemn  vows  and 
prayers. 

2.  Lustrations  were  also  made  after  acts  by  which 
one  might  bc  polliited ; as  after  murder,  after  inter- 
course  between  the  sexes,  or  after  having  assisted 
at  a fiineral. 

IV.  Sacrifices  were  made  of  victims  whole  and 
sound  ('integrtE  et  sance).  But  all  victims  were  not 
indifferently  offered  to  all  gods. 

2.  A white  bull  wasan  acceptable  sacrifice  to  .Tn- 
pitcr ; an  ewe  to  Jiino;  black  victims,  bulls  espe- 
cially,  to  Pluto ; a bull  and  a horse  to  Neptune  j' 
the  horse  to  Mars  ; bullocks  and  lambs  to  Apollo, 
&c.  Sheep  and  goats  were  offered  to  various  deities. 

V.  The  ceremonies  used  in  sacrificing  were  as 
fojlow  : 

1.  The  victim,  having  its  horns  tipped  with  gold, 
and  its  head  crowned  with  wreaths  and  garlands, 
was  led  along  by  the  servants  of  the  priest,  called 
PopcE. 

2.  When  it  reached  the  altar,  the  olficiating  priest 
prayed  to  all  the  gods,  beginning  with  Janus,  and 
ending  with  Vesta,  during  which  time  the  people  ob- 
served  profound  silence. 

3.  A saltcd  cake  f mola J was  now  sprinkled  on  the  , 
head  of  the  victim,  which  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
called  immolatio,  and  the  frankincense  andwine  were 
poured  between  the  horns,  the  wine  having  been  first 
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tasted  by  the  priest  and  bystanders.  This  was  called 
libatio. 

4.  When  the  libation  was^over,  the  priest  pullcd 
the  longest  hairs  from  between  the  horns,  and  threw 
them,  as  first  oblations  (libamina  prima),  into  the 
fire. 

5.  The  victim  was  felled  by  the  Cultrarius,  and 
stabbed ; but  the  blood  was  caught  in  goblets,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  altar. 

6.  After  these  ceremonies,  it  was  cut  open  and 
flayed.  The  Aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  to  dis- 
cern  if  the  sacrifice  were  acceptable ; and  the  thighs, 
being  covered  with  fat,  were  placed  upon  the  altar, 
and  burned. 

7.  If  the  whole  victim  were  burned,  the  sacrifice 
« as  called  holo-caustum  ; if  only  a part,  the  remain- 
der  was  feasted  upon,  after  the  people  had  been  dis- 
missed  by  the  word  “ilicet,”  you  may  go. 

8.  There  was  a difference  i n the  manner  of  sacri- 
ficing  to  tlio  celestial  and  infernal  gods. 

9.  In  sacrificing  to  the  celestial  gods,  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  priest,  and  those  who  sacrificed,  should, 
after  purification,be  clothed  in  white,  and  that,  when 
they  prayed,  their  hands  and  eyes  should  be  raised 
towards  heavcn.  The  victim  was  also  white,  and  its 
hcad  raised. 

10.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were 
clad  in  black,  and  they  lowcred  to  the  earth  their 
hands  and  cycs  in  prayer.  Tlieir  victim  was  dark- 
colonrcd,  and  its  hcad  also  bcnt  towards  the  ground. 
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1 1.  Human  sacriScci  vvere  oiFered  among  the  Ro- 
mans.  Froni  Romulus,  so  latu  as  to  the  times  of 
Augustus  CiEsar,  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimcs 
were  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods. 

12.  The  general  of  an  army  might  devote,  not  only 
himself,  but  any  soldier  in  the  legion,  to  die  for  the 
public. 

13.  A law  was  made  against  human  sacrifices ; but 
they  were  continued,  in  despite  of  tliis,  by  the  fights 
of  gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre. 

VI.  Sacred  Festi vals  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  religious  Services  of  the  Romans. 

1.  They  were  instituted  in  honourof  various  deities. 
Some  were  celebrated  every  nionth. 

2.  They  became,  in  process  of  time,  so  numerous, 
that  the  emperor  Claudius  was  obliged  to  make  an 
edict  for  their  abridgment. 

3.  The  Saturnalia,  sacred  to  Saturn,  were  the  most 
celebrated  festivals.  Several  days  during  their  con- 
tinuance,  slaves  were  indulged  in  unbounded  liberty 
of  speech,  and  their  masters  were  obliged  to  wait  in 
attendance  upon  them. 

4.  Lupercalia  was  the  festival  of  Pan. — [See  its 
description,  Book  II.  chap.  4.  s.  iv.2.] 

5.  Festum  Anciliorum  was  the  festival  of  Mars. — 
[See  Book  II.  chap.  4.  s.  v.  2.] 

G.  Hilaria  was  the  festival  of  Cybele. — [See  Book  II. 
chap. 4.  s.vii.  2.] 

7.  Days  among  the  Romans  were  divided  into 
festi,  itrofcsti,  intercisi.  Dies  festi  were,  like  our  Sab- 
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baths,  sacred  to  religious  Services  only ; on  these, 
therefore,  festivals  were  celebrated : dies  profesti 
were  for  the  transaction  of  business : and  dies  inter- 
cisi were  half  holidays,  either  for  religion  or  business. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  General  Ministers  of  Religion. 

1.  The  ministers  of  religion  at  Rome  were  either 
general  or  particular — those  who  had  a right  to  in- 
terfere  in  the  Services  of  ali  the  gods,  or  those  whosc 
duty  was  confined  to  the  worship  of  one. 

II.  The  Principal  general  ministers  were  the  Pon- 
tifices, Augurs,  Epulones,  Haruspices,  Quindecera- 
viri,  and  Rex  Sacrorum ; the  Fratres  Ambarvales, 
Curiones,  and  Feciales,  were  also  general,  but  not 
of  so  much  consequence  or  authority. 

III.  The  Pontifices  were  a college  of  theinost 
rcspectable  men  of  the  state,  into  whose  hand  every 
thing  relative  to  religion  was  committed. 

2.  They  were  instituted  by  Nunia,  who  directed 
that  their  number  should  be  only  four ; but  they 
were  afterwards  encreased  to  eight;  and  then,  by 
Sylla,  to  fiftcen. 

3.  The  chief  of  the  college  was  called  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Ilis  power,  in  some  cases,  was  superior 
to  that  of  even  the  Consul  or  Tribune.  In  all  so- 
lemn  public  acts,  his  presence  was  requisite.  He  su- 
perintended  the  writing  of  the  public  annals,  and  the 
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continuation  of  tiic  calendar  called  Fasti  Kalendarcs. 
It  was  particularly  his  diity  to  regulate  and  protect 
the  Virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta.  The  hoiise  in  which 
he  lived  was  public,  and  called  Eegia. 

4.  In  certain  circumstauces.  Pontifices  had  the 
disposal  oflifeand  death;  and  all  difficult  cases  and 
questions,  arising  out  of  the  confused  traditionary 
System  of  Roman  policy,  were  perpetually  referred 
to  their  sacred  tribunal  and  unalterable  decision. 

5.  The  college  of  Pontifls  subsisted  from  the  rcign 
of  Numa  down  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  with  undi- 
minished  authority. 

IV.  The  Augures  were  another  college,  next  in 
order  and  unportance  to  the  PontiiFs,  and,  like  thein, 
consistingof  fifteen,  under  the  direction  of  one,  called 
Magister  Collegii.  It  was  their  duty  to  explain  all 
oniens;  and  in  such  estimation  was  their  Science 
held,  that  no  action  of  great  public  interest  was  un- 
dertaken  without  their  advice. 

2.  They  derived  their  knowledge  of  futurity  from 
five  sources : 

(1)  From  appcarances  in  the  heavens, 

(2)  From  birds, 

(3)  From  chickens, 

(4)  From  quadrupeds,  and 

(5)  From  unusual  occurrenccs. 

3.  — (1) — To  take  an  augury  from  observation  on 
the  heavens,  the  Augur  ascended  to  some  elevated 
place,  and  after  sacrifice  and  prayer,  sat  down,  with 
his  hcad  covered,  and  his  face  towards  the  cast,  .so 
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that  the  south  was  on  his  right  hand  and  the  north 
on  his  left. 

With  his  lituus,  or  wand,  he  marked  out  different 
regions  in  the  sky,  within  which  his  observations 
should  be  made.  Those  portents  which  happened 
on  the  left  hand  were  lucky  ; those  on  the  right,  un- 
lucky ; but  thunders  on  the  left  hand,  which  were  a 
good  omen  for  every  thing  else,  were  unlucky  for 
holding  comitia,  or  public  assemblies. 

Sometiines  the  Augur  looked  toward  the  south, 
instead  of  the  north,  and  in  this  case,  the  prodigies 
on  the  left  hand  were  bad,  and  those  on  the  right 
hand  favourable.  Auguries  from  tbunder  and  light- 
ning  could  only  be  taken  by  the  Magister  Collegii. 

4.  — (2) — Crowjjfipies,  owls,  &c.  furnished  the  Au- 
gurs  with  observations,  from  their  manner  *f  croaking 
or  singing,  and  were  therefore  called  oscines  : eagles, 
vultures,  buzzards,  from  their  manner  of  fljdng  ; and 
these  were  therefore  called  prcepetes. 

5.  — (3) — The  Augurs  kept  some  sacred  chickens 
(indli ),  under  the  care  of  one  of  themselves,  called 
Pullarius.  To  these  pullets  they  threw  down  corn  : 
if  they  flew  and  eat  it  greedily,  the  omen  was  good  ; 
but  if  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  or  scattered  it  with 
their  wings,  it  was  bad.  Their  other  obsen‘ations 
were  silly  enough,  but  this  exceeds  in  absurdity. 

6.  — (4j — If  wild  or  tame  beasts  appeared  in  an 
unusual  place — if  they  crossed  the  way — if  they  ran  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left ; the  Augurs  could  discern, 
from  such  trifles,  some  jiresagc  of  futurity. 
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7.  — (5) — All  unusual  occurrences,  called  dirce, 
were  important.  If  salt  were  spilled  on  the  table, 
if  a person  sneezed,  if  strange  voices  were  heard, 
strange  sigli  ts  observed,  or  any  tliing  of  this  kind — 
the  most  urgent  journeys  might  be  prevented — the 
leading  afiairs  of  the  state  altered  in  their  course — 
and  even  wars  undertaken  or  avoided. 

8.  Besides  these  methods,  the  Augurs  sometimes 
determined  matters  bylots  of  various  kinds,bynanies 
of  various  kinds,&c.;  and  all  such  diviners  were  called 
Sortilegi. 

9.  There  were  other  Augurs,  who  foretold  by  the 
stars,and  these  were  dcnoniinated  by  the  various  tities 
of  Astrologi,  Mathematici,  and  Genethliaci;  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaei  and  Babylonii,  because  astrology 
was  a favourite  Science  in  Chaldee  and  Babylon. 

10.  Cerriti  were  persons  disordered  in  their  imagi- 
nation,  whose  unconnecied  and  silly  talking  was 
thought  to  have  a reference  to  futurity,  as  if  these 
persons  were  inspired  by  Ceres.  The  Larvati  were 
like  these,  only  that  they  were  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  Lares.  Those  influenced  by  the 
inoon  Avere  called  Lunatici. 

V.  Haruspices  or  Aruspices  were  those  who  pro- 
phesied  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims — 
thence  properly  called  Extispices.  If  the  victim 
came  up  to  the  altar  quietly — feli  by  one  stroke — 
bled  frecly,  &c. — the  omens  were  good : if  the  re- 
verses of  these,  then  they  were  bad.  The  art  of 
Haruspices  was  called  Haruspicina. 
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2.  Haruspices  sometimes  divincd  froin  various 
prodigies,  as  well  as  the  Augurs ; but  their  profes- 
sion  was  not  accounted  so  honourable  as  augury. 
Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Haruspex. 

VI.  Epulones  were  seven  men  whose  duty  it  was 
to  regulate  ali  that  related  to  the  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments  of  the  gods — the  procession  and  feast  of 
Jupiter  especially.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Septemviri,  and  accounted  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  Augurs. 

VII.  The  Quindecemviri  were  fifteen  men  ap- 
pointed  to  consuit  the  Sibbyline  books,  on  affairs  of 
great  moraent  and  eraergency. 

2.  Their  origin  was  this : An  old  wonian  from  a 
foreign  country  carae  to  king  Tarquinius  Superbus 
with  nine  books,  which  she  oftered  to  sell  for  a cer- 
tain  sum  of  money.  The  king  refused  to  purchase ; 
and  she  returned,  after  having  burned  three,  to  de- 
mand  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Tarquin 
laughed  at  her  folly,  and  she  burned  three  more — 
then  demanded,  for  the  remaining  three,  her  former 
price.  Having  consulted  the  Augurs,  the  king  did 
at  length  purchase ; and  the  books  were  found  to 
contain  prophecies,  supposcd  to  relate  to  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

3.  Two  men,  the  Duumviri,  were  appointed  at 
first  to  take  care  of  them.  In  the  year  U.C.  387, 
ten  men  were  charged  with  this  duty,  called  Decem- 
viri, and  Sylla  afterwards  added  the  five. 

4 The  Sibbyline  books  were  deposited  in  a stono 
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chest,  below  thc  ground  of  ihc  Capitol ; but  this 
biiilcling  having  been  burned  in  the  Marsic  war,  the 
Sibbyline  books  were  consuined  also. 

o.  Alter  this  catastrophe,  ambassadors  were  sent 
into  variou.s  parts,  to  collect  all  tlie  prophecies  of  the 
Sibbyls  which  they  could  find ; and  their  collection 
formed  the  books  of  which  the  Quindecemviri  had 
charge. 

6.  The  college  of  the  Quindeceniviri  was  account- 
ed  very  bonourable.  All  the  mgmbers  were  exeinpt 
from  serving  in  the  army,  and  from  all  other  obliga- 
tioris whatever. 

VIII.  Rex  Sacrorum  was  the  high  priest  next  in 
authority  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  No  person 
could  hold  this  office  in  conjunction  with  any  other. 
The  name  of  Rex  was  given  because  he  who  suc- 
ceeded  to  this  dignity  execiited  the  duty  of  superin- 
tendence  over  all  the  sacred  rites,  which  by  ancient 
usage  had  devolved  upon  the  kings  themsclves. 

IX.  The  Fratres  Amuarvales  were  a highly  re- 
spectable  college  of  twelve  men,  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, who  offered  up  sacrificos  for  the  fertility  of 
the  ground.  Theybound  their  brows,  during  sacrifice, 
with  ears  of  corn,  while  the  pcople  were  crowned 
with  oak  leaves. 

X.  CuRio.NEs  were  parish  priests,  thus  instituted : 
When Romulus  divided  the  city into  three  wards,  and 
each  of  these  into  curiai  or  parishes,  he  ordained 
that  there  should  be  two  persons  set  ajiart  in  each 
curia,  to  sacrifice  for  all.  the  parishioners.  Sixty 
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per.sons,  who  were  scparatcd  for  this  purpose,  were, 
therefore,  properly  called  Curiones. 

XI.  Feciales  were  a college  of  sacred  per.sons, 
into  vvhose  charge  ali  concerns  relating  to  tlie  decla- 
ration  of  war  or  conclusion  of  peace,  were  cominitted. 

2.  Feciales  were  supreme  judges  in  every  thing 
relative  to  treaties.  The  head  of  their  college  was 
called  Pater  Patratus. 

3.  All  the  members  of  this  college,  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  iluty,  wore  a wreath  of  vervain 
around  their  heads ; and  bore  a branch  of  it  in  their 
hands,  when  they  made  peace,  of  which  it  was  an 
embleni. 


CHAP.  IV. 

0/  the  Mimsters  of  particular  Gods. 

I.  The  ministers  of  j>ariicxdar  deities,  whose  names 
niost  frequently  occur,  are  tlie  Flamines,  Vestals, 
Luperci,  Salii,  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  and  the  Galli. 

II.  Flamines  ^were  the  particular  priests  of  any 
god ; but  there  were  three  who  had  this  name  par- 
ticularly  appropriated  to  themselves,  viz. 

1.  Flamen  Dialis,  the  high-priest  of  Jupiter,  who 
was  next  in  authorit}’  to  the  I\cx  Sacrorum,  and  ho- 
noured  by  the  attendance  of  a lictor,  by  the  curule 
chair,  and  the  toga  prmtexta.  This  priest  was  sub- 
ject  to  many  little  re.strictions.  Ile  might  not  take 
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an  oath,  nor  stay  one  night  out  of  the  city,  nor  ride 
on  horseback,  &c, ; besides  which,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinqiiish  his  office  if  his  wife  died. 

2.  Flamen  Martialis,  who  was  higli-priest  of  Mars. 

3.  Flamen  Quirinalis,  the  high-priest  of  Romulus. 

These  were  three  chosen  from  amongst  the  patri- 

cians  by  the  people,  and  soleinniyinaugurated  to  their 
office  bv  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  college  of 
Augurs. 

II.  Vestales  Virgines  were  the  virgin  priestesses 
of  thegoddess  Vesta.  It  was  their  duty  to  preserve 
alive  continually  the  sacred  fire  of  the  goddess — to 
perform  all  the  rites  of  her  worship — and  to  keep, 
with  faithful  secresy,  the  image  of  Minerva,  called 
Palladium,  on  the  safety  of  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  foolishly  supposed  to  depend. 

2.  They  entered  upon  their  office  at  the  age  of 
six — were  employed  four  years  in  learning  the  cere- 
monies  of  their  ministry — spent  the  following  ten 
years  in  the  cxercise  of  their  sacerdotal  functions, 
and  ten  years  more  in  in  structing  noviciates. 

3.  Vestais  were  made  to  vow  the  strictest  chastity 
until  they  were  thirty  years  old,  affer  which  they 
might  raarry  if  they  chose.  If  any  one  broke  thLs 
vow,  she  was  buricd  alive  in  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
and  her  guilty  parainour  whippcd  to  death  in  the 
Forum. 

4.  These  priestesses  enjoyed  many  honours  and 
some  important  privileges.  In  public  they  had  a 
lictor  to  attcnd  thcm ; pnetors  and  consuis,  wlicii 
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they  met  them,  lowercd  their  fasces,  and  went  out 
of  their  way  to  show  them  respect ; and  if  a crimina], 
going  to  be  exeeuted,  accidentaliy  met  them,  he  was 
pardoned. 

5.  The  order  of  vestal  virgins,  vvhich  existed  be- 
fore  the  building  of  Rome,  was  abolished  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  after  havingremained  for  upwards 
of  a thousand  years. 

IV.  Luperci  were  the  priests  of  Pan,  and  thought 
to  be  the  most  ancient  order  at  Rome.  The}-  were 
divided  into  three  companies,  viz.  Fabiani,  Quinti- 
liani, and  Julii. 

2.  Lupercalia  was  the  festival  of  Pan.  It  was  ce- 
lebrated  annually  in  the  month  of  February.  On 
this  occasion,  after  the  sacrifice  of  a goat  and  dog, 
two  naked  boys  being  sprinkled  with  their  blood,  ran 
through  thecity,beating  everyperson  whom  they  met 
with  lashes  provided  for  the  purpose ; and  the  yoiing 
married  women  by  no  means  sought  to  avoid  them, 
supposing  that  to  be  thus  whipped  rendered  them 
more  fruitful. 

V.  Salii  were  the  twelve  priests  of  iNIars,  appoint- 
ed  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  ancilia  or  shields,  one 
of  which  was  supposed  to  have  dropped  from  heaven, 
in  the  rcign  of  Numa,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
healing  a great  plague,  which  had  destroycd  many 
people. 

2.  The  Festum  Anciliorum  was  celebrated  in  the 
montli  of  March.  The  priests,  during  the  procession, 
were  arraycd  in  scarlet  embroidered  tunies,  with 
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broad  belts  bound  by  brazen  dasps.  On  their  left 
arm  was  one  of  their  ancilia,  by  their  side  a sword, 
on  their  head  a helmet  -with  a long  apex  or  cone, 
and  in  their  right  hand  a spear.  Diuing  theproces- 
sion  they  clashed  these  arms  together,  and  danced 
at  the  same  time  to  the  sounds  which  they  were 
making. 

3.  The  luxurious  living  of  the  priests  of  Mars  be- 
came  proverbial — hence,  “ saliares  dapes  ” for  sump- 
tuous  entertainments.  The  three  seniors  of  the  order 
of  the  Salii  were  called  Praesul,  Vates,  and  Magister. 

VI.  Potitii  and  Pinarii  were  the  priests  of  Her- 
cules, instituted  by  Evander,  and  reported  to  have 
been  instructed  in  his  rites  by  Hercules  himself. 

VII.  Galu  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  is  the 
same  as  Rhea.  They  were  all  eunuchs.  Various 
names  were  given  to  them,  viz.  Curetes,  Idaei,  Cory- 
bantes, and  Dactyli.  Their  chief  priest  was  called 
Archigallus. 

2.  Hilaria  was  the  name  of  the  festival  of  Cybele. 
The  priests  celebrated  it  with  all  the  antics  and  ges- 
tures  of  mad  people,  dancing,  like  the  Salii,  in  ar- 
mour,  and  shouting,  making  a confused  noise  with 
various  nuisical  instruinents,  particularly  dniras  and 
cymbals ; sometimes  also  cuttlng  themselves,  and 
uttering  the  inost  dreadful  imprecations. 
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BOOK  III. 

OF  THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UOMANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Conccrning  ihe  varioiis  foniis  of  Government. 

1.  Thrce  fornis  of  governnient  were  at  different 
periods  established  at  Rome — the  Rcgal,  Republican, 
and  Impcrial.  The  Regal  continued  for  nearly  230 
years ; the  Republican  for  about  430j  and  tlie  Impe- 
rial,  until  the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  for  a little 
moro  than  500  years. 

IT.  The  Regal  govcrnracnt  conferred  upon  the 
king  the  honour  of  generaiship  over  the  national  ar- 
niies,  in  war ; the  authority  of  chicf  niagistratc,  in 
peace ; and  supreinacy  in  all  matters  relative  to 
religion. 

2.  The  king  had  a senate  of  aged  and  wise  men 
for  his  counsellors  : to  these  he  inentioned  his  pians, 
which,  after  having  obtaincd  their  sanction,  were  af- 
tcrwards  referred  for  ratification  to  the  people. 

3.  To  connect  his  subjects  more  finnly  togethor, 
Romulus  divided  thein  all  into  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians.  Patricians  wcre  the  patrons  of  the  Plebcians, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  thcin,  givc  thcin 
counscl,  and  be  to  thein,  in  nll  respcct.s,  what  a fathcr 
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is  to  his  Family.  It  wms  the  duty  of  Plebeians,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  support  in  every  case  their  pa- 
trons,  both  with  their  inost  active  exertions  and  their 
property.  He  who  broke  these  engagenients  was 
deeined  infamous,  and  an  ontlaw. 

4.  The  people,  therefore,  though  in  name  the  least, 
were  in  reality  the  highest  order  in  the  original  state 
of  the  regal  governnient  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
policy  of  Servius  Tullius  deprived  them  of  their 
power. 

5.  Under  former  kings,  lloman  citizens  voted  in 
any  public  affair — cither  individually,  and  then  a 
majority  of  votes  decided — or  by  parishes,  [Curiaj, 
see  Book  II.  chap.  3,  s.  x.]  and  then  the  majority  of 
parishes  carried.  In  both  cases  the  vote  of  a poor 
man  was  equal  to  that  of  the  richest,  so  that  nuinbers 
always  had  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  state. 
Now  it  was  the  policy  of  Servius  Tullius  to  have  the 
constitution  governed  by  a balance  of  property,  ra- 
ther  than  by  a balance  of  nwirbers.  To  effect  this, 
he  divided  all  the  subjects  of  the  state  into  six  clas- 
ses, according  to  their  property,  and  again  subdivided 
cach  of  these  classes  into  smaller  divisions,  called 
centuries.  He  then  ordained  that  assemblies  of 
these  centuries  should  be  held ; that  the  most  im- 
portant  business  of  the  state  should  be  transacted  in 
them  ; and  that  every  business  brought  before  them 
should  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  centuries,  and 
not,  as  before,  by  the  votes  of  individuals  or  pa- 
rishes. 
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6.  The  scherae  which  he  devised  was  thus  r^u- 
lated ; 
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7.  By  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  class, 
which  was  composed  of  ali  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
and  which  contained  in  reality  a smaller  number  of 
persons  than  any  other  of  the  classes,  had  yet  three 
votes  more  than  they  all  piit  together ; so  that  the 
power  was  entu'ely  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
poor.  It  was  one  consolation  to  theni,  however, 
that  the  necessary  taxes  were  now  to  be  levied  ac- 
cording  to  the  centuries ; so  that,  if  the  rich  pos- 
sessed  in  the  assemblies  of  centuries  an  hundred 
times  more  influence  than  the  poor,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  an  hundred  fold  more  of  taxes  to- 
wards  the  necessary  supplies  of  the  state. 
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III.  The  Republic  of  Rome  was  at  first  com- 
posed  of  an  ultra  aristocracy  and  a jealous  demo- 
cracy,  k«pt  together  by  personn  who,  under  different 
names,  exercised  tlie  full  authority  of  kings. 

2.  The  Union  of  three  so  different  fornis  of  govern- 
inent  was  likely  to  produce  a systera  which  would  for 
the  most  part  be  free  from  the  greater  eviis  incident 
to  each,  and  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  a pro- 
per  balance  of  power  nicely  pfeserved. 

3.  Yet  the  Roman  republic  was  far  from  being  a 
happy,  regular,  or  peaceful  government.  The  senate 
and  people  were  frequently  at  variance  ; and  the  re- 
suit of  their  dissentions  would  on  various  occasions 
have  proved  fatal,  if  extraordinary  ofhcers  had  not 
been  opportunely  created,  endowed  with  absolute 
authority  to  put  into  hasty  execution  the  mature 
counsels  of  wisdom  which  such  emergencies  re- 
quired. 

4.  The  republic  owed  its  glory  to  the  emulation 
and  ambition  of  its  Consuis,  who,  being  annually 
elected,  endeavoured  to  advance  the  general  good 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  continuance  of  their 
authority.  And  it  owed  its  stability  to  that  love  of 
country  which  animated  every  bosom,  and  had  been 
inspired  by  their  religion  and  the  liberty  of  citi- 
zenship. 

5.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  republic,  its  offi- 
cers,  and  laws,  are  described  in  the  following  chap- 
ters. 

IV.  The  Imperial  government  vested  all  the  au- 
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thority  in  one  man,  wlio,  ihough  absolute,  (Icgibnt 
solutus, J governed  under  the  fornis  of  the  republic. 


CHAF.  II. 

Of  the  Legislalive  Avthorities. 

1.  The  legislative  authorities  of  the  republic  were 
the  Senate,  and  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Centuriata, 
and  Tributa. 

II.  The  Senate  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  an- 
cient  Romans. 

2.  Its  ordinary  sittings,\vhich  were  usually  in  some 
temple  (for  there  was  no  regular  senate-house)  took 
place  on  the  kalends  and  ides  of  every  month,  and 
formerly  on  the  nones  also. 

3.  The  raagistrates  who  had  power  to  convene  the 
senate  were  theDictator,  Consuis, Prmtors,  Tribunes, 
and  Interre.K. 

4.  The  power  of  the  senate  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  money — the  guardianship  of 
religion — thegift  ofprovinces  to  the  Consuis  andPrm- 
tors — the  cognizance  of  public  crimes — thereception 
of  foreign  ambassadors — the  decision  of  disputes  be- 
tween  the  rival  cities  of  their  allies — the  absolute 
interpretation  of  the  laws — the  postponement  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  people — and  the  power  of  creating 
a Dictator. 

5.  Sometimes  Consuis  were  invested  bythe  senate 
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with  Jictatorial  or  absolute  authority  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people,  and  with  full  povvers  to 
raise  armies  and  carry  on  war  withoiit  the  sanction 
of  the  people.  The  decree  of  the  senate  conveying 
this  authority  was  couched  in  these  words  ; “ Dent 
operam  Consules  ne  quiddetrbneriti  respubliea  caperet" — 
(let  the  Consuis  take  care  that  the  republic  receive 
no  harm);  and  this  was  called  the  extremum  vel 
ultimum  decretum. 

6.  Senators,  before  they  came  to  the  senate,  werc 
always  supposed  to  have  made  thelr  private  devotions 
before  an  altar  to  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  se- 
nate should  be  held,  with  offerings  of  frankincense 
and  wine. 

7.  Before  the  business  of  the  senate  commenced, 
the  presiding  magistrate  first  offered  sacrifices  and 
con-sulted  the  Aruspices.  The  president  then  askcd, 
concerning  the  subject  of  meeting,  the  opinion  of  ali 
present,  beginning  with  the  Consuis  elect,  the  Prin- 
ceps Senatus  (he  that  was  first  on  the  roll  of  sena- 
tors which  was  kept  by  the  Censor)  and  so  on  with 
the  others,  according  to  their  rank  and  standing. 

8.  A decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a separa- 
tion  of  the  members  f per  discessionem J,  that  is,  by 
those  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  going  to  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  those  who  were  of  a different 
sentiment  going  to  the  othcr  side  ; hence  the  phrase 
“ Ire  pedibus  in  sententiam  alicujus." 

9.  An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called 
tctialus  legitimus  ; an  extraordinary  meeting,  senatus 
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edictiis  : to  ask  an  opinion  relative  to  a motion,  rogare 
sententiam : to  cause  delay  to  a motion,  moram  fa- 
cere : to  make  a motion,  or  lay  any  business  before 
the  senate,  referre  ad  senatum ; a decree  of  the 
senate,  senatus  consultum  vel  decretum:  an  opi- 
nion  of  the  senate,  when  the  passing  of  its  decree 
was  prevented  by  a Tribune,  senatus  auctoritas:  and 
the  interference  of  a Tribune  was  called  inter- 
cessio. 

10.  After  all  the  business  had  ended,  the  presiding 
magistrate  exclaimed,  “ Non  amplius  vos  moramur f 
{yie.  detain  you  no  longer) ; and  by  these  words  he 
was  said,  mittere  senatum,  to  dismiss  the  senate. 

ITI.  Senatoks  were  distinguished  by  a particular 
habit  called  tunica  laticlavia,  and  by  shoes  called 
calcei  lunati. — [See  BookV.  chap.  2.] 

2.  The  age  which  qualified  for  admission  into  the 
senate  was  twenty-seven,  when  the  ofBce  of  trea- 
surer  ( Qucestor)  might  be  held ; and  the  least  value 
of  property  requisite  was  800  sestertia.  Augustus 
raised  this  to  1200,  and  supplied  the  remainder  to 
those  senators  who  were  not  so  rich.  A sestertium 
was  equal  to  £8:1:  54. 

3.  The  number  of  senators  varied  with  the  times. 
Under  Romulus,  it  was  100.  From  his  time  until 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  it  averaged  about  300. 
After  the  death  of  Julius  Ctesar,  it  was  1000 ; but 
Augustus  reduced  it  to  COO. 

4.  The  senators  whom  Brutus  added,  after  the 
cxpulsion  of  Tarquin,  were  called  Conscripti,  (the 
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cnrolled).  In  process  of  time,  this  title  was  appliecl 
to  them  all  indiscriminately. 

IV.  Comitia  were  asserablies  of  the  people,  law- 
fully  convened,  to  decide,  under  the  presidency  of 
some  magistrate,  concerning  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency  of  public  measures. 

V.  Comitia  Curiata  were  assemblies  of  the  va- 
rious  curim  or  parishes  into  which  the  city  was  di- 
vided.  They  met  in  that  part  of  the  Forum  called 
Comitium. 

2.  These  assemblies  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  military  command,  and  establishing  laws 
relative  to  religion  or  testaments  ; but  they  were  not 
so  frequent  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  common- 
wealth  as  at  the  beginning. 

3.  No  person  was  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  who  did  not  actually  reside  in  some  one  of 
the  parishes  into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  divided. 

VI.  Comitia  Centuriata  were  assemblies  of  the 
various  centuries  into  which  the  sLx  classes  of  the 
people  were  divided. — [See  Booklll.  c.  1.  s.iv.] 

2.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  first  class  were 
termed  classici,  by  way  of  pre-eminence — hence 
axLclores  classici,  respectable  or  Standard  aiithors ; 
those  of  the  last  class,  who  had  no  fortune,  were 
called  capite  censi,  or  inolctarii ; and  those  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes  were  all  said  to  be  in/ra  classem 
— below  the  class. 

3.  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  most  important 
of  all  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  these,  laws 
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were  enactecl,  magistrates  elected,  and  crimiiials 
tried.  Their  meeting  was  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  these  assemblies  should 
have  been  summoned  seventeen  days  previously  to 
their  meeting,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have 
time  to  reflect  on  the  business  which  was  to  be 
transacted. 

5.  Candidates  for  any  public  office,  who  Vere  to 
be  elected  here,  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  names 
before  the  comitia  were  summoned.  Those  who  did 
so  were  said  to  peter.e  consulatum  vel  prccturam,  &c. ; 
and  they  wore  a white  robe,  called  toga  candida,  to 
denote  the  purity  of  their  motives,  on  which  account 
they  were  called  candidati. 

6.  Candidates  went  about  to  solicit  votes  ( ambire ), 
accompanied  by  a nomenclator,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  whisper  the  names  of  those  whose  votes  they  de- 
sired ; for  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  insuit  not  to 
know  the  name  of  a Roman  Citizen. 

7.  Centuria  prcerogativa  was  that  century  which 
obtained  by  ballot  the  privilege  of  voting  first. 

8.  When  the  centuria  praerogativa  had  been  elect- 
ed, the  presiding  magistrate,  sitting  in  a tent  ( taber- 
naculum ),  called  upon  it  to  come  and  vote.  All  that 
century  then  immediately  separated  themselves  frora 
the  rest,  and  entered  into  one  of  the  enclosed  places 
for  tlje  centuries,  called  septa  or  ovilia.  Going  into 
these,  they  had  to  cross  over  a little  bridge  ( pons)  ; 
hence  the  phrase  de  ponte  dejici — to  be  deprived  of 
the  elective  franchise. 
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9.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  septum  stood  officers, 
called  Diribitores,  who  handed  waxen  tablets  to  the 
voters,  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  written 
upon  them.  The  voter  then  putting  a mark  (punc- 
tus ) on  the  narae  of  hira  for  whora  he  voted,  threw 
the  tablet  into  a large  chest,  and,  when  all  weredone, 
the  votes  were  counted. 

10.  It  the  votes  of  a century  for  different  magis- 
trates,  or  respecting  any  law,  were  equal  when 
counted,  the  vote  of  the  entire  century  was  not 
reckoned  among  the  votes  of  the  other  centuries  ; 
but  in  triais  of  life  and  death,  if  the  tablets  pro  and 
con  were  equal,  the  crirainal  was  acquitted. 

11.  The  candidate  for  whora  the  greatest  nuraber 
of  centuries  voted,  was  duly  elected,  ( renundatus 
est ) : when  the  votes  were  unanimous,  he  was  said 
ferre  omne  punctum — to  be  completely  euccessful. 

12.  When  a law  was  proposed,  two  ballots  were 
given  to  each  voter ; one,  with  U.  R.  written  upon 
it,  for  Uti  Rogas — as  you  propose ; and  the  other 
with  A.  for  Antiquo — I ara  for  the  old  one. 

13.  In  voting  on  an  impeachment,  one  tablet  was 
marked  with  A.  for  Absolvo — I acquit ; hence  this 
letter  was  called  Utera  salutaris ; the  other  with  C. 
for  Condemno,  I condemn ; hence  C.  was  called  Utera 
tristis. 

VII.  Comitia  Tributa  were  asserablies  of  the 
tribes,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
influence  which  the  rich  possessed  in  the  comitia 
centuriata. 
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2.  In  comitia  tributa,  rich  and  poor,  who  had  the 
right  of  citizenship,  possessed  equal  votes  ; and  every 
individual  had  privilege  to  vote  who  had  the  full 
right  of  a Roraan  citizen,  whether  he  dwelt  in  Rome 
or  not. 

3.  The  number  of  tribes  was  at  first  three,  after- 
wards  thirty-five.  The  country  tribes  {tribits  rusticcB) 
were  accounted  most  honourable. 

4.  In  these  assemblies,  ali  inferior  city  magistrates, 
such  as  jEcliles,  Quaestors,  &c.  were  created;  priests, 
such  as  Pontifices,  Augures,  Feciales,  &c.  were  or- 
dained ; those  laws  were  made  called  Plehucita ; and 
trials  were  held  concerning  fines. 

5.  Comitia  tributa  were  held  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius, when  magistrates  were  to  be  elected  ; but  when 
laws  were  to  be  made,  or  trials  held,  they  were  com- 
monly  in  the  Forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  Capitol 
and  Circus  Flaminius. 

C.  These  assemblies  were  summoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  comitia  ; but  thunder  or  lightning 
put  a stop  to  their  transactions.  It  was  a constant 
rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fiJgente 
cum  populo  agi  nefas  esse — ’tis  impious  to  transact 
business  with  the  people  if  Jupiter  thunder. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  ordinarj/  Magistrates  under  ihe  Republic. 

1.  The  Principal  ordinary  magistrates  under  the 
republic  were  the  Consuis,  Practors,  Censors,  Tri- 
bunes  of  the  people,  .lEdiles,  and  Quaestors. 

II.  CoNSULS,  two  in  number,  were  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  Roman  republic.  They  had  authority 
over  all  others,  except  the  Tribunes.  They  com- 
nianded  the  armies  in  war,  levied  soldiers,  appointed 
their  pay,  and  named  their  officers.  They  assembled 
the  senate  and  people  when  they  chose,  laid  before 
them  what  they  pleased,  and  exeeuted  their  de- 
crees.  They  received  all  letters  from  foreign  pro- 
vinces  and  kingdoms ; gave  audience  to  ambassadors ; 
and,  in  fine,  succeeded  to  all  the  powers,  without  the 
name,  of  kings. 

2.  The  insignia  of  Consuis  were : a robe,  called 
Inga  preetexta — an  ivory  chair  of  state,  called  sella 
curulis — an  ivory  sceptre,  scipio  eburneus — and  the 
fasces,  a bundle  of  rods  tied  together,  with  an  axe  in 
the  centre,  carried  before  them  by  sergeants  called 
lictors. 

3.  Consuis  were  elected  annually.  Their  election 
took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  August;  but  their  entrance  into  office  was 
not  untii  the  Ist  of  January  following.  This  interval 
was  allowed  them  that  they  might  make  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  the  afliiirs  of  the  republic  ; and 
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during  its  continuance  they  were  called  Cumulet 
designati. 

4.  The  Licinian  law  ordained  that  one  of  the  Con- 
suis shouid  be  Plebeian.  The  insignia  above  men- 
tioned  were  enjoyed  by  the  Consuis  alternately  every 
month ; but  their  authority  was  equal,  except  in 
some  minor  matters,  where  he  who  hati  most  chil- 
dren  was  allowed  the  presidency. 

5.  It  was  requisite,  before  obtaining  a consiilship, 
that  the  candidate  shouid  have  previously  filled  the 
offices  of  Quaestor,  iEdile,  and  Praetor.  The  legal 
age,  therefore,  for  entering  on  the  consuiship,  must 
have  been  forty-three. 

6.  Consuis,  iramediately  on  their  entrance  into 
office,  cast  lots,  (provided  they  could  not  otherwise 
agree,)  for  the  provinces  which  they  were  to  have 
in  charge,  if  this  luatter  had  not  been  previously 
settled  by  the  senate. 

7.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
sul became  i’ttle  more  than  nominal,  though  their 
insignia  were  apparently  more  honourable.  Under 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  tlie  year  U.  C.  1293,  Con- 
suis ceased  to  be  elected. 

III.  PRiETORS  were  officers  elected  annuali}',  and 
next  in  dignity  to  the  Consuis,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
administer  justice  to  the  people  during  the  occa- 
sional  absence  of  the  Consuis  on  foreign  war. 

2.  The  whole  authority  ol  the  Prmtor  was  com- 
prehended  in  the  words  do,  dico,  addico — I give,  pro- 
nounce,  adjudge  ; i.  e.  it  was  coiffineil  to  the  giving 
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of  fornis  of  writs,  &c.,  the  pronouncing  sentences, 
and  the  adjudication  of  the  goods  of  a debtor  to  a 
a creditor,  or  matters  of  this  kind. 

3.  There  were  two  Praetors  for  the  city  of  Rome — 
one  for  strangers,  who  was  £hence  called  Prcetor 
Peregrinus;  and  the  other  for  citizens,  Prcetor  Ur- 
banus. On  their  entrance  into  office,  they  drew  lots 
ainong  themselves  for  these  situations. 

4.  Beside  the  city  Pnetors,  there  was  an  indefi- 
nite nuniber  of  others  sent  to  the  provinces,  over 
many  of  which  they  were  supreme  governors. 

5.  Praetors  were  honoured  with  the  toga  praetexta, 
the  curule  chair,  and  with  two  lictors  within  the  city 
and  six  without,  bearing  the  fasces  without  the  se- 
curis. 

6.  When  the  Praetor  Urbanus  entered  upon  his 
office,  he  swore  to  observe  the  laws,  and  then  pub- 
lished  an  edict  or  system  of  rules,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  administer  justice  for  the  year.  These,  if 
framed  by  himself,  were  called  Nova  Edicta  ; if  co- 
pied  from  others,  Tralatitia.  AU  of  these  edicts  were 
collected,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  into 
one  code,  called  Edictum  Perpetuum. 

IV.  Censors  were  two  officers,  chosen  every  five 
years,  to  guard  and  inspect  the  morals  and  estimate 
the  fortunes  of  the  people.  They  were  generally 
chosen  from  among  those  individuals  who  had  filled 
the  consular  office  with  most  respectability ; and  on 
this  account  they  were  honoured  with  all  the  insignia 
of  Consuis,  except  the  fasces. 
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2.  Censors  had  it  in  their  power  to  exclude  a se- 
nator from  the  senate,  and  make  him  pay  a fine ; they 
could  deprive  a knight  of  his  horse;  remove  a re- 
spectable  Citizen  from  his  own  tribe  to  one  that  was 
lower ; and  deprive  any  one  of  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship,  except  liberty,  for  any  base  or  improper 
conduct. 

3.  The  authority  of  Censors  did  not  extend  to 
public,  but  private  crimes,  such  as — if  one  contracted 
debt  without  reason,  behaved  cowardly  in  war,  or 
perjured  himself ; if  a man  remained  too  long 
unmarried,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a fine,  called  JEs 
'uxorium. 

4.  As  the  sentence  of  Censors  f Animadversio 
Censoria),  only  affected  a person’s  character,  it  was 
therefore  properly  called  Ignominia.  Yet  even  this 
was  not  unchangeable ; the  people  or  next  censors 
might  reverse  it. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  revision  of  niorals,  Censors 
had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets — ir.aking  roads, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts — preventing  private  persons 
from  occupying  public  propertj* — and  frequently  of 
imposing  taxes. 

6.  A census  was  taken  by  these  officers,  every  five 
years,  of  the  number  of  the  people,  the  araount  of 
their  fortunes,  the  number  of  slaves,  &c.  Afler  this 
census  had  been  taken,  a sacrifice  was  made  of  a sow, 
a sheep,  and  a bull — hence  called  suove-iaurilia.  As 
this  took  place  only  every  five  years,  that  space  of 
time  was  called  a lustrum,  because  the  sacrifice  was 
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a lustration  oflfered  for  ali  the  [leople  ; and  therefore 
condere  lustrum  means  to  finish  the  census. 

V.  Tribones  were  ten  officers  elected  annually  in 
the  comitia  tributa,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  patrician.s. 

2.  Tribunes  were  always  plebeian,  either  by  birth 
or  adoption.  They  entered  on  their  office  the  lOth 
of  December,  but  were  allowed  no  external  marks 
of  dignity,  except  a viator  or  beadle,  who  accom- 
panied  them. 

3.  The  entire  authority  of  Tribunes  was  compre- 
hended  in  one  word.  Veto — I forbid.  Their  inter- 
ference  in  any  case,  with  this  word,  was  called 
Intercessio. 

4.  The  persons  of  Tribunes  were  sacred.  This 
made  them  gradually  so  presumptuous,  that  they  did 
almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  negatived  the 
decrees  of  the  senate — prevented  the  enrolment  of 
armies — the  payment  of  tribute — the  election  or  the 
actions  of  other  and  superior  magistrates. 

5.  One  Tribune  might  negative  by  his  veto  the 
proceedings  of  ali  the  others.  This  law  furnished 
thosewho  wished  to  check  the  tribunitian  authority 
with  the  most  effectual  means.  They  had  only  to 
gain  over  one  of  the  Tribunes  to  their  party,  and 
when  his  veto  was  interposed,  the  others  were  of 
little  value, 

6.  Comitia  tributa  were  convened  by  the  Tribunes 
and  the  laws  of  the  people  f Plebiscita J enacted  un- 
der their  authority. 
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7.  In  the  time  of  the  Eraperors,  thc  office  of  Tri- 
bune continuecl,  but  the  power  was  only  a shatlow. 
Their  authority  was  decreed  by  obsequious  senators 
to  the  Emperors  theinselves ; hence  they  were  Tn- 
bunitia  potestate  donati. 

VI.  .diDiLES  were  created  to  take  care  of  ali  pub- 
lic  buildings  and  works  of  the  city ; also  to  superin- 
tend  markets,  taverns,  &c. 

2.  There  were  two  kinds  of  ./Ediles — Curules  and 
Plebis.  jEdiles  Plebis  were  chosen  from  among  the 
people : iEdiles  Curules,  who  were  the  more  re- 
spectable,  from  among  the  patricians.  These  derived 
their  name  from  the  privdlege  which  they  enjoyed  of 
using  the  ivory  chair  of  state,  ( Sella  Curulis ). 

3.  The  exhibition  of  public  games  belonged  to  the 
jEdiles,  especially  the  Curule  ,•  and  as  these  were 
frequently  young  men,  aspiring  to  the  higher  ho- 
nours,  they  usually  went  to  the  greatest  expense  with 
thera,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  people. 

4.  The  persons  of  jEdiles  were  sacred,  as  well  as 
Tribunes.  They  enjoyed  an  honourable  distinction 
in  the  senate,  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga 
praetexta. 

VII.  QujEstors  were  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  They  en- 
tertained  foreign  ambassadors,  exacted  public  taxes, 
preserved  the  .sil ver  militarystandards,  superintended 
the  funerals  of  those  who  were  buried  at  public  ex- 
pense, had  a seat  in  the  senate,  and  were  possessed 
of  a certain  jurisdiclion. 
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2.  Two  QuEestors  remained  at  Rome,  callcd  Quces- 
tres  Urbani.  Besides  these,  there  were  Quaslores 
Provinciales  or  Militares,  whose  office  it  was  to  at- 
tend  Consuis  or  Prastors  to  their  provinces. 

3.  When  the  governor  of  a province  was  absent, 
Quaistors  usually  filled  his  place.  For  the  legions, 
they  perforraed  all  the  duties  that  usually  devolve 
upon  the  commissaries  of  our  armies,  and  that  part 
of  the  camp  where  was  their  tent,  was  called  Qiucs- 
torium. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Extraordinary  Officers  under  ilie  RepttMic. 

1.  The  Principal  extraordinary  officers  under  the 
republic  were  the  Dictator,  Decemviri,  and  Military 
Tribunes. 

II.  The  Dictator  was  an  officer  created  only  in 
times  of  great  danger  and  emergency,  by  the  advice 
of  the  senate  and  nomination  of  the  Consul — su- 
preme both  in  peace  and  war,  ivnd  above  all  law. 

2.  He  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with 
their  fasces  and  secures,  and  had  an  officer  to  assist 
him,  callcd  Magister  Equitum,  who  was  of  great 
respectabilitv,  being  commonly  chosen  from  among 
those  who  were  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity. 

3.  It  was  the  design  of  the  republic  that  a Dic- 
tator should  resign  his  authority  so  soon  as  the 
business  for  which  hc  was  created  had  been  settlcd. 
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4.  Though  the  authority  of  the  Dictator  was  abso- 
lute, yet  it  must  have  been  a great  chcck  on  him,  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned  for  any  impropriety  of 
conduct,  by  the  people,  as  soon  as  he  had  abdi- 
cated. 

5.  While  a Dictator  continued  in  office,  ali  other 
officers  either  entirely  relinquished  their  duties,  or 
acted  without  their  usual  insignia. 

III.  Decemviri  were  ten  inen  appointed,  U,C.300, 
to  frame  a code  of  laws  which  would  be  constant 
and  imrautable.  The  twelve  tables,  which  were  the 
constant  rulc  of  public  and  private  right,  were  framed 
by  them. 

2.  The  Decemvirs  were  endowed  with  supreme 
power  so  long  as  they  were  engaged  in  e.xecuting  the 
work  for  which  they  were  appointed ; but  after  two 
years,  having  abused  their  authority,  and  begun  to 
act  tyrannically,  they  were  deposed,  and  ali  either 
perished  in  prison  or  died  in  exile. 

IV.  Military  Tribuxes,  with  consular  power, 
were  officers,  six  in  number,  created  instead  of  Con- 
suis, at  the  instigation  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  entirely  excluded  froni  civil 
honours. 

2.  Of  Military  Tribunes,  threc  ought  to  have 
been  plebeian,  and  three  patrician ; but  this  was 
little  attended  to,  and  the  order  itself  subsisted 
only  from  the  year  U.  C.  310  to  U.  C.  387,  af- 
ter which  the  rcgular  consulship  was  again  esta- 
blishcd. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Provincial  Officers. 

[.  The  i)rincipal  provincial  governors  employed 
under  the  Roman  naine  were  Proconsuls,  Proprae- 
tors,  Quajstors,  Legati,  and  Procurators. 

II.  The  difterence  between  Proconsuls  and  Puo- 
PR.ETORS  was  little  more  than  noininal. 

2.  Every  province,  whether  consular  or  praeto- 
rian,  was  divided  into  a certain  nuinber  of  circuits, 
( conventus J ; the  principal  towns  in  each  of  which 
were  visited  by  the  governor,  (Proconsul  or  Pro- 
l>rsetor,)  in  rotation,  until  he  had  finished  the  annual 
tenn  of  his  authority.  The  object  of  this  visitation 
was  to  administer  justice  to  the  people,  like  our 
judges,  and  to  decide  between  them  those  matters 
which  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 

3.  The  retinue  of  Proconsuls  and  Propraetors  was 
composed  of  young  officers,  the  sons  of  noblemen, 
who  went  out  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  becoine 
acquainted  with  public  affairs.  These,  froin  the  inti- 
niacy  which  they  usually  had  with  the  governor,  were 
called  Contubernales. 

4.  If  a provincial  governor  behaved  improperly  in 
office,  he  was  liable  to  a trial,  when  he  had  to  vacate 
his  situation.  Usual  charges  were — for  extortion 
( repetundarum  J,  for  embezzling  the  public  money 
(peculatus ),  or  for  treason  ( crimen  majestatis). 
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III.  Qu^stors  were  next  in  dignity  to  the  Pro- 
consuls  and  Proprators. 

IV.  Legati  were  those  next  in  authority  to  the 
Quaestors,  and  appointed  either  by  the  senate  or 
president  of  the  province,  who  was  then  said  to 
aliquem  sibi  legare. 

2.  The  office  of  Legati  was  very  dignified  and 
honourable.  They  acted  as  lieutenants  or  deputies 
in  any  business  for  whicli  they  were  appointed,  and 
were  sometimes  allowed  the  honour  of  lictors. 

V.  Under  the  Eraperors,  beside  the  govemor  of 
a province,  there  was  an  officer  called  Procurator. 
It  was  his  duty  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  revenue. 

2.  A Procurator  was  sometimes  entrusted  with 
the  authority  of  Proconsul  in  some  district  of  a pro- 
vince which  was  too  large  for  the  visitation  of  the 
governor.  Pontius  Pilate  was  Procurator  of  Judea, 
which  was  only  a part  of  the  province  of  S}Tia. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Imperial  Alagislrates. 

I.  Distinguished  imperial  officers  were  the  Pro- 
fectus Urbi,  Profectus  Protorio,  Profectus  An- 
nono, Profectus  Militaris  jErarii,  and  Profectus 
Classis. 

II.  Pr/efectus  Urbis  was,  as  it  were,  the  substi- 
tute of  the  ~Empei:or  ('vicarius  J ; an  officer  whose 
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authority  was  very  great,  not  «nly  in  the  city,  luit 
within  a hundred  miles  ofit  (intra  centesimum  ab  urbe 
lapidem J.  Except  that  the  Praefectus  Urbis  pos- 
sessed  more  power,  his  office  was  very  like  that  of 
Lord  Mayor  amongst  us. 

2.  The  Praefect  of  the  city  exeeuted  many  of  the 
duties  of  Praetor  and  jEdile.  He  administei'ed  jus- 
tice  between  masters  and  slaves ; punished  civil  fraud, 
and  ali  transgressions  against  public  order  j and  he 
superintended  the  provisions  and  buildings  of  the 
public. 

III.  Praefectus  PraEtorio,  the  commander  of  the 
Praetorian  cohort,  or  EmperoPs  body  guard. 

2.  The  authority  of  this  officer  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  the  Emperor ; but  it  was  sometimes  so 
great,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the- 
Emperor’s,  ( non  midtum  abfuerat  ab  principatu  J. 
Trials  and  appeais  were  brought  before  the  Praeto- 
rian Prefect,  and  from  his  decision  therewas  noappeal 
but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

3.  The  office  of  Praetorian  Prefect  was  divided  by 
Constantine  among  four ; and  its  duties  were  changed 
from  a military  into  a civil  character. 

IV.  PraEfkctus  Annon.e — he  who  had  the 
charge  of  procuring  corn  for  the  people.  As  the 
subsistence  of  the  Romans  depended,  in  a great  inea- 
sure,  on  the  exertions  of  this  officer,  he  was  conse- 
quently  possessed  of  rauch  authoritj'. 

V.  Pr.efectus  Militabis  jEraru — the  treasurer 
of  the  army  fund. 
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VI.  Praefectus  Classis — the  lord  admiral.  Two 
fleets  were  stationed,  by  Augustus,  one  at  Itavenna, 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  jMisenuin,  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  Prafect. 

VII.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  offices  of 
great  importance  constituted  under  the  Emperors ; 
but  in  general  the  nanies  of  those  who  filled  theui 
sufficiently  explain  their  duty. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Inferior  Officers. 

I.  Inferior  public  characters,  whose  names  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  Roman  history,  are — 
Praecones,  Scribae,  Lictores,  Accensi,  Viatores,  and 
the  Carnifex. 

, II.  Pr^;cones — public  criers  or  heralds.  They 
commanded  silence  in  court  by  sajnng  “ silete f or 
“ tacete  and  at  sacrifices,  by  crying  aloud  '‘favete 
linguis  f or  “ ore  favete.”  In  assemblies  of  the 
people,  they  called  upon  the  tribes  and  centuries  to 
vote,  proclaimed  the  names  of  those  who  were  elect- 
ed,  and  many  other  things  of  this  kind.  Their  office 
was  muclv  more  profitable  than  honourable. 

III.  ScuiiLE  were  scriveners  or  notaries,  who  wrote 
out  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  magistrales.  They 
kept  the  public  accounts,  and  were  employed  by  pri- 
vate individuals  to  execute  for  them  Avritings  siuiilar 
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to  those  whicli  we  get  done  by  oiir  attorneys.  Their 
profession  was  a regular  onc,  and  not  disreputable. 

IV.  Lictores,  who  carried  tlie  fasces  and  securis 
before  Consuis  and  other  high  officers.  They  open- 
ed  a way  through  the  crowd  for  the  Consul,  saying 
words  like  these — “cedite.  Consul  venit,"  or  “date 
viam  Consuli."  It  was  their  duty  also  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment  on  the  conderaned. 

V.  Accensi — those  who  summoned  pcople  to  the 
comitia.  Before  the  invention  of  chronometers,  an 
Accensus  called  out  in  court  when  it  was  the  third 
hour,  i.  e.  nine  o’clock,  when  it  was  midway,  &c. 

VI.  Viatores — public  attendants  on  the  Tribiines. 
Those  who  formerly  summoned  senators  from  the 
country  were  also  called  Viatores. 

VII.  Carnifex — the  public  executioner  or  hang- 
man.  His  office  was  held  in  equal  detestation 
among  the  Roinans  as  among  ourselves.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  at  a place 
called  Sestertium,  where  slaves  were  burned  or 
thrown  out  unburied,  and  which  was  full  of  gibbets 
and  crosses. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  various  Orders  of  the  People. 

I.  Romulus  divided  all  his  subjects  into  two  dis- 
tinet orders,  by  the  names  of  Patricians  and  I’le- 
BEiANS  ; the  former  bcing  the  wcalthy  and  respeet- 
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able,  and  the  latter  the  poorer  of  the  people. — [Vide 
Booklll.  c. },  s.  vi.] 

II.  The  Equites  were  a third  ordcr  of  Romans, 
intermediate  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
No  one  could  be  admitted  into  this  order  who  was 
not  worth,  in  entire  property,  .£3,229  ; 3 : 4 — (400 
sestertia). 

2.  The  Equites,  who  inay  be  called  knights,  were 
allowed  a horseandgold  ring  at  the  public  expense ; 
hence  the  phrases  annulo  aureo  donari — to  be  made 
a knight  ; and  adimere  equum — to  degrade  a knight. 

3.  The  duty  of  Equites  was  at  first  only  to  ser\-e 
as  cavalry  in  the  army ; but  aftervrards  they  were 
jiermitted  to  act  as  judges  or  juryraen,  and  to  faria 
the  public  revenue  ( vectigalia  conducere). 

IV.  There  was  another  division  of  the  Romail 
people  into  Nobiles,  Novi,  Ignobiles. 

2.  Nobiles  were  those  whose  ancestors  had  borne 
any  curule  office,  that  is,  any  of  the  officesof  Censor, 
Prtetor,  Consul,  or  Curule  jEdile. 

3.  Novi  were  those  who  were  the  first  of  their  fa- 
inily  that  had  risen  to  any  curule  office.  The  No- 
biles had  what  was  called  the  Jus  imaginum,  or  right 
of  keeping  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  right  of  bearing  a coat  of  anns 
among  us.  The  Novi  had  only  the  right  of  making 
their  own  images.  And  the  Ignobiles  were  those 
who  had  no  privilege  either  to  make  images  of  their 
ancestors  or  themselvcs. 
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CIIAP.  IX. 

The  Names  of  Ihe  Romans. 

I.  The  Romans  were  divided  into  various  dans 
f gentes),  and  every  clan  into  several  families. 

II.  Those  Romans  who  were  of  respectable  li- 
neage  had  generally  three  names — the  Prcenoinen, 
the  Xomen,  and  the  Cognomen.  The  praenomen 
denoted  ' the  individual,  and  was  therefore  the  first 
written ; the  nomen  pointcd  out  the  gens,  and  the 
cognomen  distinguished  the  family.  Thus,  in  the 
name  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio — Publius,  is  the 
prajnoraen — Cornelius,  the  nomen — and  Scipio,  the 
cognomen ; from  which  we  perceive  that  Publius 
was  of  the  clan  called  the  Cornelian  (gens  Cornelia J, 
and  one  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios. 

III.  When  children  were  nine  days  old,  they  got 
their  praenomen.  The  eldest  son  usually  received 
that  of  his  father,  and  the  other  sons  were  named 
from  their  undes  or  other  relations. 

IV.  (iirls  were  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the 
gens.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  were  the  families  of 
Scipiones,  Lentuli,  Cethegi,  Dolabellas,  Cinnae, 
Syllae,  &c. : any  daughter,  therefore,  of  these  fami- 
lies might  be  called  Cornelia.  If  there  were  two 
daughters,  the  elder  would  be  called  Cornelia  Major 
— the  younger,  Cornelia  Minor  ; and  if  there  ^were 
more  daughters  than  two,  they  were  commonly  dis- 
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tinguished  by  thcir  number : thus,  Prinui,  Secunda, 
Tertia,  Quarta,  &rc. ; or  more  softiy  thus,  TertuUa, 
Quartilla,  &c. 


CHAP,  X. 

Slaves. 

I.  AU  Romau  citizens  who  might  act  as  they 
pleased  vvere  called  Uberi:  those  who  were  born  of 
parents  that  had  been  always  free.  Ingenui. 

II.  Persons  became  slaves  ( Servi ) among  the 
Romans  in  two  ways. 

1.  By  being  born  in  servitude,  and  such  persons 
were  called  Vernce.  The  children  of  any  female 
slaves  were  legally  the  slaves  of  her  master. 

2.  By  sale.  Criminals,  for  various  offences,  might 
be  deprived  of  their  freedom.  In  such  cases,  the 
goods  of  the  condemned  were  usually  confiscated, 
and  his  body  scourged.  He  was  then  led  beyond 
the  Tiber  to  be  sold.  Those  enemies  also  to  the 
state,  who  were  taken  in  war,  were  sold  by  auction. 

III.  At  Rome  there  was  a continual  market  for 
slaves.  Those  who  dealt  in  that  trade  were  called 
Alangones  or  Venalitii.  These  were  obliged  always 
to  give  a warranty  with  those  whom  they  sold. 
Hence  slaves  who  were  exposed  to  sale  were  com- 
monly  naked,  and  bore  about  their  necks  a scroll, 
on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  spe- 
cified. 
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IV.  Slaves  were  made  free  by  getting  their  names 
enrolled  on  the  Censor’s  books,  witli  their  master’s 
consent ; or  by  will,  or  by  manuniission. 

2.  In  manumitting  a slave,  these  ceremonies  were 
observed ; The  master  brought  his  slave  before  the 
Praetor  or  Consul,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  said,  “ I wish  this  nian  to  be  free,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans,”  and  let  him  go.  The 
magistrate  then,  laying  a rod  upon  his  head,  called 
Vindicta — declared  him  free.  After  this,  his  master 
or  the  lictor  turning  him  round,  struck  him  several 
times  on  the  face  or  back  with  the  same  rod,  and  he 
was  then  bestowed  with  the  cap  called  Pileus,  in 
token  of  his  liberty ; hence.  Pileo  donari  means  to 
be  made  free. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Judgcs,  Judieial  Proceedings,  and  Pimishments 
of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  judieial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were 
either  civil  or  criminal : the  civil,  were /jmale  cases, 
and  the  criminal,^'7)MM<7. 

^ II.  Private  Cases. 

1.  The  Judges  who  presided  in  private  cases 
were — the  Pr/Etor,  |who  was  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, and  the  Arbitri,  Recupatores,  and  Cen- 
tumviri, who  received  their  appointment  and  con- 
firmation  from  the  Prmtor. 
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Arbitri  were  appointed  to  judge  in  easy  cases, 
which  did  not  properly  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  laws.  Their  office  and  duty  seem  to  have 
been  very  much  the  same  with  those  of  a jury  in  a 
court  of  equity  among  us. 

Recupatores  were  appointed  to  decide  about  re- 
ceiving  or  recovering  things  lost  or  taken  awa}". 

Centumviri  were  the  usual  judges  in  private  causes. 
Their  number  was  properly  105 — three  from  each 
of  the  35  tribes.  Cases  respecting  testaments  and 
inheritances  were  commonly  referred  to  them.  Un- 
der the  Emperors,  the  Centumviri  formed  the  coun- 
cil  of  the  Prtetor  ; and  they  were  sometimes  entrust- 
ed  with  triais  of  the  greatest  importance. 

2.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  private 
suits  were  carried  on  ; 

The  plaintiff  (actor)  summoned  the  defendant 
( reus J,  by  a verbal  message,  and  the  latter  was  bound 
eitherto  go  immediately,  or  give  a boMd  for  his  ap- 
pearance.  When  both  parties  came  before  the  Prse- 
tor,  the  plaintiff  demanded  a writ  to  prosecute,  and 
required,  of  the  defendant,  bail  for  his  appea rance 
on  a certain  day. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Prtetor  ordered  the 
writs  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  to  be  called.  If 
both  were  present,  the  plaintiff  preferred  his  suit, 
and  demanded  a judge  or  judgment.  No  judges, 
however,  could  be  determined  upon  without  the  con- 
currence  of  the  defendant. 

It  was  usually  on  the  third  day  afler  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  judges,  that  the  trial  took  place.  The 
juclges,  before  they  took  their  seats,  made  soleum 
oath  at  the  altar,  called  Puteal  Liionis,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  law.  The  advocates  then 
began  their  pleadings,  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses  on  both  sides. 

After  all  had  finished,  the  judges  gave  sentence. 
If  the  judges  were  not  unanimous,  the  majority  was 
sufficient  to  decide ; if  they  were  equally  divided, 
the  defendant  was  actually  cleared  ; and  if  half  con- 
demned  hiin  to  pay  one  sum,  and  the  other  half 
a less  sum,  the  small  damages  only  were  required  to 
be  paid. 

III.  Public  or  Criminal  Causes. 

1.  The  judges  in  criminal  cases  were  the  PRAiTORS, 
who  at  iirst  were  only  competent  to  try  civil  cases  ; 
but  afterwards  their  jurisdiction  extended  also  to 
public  cases.  After  their  election,  it  was  customary 
with  the  Praetors  to  determine  by  lot  what  descrip- 
tion  of  trials  they  should  hold,  viz.  two  of  them  took 
cognizance  of  private  cases,  and  the  rest  presided, 
one  at  trials  for  extortion,  another  at  trials  concern- 
ing  bribery,  and  so  on. 

2.  QujEsitores  or  Lnquisitors  were  another  class 
of  judges  in  criminal  cases.  They  were  only  invest- 
edwith  temporary  authorityto  try  particular  actions, 
and  so  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  they  became  pri- 
vate individuals  as  before. 

3.  The  People  were  chief  judges  in  many  crimi- 
nal cases  of  great  importance.  Capital  trials  were 
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brought  before  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  trialscon- 
cerning  a fine  were  held  in  the  comitia  tributa.  In 
both  of  these  assemblies  the  raethod  of  proceeding 
was  the  same. 

4.  The  manner  of  conducting  a trial  before  the 
people  was  this  : 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  be  the  accuser  (for  none 
but  a magistrate  could  accuse  anyone  before  the  peo- 
ple), having  called  an  assembly,  mentioned  in  it  his  in- 
tention,  upon  a certain  day,  to  prefer  certain  charges 
against  such  an  individual ; and  on  the  appointed 
day  he  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  cTed  by  a heraid. 
If  he  were  absent,  he  was  straightwav  condemned  ; 
but  if  he  were  present,  the  magistraie  began  his 
charge,  which  he  repeated  three  times  within  si.x 
days,  and  endeavoured  each  time  to  substantiate  by 
proof. 

After  the  third  charge,  a bili  was  publisbed  for 
three  successive  market  days,  in  which  the  critne  of 
the  accused  pcrson,  and  the  punishment  which  it 
deserved,  were  expressed. 

On  the  third  market  day,  the  accuser  again  re- 
peated his  charge,  and  the  criminal  or  his  advocate 
was  permitted  to  defend.  When  the  people  heard 
ali  that  could  be  said  for  and  against,  they  gave  their 
votes  either  for  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  centu- 
ries decided. 

IV.  The  PuNisiiaiENTS  inflicted  among  the  Ro- 
mans  were— “fine  f damnum  J,  bonds  f vincidaj,  stripes 
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(verbera),  retaliatioii  (talio),  infamy  (ignominia), 
banishment  (exilium),  slavery  l' servitus),  and  death, 
The  methods  of  inflicting  death  were  various ; the 
chief  were — beheading  (pei-cussio  secun),  strangling 
in  prison  ( strangulatio ),  throwing  a criminal  from 
that  part  of  the  prison  called  Robur  (precipitatio  de 
robore),  throwing  a criminal  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
(dejectio  e rupe  Tarpeia),  crucifixion  (in  crucem 
actio),  and  throwing  into  the  river  (projectio  in  pro- 
fluentem ).  The  last  punishment  was  infiicted  upon 
parricides,  or  the  murderers  of  anynear  relation.  As 
soon  as  any  one  was  convicted  of  such  crimes,  he  was 
immediately  blindfolded  as  unworthy  of  the  light, 
and  in  the  next  place  whipped  with  rods.  He  was 
then  sewed  up  in  a sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
In  after  times,  to  add  to  the  punishment,  a serpent 
was  put  in  the  sack  ; and  stili  later,  an  ape,  a dog, 
and  a cock.  The  sack  which  held  the  malefactor 
was  called  Culeus,  on  which  account  the  punishment 
itself  is  often  signified  by  the  same  name. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Laws  of  the  Romans  in  general. 

I.  So  soon  as  Romulus  had  divided  his  subjects 
into  thirty  curiae  or  parishes,  he  began  to  call  as- 
semblies  of  those  parishes,  and  to  lay  before  them 
the  laws  by  which  he  wished  the  state  to  be  regu- 
lated.  This  laudable  practice  was  followed  by  seve- 
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ral  of  his  successors ; and  all  the  laws  thus  enacted 
were  collected  into  one  body  by  Sextus  Papirius, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  This 
collection  was  called,  froin  him,  Jiis  Papirianuvi. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and  the  esta- 
blishment  of  republicanism,  many  of  these  laws,  those 
especially  which  related  to  the  monarchy,  were  abo- 
lished,  and  the  rest,  not  had  in  so  niuch  respect  as 
before ; on  which  account  the  people  suffered  incon- 
venience  from  the  judicial  proceedings  which  depend- 
ed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
under  the  direction  of  custoin. 

III.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  commissioners 
were  sent  into  Greece,  that  they  might  collect  the 
best  laws  extant  there  ; and  upon  their  return,  the 
Decemviri — [see  chap.  4,  s.  iii.] — were  created,  to 
draw  up  a perpetual  code  for  the  regulation  of  the 
concerns  of  religion,  and  the  aftairs  of  the  public  and 
of  private  individuals. 

IV.  When  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  framed 
by  the  Decemvirs,  had  been  published,  the  people 
understood  their  rights,  but  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
them.  A scheme,  therefore,  of  forms  and  cases,  by 
which  prosecutions  ought  to  be  directed,  was  invent- 
ed  by  learned  men,  and  called  Actiones  legis.  The 
Patricians,  however,  contrived  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge  of  these  from  the  people,  as  well  as  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  Pontifices  regulated  the  ca- 
lendar  of  court  days  f Fasti J,  non-court  daj’s  f Ne- 
fasti), and  half  holydays  C Intercisi).  But  Cik 
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Flavius,  a man  of  ignoble  birth,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  ledileship,  got  a proper  descriptiori  and  account 
of  these  things,  and  published  them.  His  book  was 
called  Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 

V.  In  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,, 
the  other  great  sources  of  Roinan  jurisprudence  were, 
— the  laws  enacted  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  ( Po- 
puliscita J — the  laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
f Plebiscita  J — the  decrees  of  the  senate,  ( Senatus 
Consulta  J — the  edicts  of  Prsetors,  f Jus  Honorarium ) 
— and  lastly,  when  the  government  was  entrusted 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  those  deerees  which  he 
made,  ( Principales  Constitutiones ). 

VI.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  Di 
529,  the  iniperial  constitutions  were  published  in  one 
book,  called  Codex  Justinianus.  There  were  then 
extant  2000  volumes  respecting  laws.  These  he  di- 
rected  an  eminent  lawyer,  called  Tribonian,  with 
the  assistance  of  sixteen  others,  to  inspect,  and  to 
make  from  them  a general  collection  of  the  whole 
Roman  jurisprudence.  This  collection  was  finished 
A.D.  533,  and  called  Digesta  or  Pandectcc. 

In  the  same  year,  an  abridgraent  of  the  Digest, 
containing  the  first  principies  and  elements  of  law, 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  Institutes. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign,  Justinian  made  168 
constitutions  and  13  edicts  of  his  own;  and  as 
these  made  considerable  alteration  in  the  ancient 
law,  they  were  called  Novella.  These  four  books, 
therefore,  the  Codc,  Digest,  Institutes,  and  Novels, 
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inake  up  the  body  of  the  civil  law  as  reduced  by 
Justinian. 

VII.  There  were  two  ways  by  which  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Romans  were  usually  distinguished,  viz. 

1.  By  the  name  of  the  person  who  proposed  the 
law,  as  the  Papiria  Lex,  by  L.  Papirius,  a Tribune 
of  the  commons. 

2.  By  the  subject  matter  of  the  law  itself,  as  the 
Leges  Agraria,  laws  relating  to  lands — Leges  de 
Majestate,  laws  concerning  treason. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tahlcs. 

Fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  laws  before 
mentioned,  as  they  have  been  collected  and  digested 
by  the  learned  Jesuits  Catrou  and  Rouille. — Hooke  s 
liom.  Hist.  vol.  i. 


®able  i. 

OF  LAWSUITS. 

I.  Law. — Go  immediately  with  the  person  who 
cites  you  before  the  judge. 

II.  If  the  person  you  cite  refuses  to  go  with  you 
before  the  judge,  take  some  that  are  present  to  be 
witnesses  of  it,  and  you  shall  have  a right  to  corapel 
him  to  appear. 

III.  If  the  person  citcd  cndcavours  to  cscape  from 
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youjorputs  himselfin  a posture  of resistance,you  may 
seize  his  body. 

IV.  If  the  person  prosecuted  be  old  or  infirm,  let 
him  be  carried  in  ?l  jumentum,  or  open  carriage.  But 
if  he  refuse  that,  the  prosecutor  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  provide  him  an  arcera,  or  a covered  carriage. 

V.  But  if  the  person  cited  find  a surety,  let  him 

go. 

VI.  Only  a rich  man  shall  be  security  for  a rich 
man.  But  any  security  shall  be  sufficient  for  a poor 
man. 

VII.  The  judge  shall  give  judgraent  according  to 
the  agreement  made  between  the  two  parties  by  the 
way. 

VIII.  If  the  person  cited  has  made  no  agreement 
with  his  adversary,  let  the  Praetor  hear  the  cause 
from  sun-rising  till  noon ; and  let  both  parties  be 
present  when  it  is  heard,  whether  it  be  in  the  Forum 
or  Comitium. 

IX.  Let  the  same  Praetor  give  judgment  in  the 
afternoon,  though  but  one  of  the  parties  be  present. 

X.  Let  no  judgments  begiven  after  the  going  down 
of  the  sun. 

XI.  When  the  parties  have  pitched  upon  a judge 
or  arbitrator  by  consent,  let  them  give  securities 
that  they  will  appear.  Let  him  who  does  not  appear 
in  court  pay  the  penalty  agreed  upon,  unless  he  was 
hindered  bysome  great  fit  of  sickness,  or  by  theper- 
formance  of  some  vow,  or  by  business  of  state,  or  by 
somc  indispcnsablc  engagement  with  a foreigner. 
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If  any  one  of  these  impediments  happen  to  tlie  judge 
or  arbitrator,  or  either  of  the  parties,  let  the  hearing 
be  put  ofi‘to  anotber  day. 

XII.  Whoever  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  any  wit- 
nesses  to  prove  his  pretensions  before  the  judge,  may 
go  and  make  a clainour,  for  three  days  together,  be- 
fore his  adversary’s  house. 


JTable  II. 

OF  ROBBERIES. 

I.  Law. — He  that  is  attacked  5y  a robber  in  the 
night,  let  him  not  be  punished  if  he  kills  him. 

II.  If  the  robbery  be  committed  by  day,  and  if  the 
robber  be  taken  in  the  fact,  let  him  be  beaten  with 
rods,  and  become  the  slave  of  him  wliom  he  robbed. 
If  the  robber  be  a slave  already,  let  him  be  beaten 
with  rods,  and  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  top 
of  the  Capitol.  If  he  be  a child  under  the  age  of  pii- 
berty,  let  him  be  corrected  according  to  the  Prmtor’s 
discretion,  and  let  reparation  be  made  to  the  injured 
party. 

III.  When  robbers  attack  any  person  with  arnis, 
if  the  person  attacked  has  cried  out  for  help,  he  shall 
not  be  punished  if  he  kill  the  robbers. 

IV.  When,  upon  a Icgal  search,  any  stolen  goods 
are  found  in  a house,  the  robbery  shall  be  punished 
upon  the  spot,  as  if  openly  and  publicly  committed. 

V.  For  robberies  committed  privatcly,  the  robber 
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shall  be  condemned  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the 
things  stolen. 

VI.  Whosoever  shall  cut  down  trees  whicli  do 
not  belong  to  him,  he  shall  pay  twenty-five  asses  of 
brass  for  every  tree  so  felled. 

VII.  If  any  one  comes  privately  by  night,  and 
treads  down  anothernian’s  field  of  corn,  or  reaps  his 
harvest,  let  him  be  hanged  up,  and  put  to  death,  as 
a victim  devoted  to  Ceres.  But  if  he  be  a child  un- 
der the  age  of  puberty,  let  the  Praetor  order  him  to 
be  corrected  as  he  shall  think  fit,  or  let  double  satis- 
faction  be  made  for  the  damage  he  has  done. 

VIII.  If  a robber  and  the  person  robbed  agree 
together  upon  terms  of  restitution,  no  farther  action 
shall  lie  against  the  robber. 

IX.  Prescription  shall  never  be  pleaded  as  a right 
to  stolen  goods ; nor  shall  a foreigner  have  a right 
to  the  goods  of  any  Roinan  Citizen  by  the  longest 
possession. 

X.  If  any  one  betrays  his  trust,  with  respect  to 
what  is  deposited  in  his  hands,  let  him  pay  double 
the  value  of  what  was  so  deposited  to  him  who  en- 
trusted  him  with  it. 

XI.  If  any  one  finds  any  of  his  goods  in  another 
man’s  possession,  who  becaine  possessed  of  them  b}^ 
a breach  of  trust,  let  the  Praetor  nominate  three  ar- 
bitrators  to  judge  of  it ; and  let  the  wrongful  pos- 
sessor pay  double  the  value  of  what  he  has  gained 
by  detaining  them. 

XII.  If  a slave  has  committed  a robbery,  or  done 
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any  damage  witli  the  privity  and  at  the  instigation  of 
his  master,  letthe  master  deliver  up  the  slave  to  the 
person  injured,  by  way  of  compensation. 


®able  lil. 

OF  LOANS,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  CREDITORS  OVER 
THEIR  DEBTORS. 

I.  Law. — Let  him  who  takes  more  than  one  per 
cent  interest  for  money,  be  condemned  to  pay  four 
times  the  sum  lent. 

II.  When  any  person  acknowledges  a debt,  or  is 
condemned  to  pay  it,  the  creditor  shall  give  his  debtor 
thirty  days  for  thepaymentof  it,  afterwhich  he  shall 
cause  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  before  a judge. 

III.  If  the  debtor  refuses  to  pay  his  debt,  and  can 
find  no  security,  his  creditor  may  carrj'  him  horne, 
and  either  tie  him  by  the  neck,  or  put  irons  upon 
his  feet,  provided  the  chain  does  not  weigh  above 
fifteen  poiinds ; but  it  may  be  lighter  if  he  pleases. 

IV.  If  the  captive  debtor  will  live  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, let  him ; if  not,  let  him  who  keeps  him  in 
chains  allow  him  a pound  of  meal  a day,  or  more, 
if  he  pleases. 

V.  The  creditor  may  keep  his  debtor  prisoner  for 
sixty  days.  If  in  this  time  the  debtor  does  not  find 
means  to  pay  liim,  he  that  detains  him  shall  bring 
him  out  before  the  people  three  market  days,  and 
proclaim  the  sum  of  which  he  has  been  defrauded- 

VI.  If  the  debtor  he  insolvent  to  several  creditor.*:, 
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let  his  body  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  third  inarket 
day.  It  may  be  cut  into  more  or  fewer  pieces  with 
impunity ; or  if  his  creditors  consent  to  it,  let  him 
be  sold  to  foreigners  beyond  the  Tiber. 


JIT. 

T)F  THE  RIGHT  OF  FATHERS  AND  FAMILIES. 

I.  Law. — Let  a father  have  th  e power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  legitimate  children,  and  let  him  sell 
them  when  he  pleases. 

II.  But  if  a father  has  sold  his  son  three  times, 
let  the  son  then  be  out  of  the  father’s  power. 

III.  If  a father  has  a child  born  which  is  mon- 
strously  deformed,  let  him  kill  him  immediately. 

IV.  Let  not  a son,  whose  father  has  so  far  ne- 
glected  his  education  as  not  to  teach  him  a trade, 
be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father  in  want ; otherwise 
let  all  sons  be  obliged  to  relieve  their  fathers. 

V.  Let  not  a bastard  be  obliged  to  work  to  main- 
tain his  father. 


®able  V. 

OF  INHERITANCBB  AND  GUARDIANSHIPS. 

I.  After  the  death  of  a father  of  a family,  let  the 
disposition  be  made  of  his  estate,  and  his  appoint- 
ment  concerning  the  guardianship  of  his  children  be 
observed. 

K 
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II.  If  he  dies  intestate,  and  has  no  children  to 
succced  hini,  let  his  nearest  relation  be  his  heir ; if 
he  has  no  cear  relation,  let  a man  of  his  own  nanie 
be  his  heir. 

III.  When  a fi-eed  man  dies  intestate,  and  without 
heirs,  if  his  patron  be  alive,  or  has  left  children,  let 
the  effects  of  the  freed  man  go  to  the  family  of  his 
patron. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  a debtor,  his  dcbts  shall 
be  paid  by  his  heirs,  in  proportion  to  the  share  they 
have  in  his  inheritance.  After  this,  they  may  divide 
the  rest  of  his  effects,  if  they  please,  and  the  Prtetor 
sIieII  appoint  three  arbitrators  to  make  the  division. 

V.  If  the  father  of  a family  dies  intestate,  and 
leaves  an  heir  under  age,  let  the  child’s  nearest  rela- 
tion be  his  guardian. 

VI.  If  any  one  becomes  mad  or  prodigal,  and  has 
nobody  to  take  care  of  him,  let  a relation,  or,  if  he 
has  none,  a man  of  his  own  nanie,  have  the  care 
of  his  person  and  estate. 


®al)le  VI. 

OF  PROPEIITY  AND  POSSESSION. 

I.  Law. — When  a man  conveys  his  estate  to  an- 
other,  let  the  ternis  of  the  convcyance  create  the 
right. 

II.  If  a slave,  who  was  made  free  on  condition  of 
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paying  a certain  sum,  be  afterwards  solei,  let  hira  bc 
set  at  libcrty  if  he  pays  the  person  who  has  bought 
hira,  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

III.  Let  not  any  piece  of  merchandize,  though 
sold  and  delivered,  bclong  to  the  buyer  till  he  has 
paid  for  it. 

IV.  Let  two  years’  possession  amount  to  a pre- 
scription  for  lands,  and  one  for  raoveables. 

V.  In  litigated  cases,  the  presumption  shall  always 
be  on  the  side  of  the  possessor;  and  in  disputes 
about  liberty  or  slavery,  the  presumption  shall  al- 
ways be  on  the  side  of  liberty. 


®able  Vii. 

OF  TRESP ASSES  AND  DAMAGES. 

I.  Law. — If  a beast  does  any  damage  in  a field,  let 
the  master  of  the  beast  inake  satisfaction,  or  give  up 
the  beast. 

II.  If  you  find  arafter  or  a pole  which  belongs  to 
you,  in  another  man’s  house  or  vineyard,  and  they 
are  made  use  of,  do  not  pull  down  the  house  or  ruin 
the  vineyard,  but  make  the  possessor  pay  double  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen ; and  when  the  house  is 
destroyed,  or  the  pole  taken  out  of  the  vineyard,  then 
seize  what  is  your  own. 

III.  Whoever  shall  maliciously  set  fire  to  another 
man’s  house,  or  a heap  of  corn  near  his  house,  shall 
be  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  burnt  to  death.  If  he 
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did  it  by  accident,  let  him  repair  the  damage  ; and 
if  lie  be  a poor  man,  let  him  be  slightly  corrected. 

IV.  Whoever  shall  deprive  another  of  the  use  of 
a limb  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  law  of  re- 
taliation,  if  the  person  injured  does  not  agree  to  ac- 
cept  some  other  satisfaction. 

V.  If  he  has  only  dislocated  a bone,  let  him  pay 
300  pouncls  of  brass,  if  the  sufferer  be  a freedman ; 
and  150,  if  he  be  a slave. 

VI.  For  common  blows  with  the  fist,  and  injurious 
words,  the  punishment  shall  be  25  asses  of  brass. 

VII.  Whoever  slanders  another  by  words,  or  de- 
fematory  verses,  and  injures  his  reputation,  shall  be 
beaten  with  a club. 

VIII.  Let  him  who-  has  once  been  a witness,  and 
lefuses  to  bear  witness  again,  though  a public  person, 
be  deemed  infamous,  and  made  incapable  of  bearing 
witness  any  more. 

IX.  Let  every  false  witness  be  thrown  downhead- 
long  from  the  Capitol., 

X.  Whosoever  shall  wilfully  kiU  a freedman,  or 
shall  make  use  of  magical  words  to  hurt  him,  or  shall 
have  prepared  poison  for  him,  or  give  it  to  him,  shall 
be  punished  as  a homicide. 

XI.  Let  all  parricides  be  thrown  into  the  river, 
sewed  up  iii  a Icather  bag,  and  with  their  heads 
veiled. 

XII.  The  guardian  who  manages  tlie  affairs  of  his 
ward  iU,  shall  be  reprimanded ; and  if  he  be  fouud 
to  have  cheated  him,  he  shall  restorc  double. 
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XIII.  A patron  who  shall  havc  defrauded  his 
Client  shall  be  c.xecrable. 


Cablc  Viii. 

OF  ESTATES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I.  Law. — Let  the  space  of  two  feet  and  a half  ol' 
ground  be  ahvays  left  between  one  house  and  an- 
other. 

II.  Societies  may  make  what  bye  laws  they  pleasc 
among  themselves,  provided  they  do  not  interiere 
with  the  public  laws. 

III.  When  two  neighbours  have  any  disputes 
about  their  bounds,  the  Prastor  shall  assign  them 
three  arbitrators. 

IV.  When  a tree  planted  in  a field  does  injury  to 
an  adjoining  field  by  its  shade,  let  its  branches  be  cut 
off  fifteen  feet  high. 

V.  II  the  fruit  of  a tree  falis  into  a neighbouring 
field,  the  owner  of  the  tree  may  go  and  pick  it  up. 

VI.  If  a man  wouid  make  a drain,  to  carry  ofl’ 
the  rain  water  from  his  ground  to  his  neighbour’s, 
let  the  Prajtor  appoint  three  arbitrators  to  judge  of 
the  damage  the  water  may  do,  and  prevent  it. 

VII.  Roads  shall  be  eight  feet  wide,  where  they 
run  straight,  and  where  they  turn,  sixteen. 

VIII.  If  a road  between  two  fields  be  bad,  the 
traveller  may  drive  through  which  field  lie  pleascs. 
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®aMe  IX. 

OF  THE  COMMON  UIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

I.  Law. — Let  not  privilege  be  granted  to  any 
person. 

II.  Let  both,  debtors  who  are  got  out  of  slavery, 
and  strangers  who  have  rebelled  and  returned  to 
their  duty,  be  restored  to  their  ancient  rights,  as  if 
they  never  offended. 

III.  It  shall  be  a capital  critne  for  a judge  or  ar- 
bitrator to  take  inoney  for  passing  judgment. 

IV.  Let  all  causes,  rclating  to  the  life,  liberty, 
or  rights  of  a Rotnaii  Citizen,  be  tried  only  in  comi- 
tia by  centuries. 

V.  Let  the  people  appoint  Quaestors  to  take  cog- 
nizances  of  all  capital  cases. 

VI.  Whoever  shall  hold  seditious  assemblies  in 
the  city  by  night  shall  be  put  to  death. 

VII.  Let  hiin  who  shall  have  solicited  a foreigiier 
to  declare  himself  against  Rome,  or  shall  have  de- 
livered  up  a Roinan  citizen  to  a foreigner,  lose  his 
life. 

VIII.  Let  only  the  last  laws  of  the  people  be  in 
force,  (i.  e.  let  the  last  supersede  all  former  ones,  in 
the  same  case  made  and  provided.) 
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^ablc  £. 

OF  FUNER.ALS,  AND  ALL  CEKEMONIES  RELATING 
TO  THE  DEAD. 

I.  Law. — Let  no  dead  body  be  interred  or  burnt 
within  the  city. 

II.  Let  all  costliness  and  excessive  wailings  be 
banished  from  fiinerals. 

III.  Let  not  the  wood  with  which  funeral  piles  are 
biiiit,  be  cut  with  a saw. 

IV.  Let  the  dead  body  be  covered  with  no  more 
than  threc  habits  bordered  with  purple ; and  let  no 
more  than  ten  players  upon  the  flute  be  employed  in 
celebrating  the  obsequies. 

V.  Let  not  the  women  tear  their  faces,  or  disfi- 
gure  themselves,  or  inake  hideous  outcries. 

VI.  Let  not  any  part  of  a dead  body  be  carried 
away,  in  order  to  perlbrm  other  obsequies  for  the 
deceased,  unless  he  died  in  war,  or  out  of  his  own 
country. 

VII.  Let  no  slaves  be  embalmed  after  their  death. 
Let  there  be  no  drinking  roiind  a dead  body ; nor 
let  any  perfumed  liquors  be  poured  upon  it. 

VIII.  Let  no  crowns,  festoons,  perfuming  pots, 
or  any  kind  of  perfume,  be  carried  to  funerals. 

IX.  If  the  deceased  has  merited  a crown  in  the- 
public  gaines,  by  any  exploit  of  his  own,  or  the  ex- 
pertness  of  his  slaves,  or  the  swiftness  ofhis  horses, 
let  his  panegyric  be  made  at  his  funeral,  and  let  his 
relations  have  leave  to  put  a crown  upon  his  head, 
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as  well  during  the  seven  days  he  remains  in  the 
house,  as  when  he  is  carried  to  be  Iiuried. 

X.  Let  no  man  have  more  than  one  funeral  made 
for  hiin,  or  than  one  bed  put  under  hiin. 

XT.  Let  no  gold  be  used  in  any  obsequies,  unless 
the  jaw  of  the  deceased  has  been  tied  with  a gold 
thread ; in  that  case,  the  corpse  may  be  interred  or 
burnt  with  the  gold  thread. 

XII.  For  the  future,  let  no  sepulchre  be  built,  or 
funeral  pile  raised,  within  sixty  feet  of  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

XIII.  Prescription  shall  never  be  pleaded  against 
a man’s  right  to  his  burial  place,  or  the  entrance  to  it. 


Caiile  Xi. 

OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  GODS,  AND  OF  RELIGION. 

I.  Law. — Let  all  persons  come  with  purity  and 
piety  to  the  assemblies  of  religion,  and  banish  all 
cxtravagance  from  thence.  If  any  one  does  otherwise, 
may  the  gods  themselves  revenge  it. 

II.  Let  no  person  have  particular  gods  ofhisown, 
or  worship  any  new  or  foreign  ones  in  private,  unless 
they  are  authorized  by  public  authority. 

III.  Let  evcry  one  enjoy  the  tcmples  consccrated 
by  his  forefathers,  the  sacred  groves  in  his  fields,  and 
the  oratories  of  his  Lares.  And  let  every  one  ob- 
servo the  rites  used  in  his  own  faniily,  and  by  his 
aucestors,  in  the  worship  of  his  doinestic  gods. 
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IV.  Honour  the  gods  of  hcaven,  not  only  those 
who  have  always  been  esteerned  such,  but  those  like- 
vvise  whose  merit  had  raised  thera  thither,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  jEsculapius,  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
lloinulus. 

V.  Let  those  commendable  qualities,  by  which 
heroes  obtained  heaven,  be  ranked  among  the  gods ; 
as  understanding,  virtue,  piety,  fidelity ; and  let  tem- 
ples  be  erected  to  them.  But  let  no  worship  ever  be 
paid  to  any  vice. 

VI.  Let  the  most  authorized  ceremonies  be  ob- 
served. 

VII.  Let  lawsuits  be  suspended  on  festivals,  and 
let  the  slaves  have  leave  to  celebrate  them  after  they 
have  done  their  work.  That  it  may  be  known  on 
what  days  they  fall,  let  them  be  set  down  in  the  ka- 
lendars. 

VIII.  Let  the  priests  offer  up  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  on  certain  days,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
berries ; and  on  other  days,  abundance  of  milk  and 
young  victiins.  For  fear  this  ceremony  shall  be 
omitted,  the  priests  shall  end  their  year  with  it. — 
Let  them  likewise  take  care  to  choose  for  every  god 
the  victim  he  likes.  Let  thcre  be  priests  appointed 
for  some  gods.  Flamines  for  others,  and  Pontifices 
to  preside  over  them  all. 

IX.  Let  no  woman  be  present  at  the  sacrifices 
which  are  offered  up  in  the  night,  except  at  those 
which  are  made  for  the  pcople,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Nor  let  any  one  be  initiated  in 
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any  mysteries  brought  from  Greece,  but  those  of 
Ceres. 

X.  If  any  one  steals  what  belongs  or  is  devoted 
to  tbe  gods,  let  hiin  be  punished  as  a parricide, 

XI.  Leave  perjury  to  be  punished  with  death  by 
the  gods,  and  let  it  be  punished  with  perpetual  dis- 
grace  by  men. 

XII.  Let  the  Pontifices  punish  incest  with  death. 

XIII.  Let  every  one  strictly  perform  his  vows ; 
but  let  no  wickcd  person  dare  to  make  any  offerings 
to  the  gods. 

XIV.  Let  no  inan  dedicate  his  field  to  the  Service 
of  the  altar ; and  let  hira  be  discreet  in  his  offerings. 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory.  Let  no  man  dedicate  a li- 
tigated  estate  to  the  gods ; if  he  does,  he  shall  pay 
double  the  value  of  it  to  hira  whose  right  it  shall 
appear  to  be. 

XV.  Let  every  man  constantly  observe  his  family 
festi  vals. 

XVI.  Let  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  those 
faults  which  make  men  execrable,  and  are  not  to  be 
atoned  for  by  expiations,  be  deemed  impious.  But 
let  the  priest  expiate  such  as  are  to  be  expiated. 


Eablc  iFJl. 

OF  MARIIIAGES,  AND  THE  IllGHTS  OF  HUSBANDS. 

I.  Law. — When  a woman  shall  have  cohabited 
with  a man  for  a wholc  year,  without  having  been 
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three  niglits  abscnt  from  him,  let  hcr  be  deemed  bis 
wife. 

II.  If  a man  catches  his  wife  in  adultery,  or  finds 
her  drunk,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  ber  relations, 
punish  her  even  with  death. 

III.  When  a man  will  put  away  his  wife,  the  form 
of  doing  it  shall  be,  by  taking  from  her  the  keys  of 
the  house,  and  giving  her  what  she  brought.  This 
shall  be  the  manner  of  the  divorce. 

IV.  A child  born  of  a widow,  in  the  tenth  month 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  shall  be  deemed 
legitimate. 

V.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Patricians  to  in- 
termarry  with  the  Plebeians. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Heads  of  some  qf  the  viost  important  Laws  2^(tssed  in 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Pcople,  on  the  Motion  of  a 
Magistrale. 

I.  Laws  relative  to  the  Rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Valeria  lex,  de  Provocatione. — That  any 
should  have  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  the  people ; and  that  no  magistrate 
should  punish  a Roman  Citizen  in  case  of  such  appeal. 

Porcia  lex. — That  no  magistrate  should  execute, 
or  punish  with  rods,  a Roman  Citizen  ; but  that  upon 
sentence  of  conderanation,  he  should  give  him  per- 
oiission  to  go  into  exile. 
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Sempronia  lex,  de  Capite  Civium. — Tliat  sentence 
shoiild  not  be  passed  on  the  life  of  a Roraan  Citizen 
witliout  the  order  of  the  people. 

Papia  lex,  de  Peregrinis. — That  all  strangers  should 
be  expelled  from  Rome. 

Junia  lex. — That  no  strangers  should  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  citizens* 

Servilia  lex. — That  if  any  Latin  accused  a Roman 
senator,  so  that  he  was  convicted,  he  should  be  ho- 
noured  vvith  the  privilege  of  a Citizen  of  Rome. 

Licinia  Mutia  lex. — That  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  should  be  enrolled,  in  the  list  of  citizens,  ia 
their  own  cities. 

Julia  lex,  de  Civitate. — That  all  those  people  who 
continued  firm  to  the  Roman  interest,  during  the 
social  war,  should  have  the  privilege  of  citizens. 

Sulpicia  lex. — That  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed  the  eight  tribes  should  be  divided  among  the 
thirty-flvc  old  tribes,  as  a greater  honour. 

II.  Laws  relative  to  Magistrates. 

Genutia  lex. — That  no  person  should  be  elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  twice  within  ten  years,  nor 
be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

Sextia  Licinia  lex. — That  one  of  the  Consuis  should 
be  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  commons. 

Genutia  lex. — That  it  mightbe  lawful  to  elect  both 
Consuis  out  of  the  commons. 

Cornelia  lex. — That'  the  Prmtors  should  al\va}'s  use 
the  same  method  in  judicial  processes. 

Martia  lex. — That  no  one  should  be  twice  Censor. 
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Clodia  lex. — That  no  Censor  shoulcl  put  a mark  of 
infamy  on  any  person  in  his  surveys,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  colleague. 

CcEcilia  lex. — That  the  Censors  should  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  power  and  dignity,  whieh  had  been 
retrenched  by  the  former  law. 

Antonia  lex. — That  no  proposal  should  be  ever 
made  in  future  for  the  creation  of  a Dictator ; and 
that  no  one  should  accept  that  office  on  pain  of  in- 
cimring  capital  penalty. 

Valeria  lex. — That  the  public  treasure  should  be 
laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Satum,  and  that  two  Quaes- 
tors  should  be  created  to  take  care  of  it. 

Junia  Sacrata  lex. — That  the  persons  of  the  Tri- 
bunes  should  be  sacred ; that  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  them  from  the  Consuis  ; and  that  no  senator 
shonld  be  capable  of  filling  the  tribuneship. 

Atinia  lex. — That  any  Tribune  of  the  commons 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a senator,  and,  as  such, 
take  his  place  in  the  house. 

III.  Laws  relative  to  the  Senate. 

Cassia  lex. — That  no  person  who  had  been  con- 
demned,  or  deprived  of  his  office,  by  the  people, 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  senate. 

Claudia  lex. — That  no  senator,  or  father  of  a sena- 
tor, should  possess  a sailing  vessel  of  above  300 
amphora.  (An  amphora  contained  nine  gallons 
English.) 

Sulpicia  lex. — That  no  senator  should  owe  above 
2000  drachma.  (A  drachma  was  C(]ual  to  ifbout  8d.) 
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Gahinia  lex. — That  tlie senate  shouldl)e convened 
from  the  kalends  of  February  to  the  kalencb  of 
March,  cvery  day,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  audience 
to  foreiga  ministers. 

Tullia  lex. — That  those  to  whom  the  senate  had 
granted  the  privilege  oi a.  Libera  Legatio,  shotdd  not 
hold  it  above  one  year.  (Libera  Legatio  was  a ti- 
tular  office  granted  to  those  who  wished  to  go  into 
any  of  the  provinces  on  private  business,  in  order  to 
influence  their  affairs  favourably.) 

IV.  Laws.  relating  to  Laws. 

Hortensia  lex. — That  whatever  was  enacted  by  the 
commons  should  be  observed  by  the  whole  Roman 
people. 

Caicilia  Didia  lex. — That  in  one  inotion  only  one 
singie  matter  should  be  proposed ; and  that  before 
any  law  was  preferred  at  the  comitia,  it  should  be 
exposed  to  public  view  three  market  days  previouslj'. 

Licirua  JEbutia  lex. — That  when  any  law  was  pre- 
ferred relative  to  any  charge  or  power,  not  only  the 
person  who  brought  in  the  bili,  but  likewise  his  col- 
leagues  in  office,  and  all  his  relations,  should  be  in- 
capable  of  being  vested  with  the  said  chaige  or  power. 

Cornelia  /ot.— That  no  person  should  be  exempted 
from  any  law  by  the  votes  of  senate,  unless  200  se- 
nators  werc  present  in  the  house ; and  that  no  per- 
son, even  thus  excused,  should  hinder  the  bili  for 
his  exemption  from  being  afterwards  brought  before 
the  people  for  their  approbation. 

V.  Laws  relative  to  Assemblies. 
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^lia  lex. — That  in  ali  assemblies  of  thc  pcople,  the 
Augurs  shoulJ  inake  observatioiis  froiu  thc  hcavcns, 
and  that  the  magistratcs  should  have  the  power  of 
declaring  against  the  proceedingM,  and  of  interposing 
in  the  decision  of  any  inatter.  , 

Cuj-ia  lex. — That  no  comitia  should  bc  convcncd 
for  the  election  of  magistrates  withoiit  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  senate. 

Gabinia  lex. — That  in  the  comitia  for  elccting  ma- 
gistrates, people  should  not  give  their  suffrages  viva 
voce,  but  by  tablets. 

Papyria  lex. — That  in  the  comitia  for  passing  or 
rejecting  laws,  suffrages  should  be  given  by  tablets. 

Sempronia  lex. — That  the  centuries  should  be  cho- 
sen  by  lot  to  give  their  votcs,  and  not  according  to 
the  order  of  the  classes. 

Another. — That  the  Latin  confederates  should 
have  the  privilcge  of  giving  their  suffi’ages,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  citizens. 

Manilia  lex. — That  freed  men  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  all  the  tribes. 

VT.  Leges  Agrarle — laws  relating  to  lands. 

Licinia  lex That  no  person  should  possess  above 

five  hundred  acres  of  land,  nor  keep  above  oue  hun- 
dred  head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  head  of  small 
cattlc. 

Flaminia  lex. — That  Picenum,  a part  of  Gallia, 
whence  the  Senones  had  been  cxpelled,  should  be 
tlividcd  among  the  Roman  soldicrs. 

Scmjnonia  lex  2mma. — That  thc  Licinian  law 
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should  be  enforced,  and  that  all  who  held  more  land 
than  that  law  allowed,  should  resign  it  immediately, 
to  be  divided  among  the  commons. 

Sempronia  lex  altera. — That  all  ready  monev  found 
in  the  treasury  ofKing  Attalus,  who  left  the  Roraan 
people  his  heirs,  should  be  betowed  on  the  poor 
citizens  ; and  that  the  King’s  lands  should  be  farm- 
ed,  by  the  Censors,  for  a certain  rent,  which  should 
be  divided  among  the  people. 

Thoria  lex. — That  no  person  should  pay  any  rent 
£0  the  people  for  the  land  which  he  possessed. 

Cornelia  lex. — That  the  lands  of  proscribed  persons 
should  be  common. 

JtiRa  lex  or  lex  Campania. — That  all  the  land  in 
Campania,  which  used  to  be  farmed  of  the  state  for 
a fi.xed  rent,  should  be  divided  among  the  commons  ; 
and  that  all  senators  should  swear  to  confirm  and 
defend  this  law. 

VII.  LaWS  to  REGULATE  ExPEXSES. 

Fannia  lex. — That  upon  high  festivals,  no  one 
should  expend  more  than  a hundred  asses  per  day  ; 
on  ten  other  days  in  every  montb,  thirty  asses  ; and 
at  all  other  times,  ten  asses.  (An  as  was  a piece 
of  money,  value  about  one  farthing  and  a half.) 

Didia  lex. — That  the  laws  for  regulating  e.xpenses 
should  reach  all  Italians ; and  that  guests,  as  well  as 
hosts,  should  incur  a penalty  for  their  oftence. 

Jidia  lex. — That  two  hmidrcd  sestertii  should  be 
allowed  for  provisions  on  the  dies  profesti ; three 
hundred  on  the  common  festivals  of  the  kalcndar; 
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and  a thousanJ  at  marriage  feasts,  and  sucli  enter- 
tainments.  (A  sestertius  was  worth  about  two- 
pence.) 

Oppia  lex. — That  no  woman  should  have  above 
half  an  ounce  of  gold — wear  a party-coloured  gan- 
nient, or  be  carried  in  a chariot  to  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a niile’s  distance,  unless  upon 
account  of  celebrating  some  sacred  soleinnity. 

VIII.  Laws  relative  to  Military  Aefairs. 

Sacrata  lex  Militaris. — That  no  soldier’s  naine 

which  had  been  entered  on  the  inuster-roll  should 
be  struck  out  vvithout  the  party’s  consent. 

Sempronia  lex. — That  soldiers  should  reccive  their 
clothcs  gratis,  at  the  public  expense,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  pay. 

Maria  Porcia  lex. — That  a penalty  should  be  in- 
flicted  on  such  conimanders  as  wrotc  a false  account 
to  the  senate  of  the  nuinbers  slain  in  battle  ,•  and 
that  they  should  be  obliged,  as  soon  as  tliey  entered 
the  city,  to  take  an  oath  that  the  number  which  they 
returned  was  true,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge. 

IX.  Laws  relative  to  Money  and  Wills. 

Valeria  lex. — That  all  creditors  should  discharge 

their  debtors  upon  the  receipt  of  a fourth  part  of 
the  whole. 

Gabinia  lex. — That  no  action  should  be  granted  for 
the  recovery  of  money  which  was  first  borrowed  on 
.small  interest,  and  then  lent  out  for  greater. 

Claudia  lex. — That  no  usurcr  should  lend  money  to 
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any  person  in  his  nonagc,  to  be  paid  after  the  death 
of  his  parents. 

Fia-ia  Icx. — That  no  person  should  give,  by  way 
of  legacy,  above  a thousand  asses,  c.xccpt  to  the  re- 
lativos of  the  master  who  gave  him  his  freedom,  or 
soine  other  parties  specified. 

Voconia  lex. — That  nowoman  should  be  left  heiress 
to  an  cstate  ; and  that  no  Census  should  will  above  a 
fourth  part  of  what  he  was  worth  to  a woman.  (A 
Census  was  one  who  stood  high  in  the  Censor’s  book.) 

X.  Laws  relative  to  Judges. 

Semjironia  lex. — That  the  right  of  judging  should 
be  transferred  from  the  senatorian  order  to  the 
Equites. 

Aurelia  lex. — That  the  privilege  of  being  judges 
should  be  divided  between  the  Senators,  Equites,  and 
Tribuni  jErarii,  (Tribuni  ./Erarii  were  officers  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  e.xpenses  of  the  arm3-.) 

Fonvpeialex. — That  the  judges  should  be  chosen 
out  of  the  richest  in  every  centurj^  according  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Aurclian  law. 

Julia  lex. — That  the  Tribuni  iErarii  should  be 
e.xcluded  from  the  list  of  judges. 

XI.  Laws  relative  to  Crimes. 

Cornelia  lex. — That  it  should  be  treason  to  lead  an 
army  out  of  a province,  or  to  engage  in  war,  without 
special  commission  j to  ingratiate  one’s  self  with  an 
army  to  serve  a private  purpose,  &c. ; and  that  the 
punishment  for  such  offences  should  be  banisliment, 
( aqua;  et  ignis  inicrdwtio. ) 
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Julia  U'x. — Tluit  ali  treason  bc  piinished  with  ba- 
nishment. 

Antonia  /ex. — Tliat  tliose  who  werc  condemned  (br 
trcason  should  be  allowed  an  appeal  to  tho  pcople. 

Julia  lex. — A rigorous  law  agaiiist  adultcry. 

Scutinia  Icx. — That  ali  catamites,  and  thc  keepcrs 
of  thcin,  be  liable  to  a fine.  (Augustus  made  this 
oftence  capital.) 

Cornelia  lex  Falsi. — That  all  forgers,  and  such  likc 
criminals,  be  punished  with  banishinent. 

Pompeia  lex. — That  parricides  be  punished  after 
the  manner  described  in  chap.  11,  iv, 

Plautia  lex. — That  those  convicted  of  any  violence 
or  assault  be  punished  with  banishinent. 

Clodia  lex. — That  all  those  should  be  brought  to 
trial  who  had  executed  Roinan  citizens  without  the 
tbrinality  of  a trial, 

Acilia  Calpurnia  lex. — That  no  person  convicted  of 
bribery  should  bear  any  office,  or  come  into  the  se- 
nate,  besides  iieing  obliged  to  pay  a large  fine. 

Tullia  lex. — That  senators  convicted  of  bribery 
sho^  id  be  banished  for  ten  years ; and  that  coin- 
moners  should  be  more  severely  punished  than  the 
abave  law  decided. 

Junia  lex. — That  persons  guilty  of  extortion,  be- 
sides the  litis  astimatio,  or  paying  the  estimated  da- 
niEiges,  should  be  banished. 

Cornelia  lex. — This  law  was  the  same,  in  fact,  as 
the  foregoing  Junian  law. 

Jidia  lex. — This  was  another  very  severe  law  against 
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extortion.  It  was  said  to  have  contained  one  hun- 
dred  heads,  setting  forth  varions  kinds  of  misde- 
meanours,  &c. 

XII.  Laws  relating  to  Religion. 

Sulpicia  Sempronia  lex. — That  no  person  shouid 
consecrate  any  temple  or  altar  without  order  of  tlie 
senate,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tribunes. 

Papiria  le.v. — That  no  person  shouid  have  the  li- 
berty  of  consecrating  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing, 
without  the  order  of  the  commons. 

Pajoia  lex. — This  law  described  the  manner  of 
choosing  Vestals.  Their  punishment  was  grounded 
on  the  laws  of  Numa. 

Ogtdnia  lex. — That  whereas  there  were  (U.C.  453,) 
but  four  Pontifices  and  four  Augurs,  five  more 
shouid  be  added  to  each  order  out  of  the  commons. 

Domitia  lex. — That  the  right  of  choosing  priests 
shouid  be  transferred  from  the  college  to  the  people. 

Cornelia  lex. — That  the  Domitian  law  shouid  be 
abrogated,  and  the  college  of  priests  be  allowed  their 
former  privileges. 

Attia  lex. — That  the  Cornelian  law  shouid  be  re- 
pealed,  and  the  Domitian  law  enforced. 

Antonia  lex. — That  the  Attian  law  shouid  be.re- 
pealed,  and  the  Cornelian  restored. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  Laws. 

Julia  lex That  all  magistrates  shouid  be  preferred 

according  to  the  number  of  their  children,  and  mar- 
ried  men  before  bachelors ; that  a man  shouid  be 
the  sooner  capable  of  filling  an  office,  if  hc  h ad  as 
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inany  children  as  he  wanted  years  to  make  up  the 
legal  age  requisite  for  bearing  such  a dignity ; and 
that  whosoevcr  had  three  children  in  the  city,  four 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  five  or  scvcn  in  the  pro- 
vinces,  should  be  exclnded  froin  all  troublesome 
offices  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 

That  law  also  ordained  that  uninarried  pcrsons 
should  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  inheritance  by 
will,  unless  froni  near  reldtions ; and  that  even  mar- 
ried  persons,  if  they  had  no  children,  should  not  be 
heirs  to  above  half  an  estate. 

Atinia  lex,  de  furtis. — That  no  prescription  should 
secure  the  possession  of  stolen  goods ; but  that  the 
owner  should  have  an  eternal  right  to  them. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFF.YIRS  OF  THE 
RO-MANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Levymg  of  SoUicrs. 

I.  As  tho  Romans  wcrc  a very  warlike  people, 
evory  Citizen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty-six  was  obligecl,  if  his  Services  were  at  all  re- 
qiiired,  to  become  a soldier,  except  he  was  prevented 
by  infirmity,  or  United  to  the  priesthood. 

'II.  A Roraan  regiment  was  called  a Legion,  and 
composed  of  infaniry  and  cavalry.  The  footraen 
were  obliged  to  serve  sixteen  or  twenty  years ; the 
horseraen,  ten  years. 

III.  Levies  of  soldiers,  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing  served  the  regular  time,  were  entitled  to  exetnj>- 
tion  from  further  duty,  were  usually  made  every 
year,  at  appointed  periods. 

IV.  So  soon  as  the  Consuis  entered  upon  office, 
if  it  were  thought  expedient  to  niake  a levy  (habere 
delectum J,  they  published  an  edict,  whereby  all  citi- 
zens  of  military  age  were  obliged  to  attend,  on  an 
appointed  day,  at  the  Capitol  or  Campus  hlartius. 
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V.  On  an  appointed  clay,  the  Consuis,  accompa- 
nied  by  twenty-four  Military  Tribunes,  whom  they 
or  the  people  had  nominated  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion  of  Consuis,  took  their  seats. 

VI.  To  choose  the  Foot  Soldiers,  they  ordered 
the  various  tribes  of  the  people  to  divide  into  their 
proper  centuries,  and  oiit  of  each  century  cited  whom- 
soever  they  pleased.  If  four  legions  were  to  be  raised, 
so  soon  as  four  men  were  called,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
first  legion  chose  one  ; the  Tribunes  of  the  second 
legion,  another ; and  so  on,  to  the  Tribunes  of  the 
fourth  legion,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  last  man. 
\\  hcn  four  others  were  called,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
second  legion  chose  first ; those  of  the  thu'd  legion, 
second ; and  so  on  alternately — those  Tribunes 
choosing  last  the  next  time,  who  had  chosen  first 
the  time  before.  The  names  of  those  who  were  thus 
chosen  were  written  upon  tablets. 

VII.  Aftcr  men  had  been  enlisted  in  this  manner, 
they  were  not  accounted  soldiers  until  they  had 
taken  the  military  oath  called  Sacramentum,  which 
obliged  them  to  obey  their  officers,  and  never  to  de- 
sert  their  Standard.  In  order  to  administer  this  oath, 
one  man  was  chosen,  who  repeated  the  words  of  it 
aloud,  and  the  rest  swore  after  him — each  one,  as  he 
passedalong,  saying,  ^‘idem  in  me,”  the  same  to  mc. 

VIII.  Cavalry  were  chosen  froin  among  the 
Equites ; they  were,  therefore,  more  honourablc  than 
foot  soldiers.  Their  horses,  and  a certain  sum  of 
money  to  each  man,  were  granted  by  the  public.  The 
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caviilry  of  a regiment  wcre  called  Ala,  wings,  becausc 
of  tlie  quickncss  of  their  rnotions,  and  thcir  l>eing 
always  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  main  body. 


CHAP.  II. 

O/  the  Legion  and  various  kinds  of  Infanlry. 

I.  The  army  of  the  Romans  was  composed  of 
sevcral  legions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  commou- 
wealth,  it  contained  four  legions,  of  which  each  Con- 
sul commanded  two ; but  afterwards,  the  number  of 
legions  was  greatly  increased.  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  there  were  twenty  legions  ; in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
forty-seven  ; and  during  the  triumvirate  of  Antony, 
Lepidus,  and  Octavius,  they  amounted  to  sixt3’-six. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  kept  up  a standing  army  of 
thu'ty  legions,  which,  probably,  with  auxiliaries, 
amounted  to  about  375,000  men. 

II.  The  number  of  soldiers  requisite  to  compose 
a legion  was  not  always  the  same.  At  first,  it  con- 
sisted  only  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse ; under  the 
republic,  it  was  made  up,  for  a long  time,  of  -1000 
foot  and  300  horse;  but  towards  the  decline  of  the 
republic,  it  had  more  or  less  than  that  number,  ac- 
cording  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  state. 
Under  the  Einperors,  the  number  of  men  in  a legion 
was  more  stationary ; the  infantry  of  an  imperial 
legion  amounted  to  6100,  and  the  cavarly  to  726. 
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III.  A legion  was  unifornily  clividecl  into  tcn  bat- 
talions,  called  Cohorts  ; every  cohort  into  three  coni- 
panies,  called  Manipuli ; and  every  manipulus  into 
two  centuries  ; — so  that  each  legion  contained  sixty 
centuries,  thirty  manipuli,  and  ten  cohorts.  The 
cavalry  of  a legion  was  divided  into  ten  troops,  called 
Turma,  and  each  turma  into  three  Decuria. 

IV.  The  foot  soldiers  composing  a legion  were  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  the  Hastati,  so  called  from  hasta,  a 
spear,  because  they  anciently  fought  with  spears — the 
Principes,  who  were  better  soldier.s  than  the  Hastati 
— and  the  Triarii,  so  called  because  they  occupied 
the  third  line  of  battle,  and  were  old  and  e.xperienced 
veterans ; they  were  also  called  Pilani,  from  a cer- 
tain  javelin  which  they  used,  called  p'dum. 

2.  There  was  another  kind  of  infantry,  instituted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  called  Velites,  who  did  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  legion,  but  usually  com- 
nienced  the  battle,  by  fighting  before  the  lines.  They 
were  lightly  armed ; some  had  slings  (funditores ), 
others  bows  and  arrows  ( sagittarii ),  and  they  com- 
monly  fought  in  scattered  parties. 

3.  Evocati  were  veteran  soldiers,  w'ho  had  served 
the  regidar  time,  but  who  were  again  induced  to 
enlist,  at  the  earncst  request  of  the  Consuis  or  other 
liigh  magistratcs.  In  battle,  the  custody  of  the  chief 
Standard  was  given  to  them  ; they  were  exemptetl 
from  all  the  drudgcry  of  other  soldiers,  and  were 
accounted  almost  equal  in  rank  to  the  Centurions. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Amis,  Armour,  and  Ensigns  of  a Legion. 

I.  The  arms  and  armour  of  the  Hastati,  Principes, 
and  Triarii,  were  in  a great  measure  the  same.  They 
fought  with  the  sword  and  javelin,  and  were  defended 
by  a helmet,  a shield,  a coat  of  mail,  and  greaves. 

■ 2.  The  swords  of  the  ancient  Romans  f gladii  vel 
enses, J were  comraonly  worn  on  the  right  side,  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  the  shield,  which 
was  held  on  the  left  arm.  They  were  twe-edged 
and  sharp  poiuted,  equally  adapted  for  cutting  or 
thrusting. 

3.  The  javelin  of  the  Romans,  called  pilum,  was  a 
weapon  so  formidable,  that,  when  firmly  launched, 
no  armour  could  resist  its  force.  Its  utmost  length 
was  about  six  feet,  and  it  terminated  in  a weighty, 
ragged  point  of  Steel,  eighteen  inches  long.  Each 
soldier  carried  two  pila. 

4.  The  helmet  (galea ) was  made  for  the  most  parf 
of  brass  or  iron,  siirmounted  with  a lofty  crest  of 
waving  plumes  or  hair.  It  defended  the  head,  leav- 
ing  the  neck  uncovercd. 

5.  The  shield,  called  scutum,  was  an  oblong  buck- 
ler,  fom’  feet  long  and  two  feet  and  a half  broad, 
joined  togcther  by  little  plates  of  iron,  covcred  en- 
tirely  with  a bulPs  hide,  and  bordered  with  an  iron 
piate  on  the  outside  and  the  inside.  In  tlie  ccntrc 
of  it  wa.s  an  iron  boss,  called  umbo,  which  was  more 
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prominent  than  tlie  rcst  of  the  .shickl,  tlie  bctter.to 
ca.st  offstones  anci  prcss  the  cneniy. 

There  was  another  kirid  of  shield,  called  di/peus, 
which  was  less  than  the  scutum,  and  quite  round. 

Q.  Lorica  was  the  coat  of  mail  which  dcfended  the 
body.  It  was  generally  made  of  Icather,  and  wrought 
all  over  with  little  hooks  of  iron  twisted  in  one  au- 
other,  so  as  to  seem  like  ehains. 

Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  a piate  of  brass  was 
sometimes  vvorn  on  the  breast,  called  peclorale  6r 
thorax. 

7.  Ocrea:  werc  greaves  for  the  legs  of  the  Roinans ; 
they  werc  a kind  of  high  boots  covered  with  iron. 

II.  The  Velites  were  not  armed  in  the  same  man- 

ner  as  legionary  soldiers.  Their  helinct  ( galea  or 
galerus ) was  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  a wikl 
beast,  that  it  might  make  them  appear  the  more  for- 
raidable.  Their  shield  was  a light  round 

buckler  made  of  wood,  and  covercd  with  Icather  j 
and  their  wea])ons,  in  addition  to  the  sword  above 
mentioned,  werc  seven  spears,  made  very  slender, 
that  they  might  be  thrown  the  farther. 

III.  Horsemen  used  at  first  only  a small  round 
shield,  a helinct,  and  two  javelins  ; but  they  began 
aftersvards  to  arm  themselves  more  heavily,  much 
like  the  Triarii. 

IV>  The  general  Ensign  of  every  Roinan  legioa 
was  an  eaglc  with  its  wings  extended,  holding  in  its 
talons  a thundcrbolt.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a pi- 
geon,  and  made  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a' small  [le- 
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desUil  of  thc  saine  rnetal.  It  v/as  borne  on  thc  top 
of  a pike,  by  an  officer  callcil  thc  ea  ;le-bearer. 

2.  Besifles  the  general  ensigii,  every  cohort,  mani- 
pulus, and  century,  had  its  own  Standard,  with  its 
rank  and  thc  narae  of  the  Icgion,  inscribed  upon  it. 

The  first  ensign  in  use  among  thc  Romans  seeins  to 
liavc  been  a bundle  of  grass  ('nianijmhcs  fceni J,  tied 
on  the  top  of  a pole.  Froin  this,  the  maniptilus  took 
its  narae.  The  standards  substituted  in  its  stead 
werc  figures  of  the  wolf,  the  luinotaur,  the  horse,  the 
boar,  &c. 

3.  The  vencration  which  the  Roraans  had  for  their 
standards  was  reraarkable.  They  saluted  theni 
whenever  they  passed — pkiced  the  spoils  and  pri- 
soners  of  war  beside  thera,  as  in  a secure  asylura — 
swore  by  thera  when  they  wished  solemnly  to  con- 
finii any  assertion — and  considered  death  less  gric- 
vous  than  to  desert  thera. 


CIIAR  IV. 

The  OJJicers  of  Ihe  Army. 

I.  Imueiiator  was  thc  general  of  thc  ariny  ; hor.se 
and  Ibot,  legions  and  auxiliaries,  werc  under  his 
coraraand.  During  the  continuancc  of  his  coinniis- 
sion,  he  was  possessed  of  unliniitcd  authority  cither 
to  fight  or  refrain  froin  fighting — to  advancc  or  rc- 
treat — or  take  any  bold  or  dccisive  step  which  lic 
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chosc,  without  delaying  for  the  reception  of  fiirtlier 
orders  from  the  senate.  The  Consul  was  usually 
geueral  of  the  army,  except  when  a Dictator  was 
created.  His  departure  from  Home,  on  any  impor- 
tant expedition,  was  a period  of  great  interest  to  the 
people.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  wcre  offered 
up  for  his  success,  and  he  marched  out  of  the  city 
arrayed  in  full  military  costume,  attended  by  a vast 
concourse  of  men  and  women  of  ali  ages. 

H.  Legati  were  lieutenant-generals,  next  in  au- 
thority  to  the  Imperator.  They  were  at  first  chosen 
by  the  senate;  merely  to  accompany  and  advise  tlie 
general ; but  afterwards  they  ovved  their  nomination, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  Consuis.  They  managed 
all  kinds  of  business  by  the  permission  ofthe  general, 
and  in  his  occasional  absence  were  honoured  with 
the  fasces. 

III.  Tridunes  were  next  in  power  and  respect- 
ability  to  the  Legati.  There  were  six  to  every  le- 
gion,  each  of  whom  had,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
1000  men  under  his  command.  They  superintended 
the  Work  of  the  soldiers,  regidatcd  the  affairs  of  the 
camp,  gave  the  word  to  the  watch,  decided  the  con- 
troversies,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  Centurions  were  officers  of  a hundred  men. 
The  badge  of  their  office  was  a vine  rod  or  sapling 
( vitit J ; hence  the  phrases  vitem  gerere,  to  hold  the 
office  of  a centurion — vitem  poscere,  to  ^k  the  office 
— vite  donari,  to  receive  it. 

2.  There  were  sixty  centurions  in  a legion — 
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twenty  to  cacli  of  the  ordcrs  of  Hastati,  Principes, 
and  Triarii.  The  Centurions  of  the  Hastati  were 
the  least  honourahle ; those  of  the  Triarii  the  most 
honourable.  The  first  Centurion  of  the  Triarii  wae 
called  Primipilus,  Dux  Legionis,  Primus  Centurionum, 
or  Primus  Centurio.  He  presided  over  ali  the  other 
Centurions,  and  usually  gave  the  word  of  cominand 
to  the  legion,  by  order  of  the  Tribune.  It  was  his 
especial  duty  to  guard  the  eagle  Standard  ; hence,  the 
phrase  aquila;  prce-esse,  means,  to  bear  the  ornee  of 
Primipilus. 

3.  There  was  a regular  gradation  among  the  Cen- 
turions, from  the  last  of  the  order  of  the  Hastati, 
through  the  Principes  and  Triarii,  up  to  the  Primi- 
pilus. The  sixtieth  Centurion  of  a legion  was  the 
lowest  who  held  the  office  ; above  him  was  the  fifty- 
ninth  ; above  him,  the  fifty-eighth,  and  so  on  ; each 
Centurion  risinghigher  than  another  until  theycame 
to  the  first  Centurion  : so  that  the  Roman  army 
opened  a wide  field  for  promotion  to  the  diligent 
and  faithful  soldier. 

V.  Optiones  were  sergeants  or  corporals,  assist- 
ants  or  deputies  of  the  Centurions ; called  also 
Succenturiones. 

VI.  Vexillarii  were  standard-bearers,  two  of 
whom  were  chosen  by  every  Centurion  for  his  cen- 
tury.  The  strongest  and  most  courageous  soldiers 
were  usually  selccted  for  this  office. 

VII.  PR.EFECTUS.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Roman  cavalry  was  commanded  hy  au  officcr  of 
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its  own ; but  tlie  first  of  these  three  had  also  the 
general  command  of  the  vvhole.  Hc  was  called  the 
Prjefect,  and  the  other  two  were  called  Decuriones. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Discip/ine  and  Camp  of  Roman  Soldiers 

1.  Discipline  and  exercise  were  so  much  attcndcd 
to  among  the  Roinans,  that  their  word  for  an  army 
C exercitus J,  was  derived  from  a vcrb  signifying  to 
exercise  ( exerceo ). 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  their  arms,  they  were  accus- 
tomed  to  weightier  weapons  than  those  wherewith 
they  fought  in  battle.  One  method  of  practising 
was  to  set  up  a post  f palus  J,  and  to  strike  at  this 
as  they  would  do  at  the  enemy,  using,  however,  a 
staff  instead  of  a sword  : this  was  called  exercitium 
palarium.  The  exercises  comprehended  under  the 
term  armatura,  were,  the  throwing  of  all  kinds  of 
missiles,  inwhich  young  soldiers  were  practised  with 
very  striet  discipline. 

3.  Besides  the  dexterous  use  of  their  arms,  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  accustoraed  to  use  much  bodily 
exercise.  Three  times  in  a month  they  had  to  walk 
out  of  the  camp,  to  the  distance  of  sometimes  five, 
and  sometimes  ten  miles,  and  back  again,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  marching.  They  were  practised  in  run- 
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ning  also,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  charging 
with  impetuosity ; and  in  leaping  and  swimmine,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  surmount  the  ramparts 
and  cross  the  ditches  of  the  enemy.  \ aultinc  upon 
horses  of  wood  was  a necessary  exercise  of  the  ca- 
valr3'. 

4.  A Roman  soldier,  on  march,  carried  a load 
which  the  delicacj'  of  a modern  soldier  would  be  but 
little  able  to  siipport.  Besides  his  arms,  which  \Vere 
not  considered  anypart  of  his  burden,  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  food  for  many  days,  and  a varietyof  neces- 
sary utensils — a saw,  a basket,  a mattock,  an  axe,  a 
hook  and  thong,  a chain,  a pot,  and  several  stakes; 
the  whole,  not  including  his  ar.ms,  weighing  some- 
times  four  stones  and  upwards.  Under  this  load, 
they  commonly  marched  twentj'  miles  per  day. 

II.  The  excellence  and  strietness  of  the  military 
discipline  of  the  Romans  were  particulari}'  observ- 
able  in  their  Encasipments.  They  never  passed  a 
niglit,  even  on  the  longest  raarches,  without  pitehing 
a camp  and  throwing  iip  intrenchments ; and  the 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  perforin  these  laborious 
Works  without  quitting  their  arms. 

2.  If  the  camp  were  to  be  only  temporarv,  it  was 
surroimded  with  a trench  three  feet  deep  and  five 
feet  wide,  the  earth  of  which  was  thrown  up  on  the 
inside  next  the  camp,  and  strengthcncd  with  pali- 
sades.  But  if  it  were  to  be  stationary  for  more  than 
two  or  three  nights,  the  trench  was  made  from 
eleven  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  proportionably  dcej). 
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behind  which  they  thrcw  iip  a rampart  of  earth, 
strengthenecl  vvith  fascines  and  flankcd  vvith  towcrs, 
at  the  distancc  of  eighty  feet  from  cach  other,  with 
parapets  and  battlements.  It  was  in  this  manner 
tliey  constructed  their  Castra  Hybcrna,  or  winter 
ejuarters. 

3.  The  camp  was  a perfect  square.  It  had  four 
gates — Porta  Praetoria,  next  the  enemy  ; Porta  De- 
cumana, opposite  to  the  Prmtorian ; Porta  Princi- 
palis Dextra;  and  Porta  Principalis  Sinistra. 

4.  It  was  divided  into  two  divisions — the  upper 
and  lower ; one,  containing  the  tents  of  the  generals 
and  other  chief  officers  ; and  the  other,  the  coinmon 
soldiers.  The  space  which  marked  this  division  was 
called  Pj-inci])ia.  No  tents  were  placed  here ; but 
the  standards  of  thearmy  and  altarsof  the  godswere 
erected,  together  with  the  tribunal  where  the  gene- 
ral  administored  justice  or  harangued  the  ariny- — 
Besides  this  space,  there  was  another  which  went 
cntirely  round  the  canip,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  to 
allow  the  troops  rooni  to  draw  up  behind  the  in- 
trenchnient,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

5.  There  were  eight  streets  f via; J iu  the  camp; 
five  running  parallel,  and  three  others  intersecting 
the  five.  By  these  streets,  the  different  divisions  of 
the  troops  were  separated,  and  the  utraost  regularity 
preserved. 

C.  The  gcneral’s  tent,  called  Pra;lorium,  was  si- 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  a square,  cach  side  of  which 
was  a hundred  feet  distant  froin  it,  and  in  the  four 
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corners  of  which  were  the  tcnts  of  his  guard.  Near 
the  general’s  tent  was  that  of  the  Quaestor,  called 
QiuEstorium,  in  which  the  military  chest  was  kept. — 
Nigh  to  this  was  the  Forum,  where  th'ngs  were  sold 
and  meetings  held.  And  surrounding  ali  these,  the 
tents  of  the  Tribunes,  Pnefects,  Evocati,  &c. 

7.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  camp,  the  cavalry 
of  the  legion  were  placed  in  the  centre;  ne.xt  to 
them,  on  both  sides,  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and 
Triarii ; and  next  to  these,  on  both  sides,  the  infan- 
try  and  horse  of  the  allies. 

8.  The  tents  were  covered  with  skins  extended  by 
ropes.  In  each  tent  there  were  usuali}'  ten  soldiers, 
under  the  charge  of  one  man  called  Decanus.  The 
tents  of  the  Centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  at 
the  heads  of  their  respective  companies. 

9.  Watehes  were  constantly  kept  in  the  carap, 
both  by  day  f exubxcB ),  and  by  night  ( vigilus).  Be- 
fore  the  evening  watehes  were  appointed,  a token  or 
watch-word  ( symbolum ),  by  which  they  might  distin- 
guish  their  friends,  was  distributed  through  the  army 
by  means  of  a tablet  of  wood,  called  Tessera,  on 
which  the  watch-word  was  inscribed.  This  tessera 
was  given  from  one  centurion  to  another,  quite 
through  the  whole  army,  till  it  came  again  to  the 
Tribune  by  whom  it  was  first  distributed. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Order  of  Battle. 

I.  The  orcler  of  battle  in  which  a Roman  army 
was  drawn  up,  vvas  thus : The  Hastati  occupied  the 
first  line ; they  had  each  three  square  feet  allowed 
thein,  in  which  to  exercise  their  arras.  The  Prin- 
cipes formed  the  second  line;  but  there  were  larger 
spaces  for  each  individual,  in  order  that,  if  need  be, 
the  Hastati  inight  be  received  into  their  ranks.  The 
Triarii,  as  their  narae  imports,  brought  up  the  third 
line  of  battle ; and  their  spaces  were  wide  enough  to 
receive  both  the  Principes  and  Hastati,  if  necessary. 

II.  Thus  the  Roraans  had  always  three  separate 
chances  in  battle ; for,  if  the  Hastati  were  beaten, 
the  enemy  had  to  engage  with  the  Principes;  and  if 
both  these  were  vanquished,  the  victors,  wearied 
with  their  obstinate  fighting,  had  to  engage,  as  it  were, 
a third  army  of  fresh  men,  far  more  formidable  than 
the  preceding,  before  they  could  secure  the  con- 
quest. 

HI.  The  cavalry  were  usually  posted  at  the  two 
corners  of  the  army.  The  general,  with  his  Legati, 
and  the  Tribunes,  (unless  tbedatter  were  ordered  to 
command  the  wings,  or  some  other  part  of  the  ar- 
my,) for  the  most  part  took  his  station  between  the 
Principes  and  Triarii,  this  being  the  fittest  place  for 
giving  orders  and  bcholding  the  progress  of  the 
fight. 
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IV.  The  abovewas  tlie  cominon  niethod  of  draw- 
ing  up  in  form  of  battlc  ; but  there  werc  other  ine- 
thods,  according  to  thcir  situation,  ihe  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  or  tlie  disposition  of  the 
enemy’s  forces.  They  sometinies  drew  up  in  forni 
of  a wedge  f cuneus  J ; or  if  che  enemy  had  taken  tliat 
form,  they  then  formcd  in  two  lines,  like  an  open 
pair  of  scissars  (forfex ).  Sometimes,  in  cases  of 
great  extremity,  they  formed  themselves  into  a firm 
round  body  ( globus  J ; and  occasionally  into  an  ob- 
long  square  figure,  resembling  a towcr  f pyrgus  J. 


CHAP.  MI. 

The  Fayment  and  Dlet  of  ihe  Soldiers. 

1.  The  payment  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers  was 
not  always  the  same.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Veii, 
3i7  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  that  the 
soldiers  first  receiveil  any  reraiincration ; ali  niilitary 
Services,  beforc  that  time,  having  been  performed 
gratis.  The  comraon  soldiers  then  received  three 
asses  per  day,  (about  two  pence  halfpennj  ),  and  the 
Centurions  six.  Julius  Cmsar  doubled  the  legionary 
pay ; Augustus  raised  it  to  ten  asses ; and  in  the 
times  of  Domitian,  it  was  twenty-five  asses,  (about 
one  shilling  and  eight  ]ience)  per  day. 

2.  Besides  his  pay,  cach  soldicr  received  clothes 
Irom  the  public.  A certain  allowancc  also  of  corn. 
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usiially  fouT  bushels  per  month — ^the  Centurions 
double,  and  thc  Equites  triple — was  given  to  the 
army ; but  for  this,  a proportionablc  dediiction  was 
made  frora  their  pay. 

II.  The  usual  food  of  the  soldiers  was  bacon, 
cheese,  and  biscuit ; their  drink,  water,  mingled  with 
a little  vinegar,  which  they  called  posca.  They 
soinetimes  prepared  their  own  corn  for  use,  pound- 
ing  it  with  stones,  or  grinding  it  in  little  hand-niills, 
which  they  carried  about  with  thein.  Soinetimes 
the  Generals  and  Emperors  condcscended  to  partake 
of  the  same  food  as  the  common  soldiers,  so  long  as 
they  encamped  together. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  Triumpks,  and  other  Military  Rewards — Aho  af 
j\Tdilary  Punishments. 

1.  Military  Rewards  were  eithcr  given  by  the 
people  to  the  general  of  an  army,  or  they  were  given 
by  the  general  to  his  soldiers,  on  account  of  distin- 
guished  merit  and  valour. 

II.  A Triumpu  was  the  highest  honoiir  that  Rome 
could  bestow  upon  a victorious  general.  It  consisted 
of  a splendid  procession,  which  bcgan  at  the  Capene 
Gate,  and  went  through  the  city,  by  the  Triumphal 
Street,  which  was  strewed  with  flowers  and  adorncd 
with  arches,  up  to  the  Capitol,  wherc  it  ended. 

2.  A triumpii  was  granted,  by  a decree  of  thc  se- 
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>iate  and  people,  to  the  general  who  had  slain,  in  one 
battle,  above  5000  cnemies  to  the  state;  and  who  had 
thereby  procured  the  addition  of  new  territoryto  the 
empire : but  it  was  not  granted  for  a victory  in  a 
civil  war,  nor  over  rebels. 

3.  The  triumph  granted  to  Paulus  jEmilius,  after 
the  taking  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  as  related 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  jEmilius,  took  up  three 
days,  On  the  first  day,  the  statues,  pictures,  and 
images  of  the  vanquished,  were  exhibited  in  pomp, 
upon  750  chariots.  On  the  second  day,  their  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  arraour  and  arms  were  borne 
upon  a great  nuniber  of  waggons ; and  after  thesc 
proceeded  3000  men,  carrying  the  coined  silver  in 750 
vessels,  each  of  which  weighed  three  talents,  and  was 
supported  byfour  men.  These  were  followed  byothers 
carrying  silver  bowls,  goblets,  and  cups,  of  great  va- 
lue  on  account  of  their  size  and  workmanship.  On 
the  third  day,  early  in  tlie  morning,  the  trumpeters 
sounded  a charge,  and  the  procession  began  with 
young  men,  who  led  120  stalled  oxen  to  the  sacri- 
fice, having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned 
with  ribbons  and  garlands ; and  along  with  thesc, 
were  boys  carrying  salvcrs  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
gold  coin  was  now  brought,  in  77  vessels,  each 
weighing  three  talents;  and  after  these,  the  conse- 
crated  bowl  made  by  iEinilius,  whicli  weighed  ten 
talents,  and  was  richly'  set  with  gems — followed  by 
. tbose  who  carried  the  cups  of  Antigonus  and  Seleu- 
cus, and  ihc  gold  piale  of  Perseus’  table.  Thcn 
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advancecl  the  chariot  ot'  Perseus,  bearing  his  armour 
and  diadetn  ; then  his  captive  children,  with  a long 
train  of  nurses,  masters,  and  governors,  followed  by 
Perseus  himself,clad  in  black,  and  attended  by  many 
of  his  friends.  After  this  mournful  train,  400  golden 
crowns  were  exhibited,  which  were  bestowed  to 
jEniilius  by  as  as  many  cities  ; and  after  these,  came 
jEmilius,  seated  in  a magnificent  chariot,  arrayed  in 
garments  of  purple  and  gold,  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a branch  of  laurei.  Last  of  all,  came  the  army, 
holding,  in  like  manner,  laurei  branches  in  their 
hands,  and  chanting,  in  triumphal  songs,  the  praises 
of  iEmilius. 

4.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  miscrable  a catae  > 
tfophc  was  made  to  conclude  atriumph.  The  gene- 
rals,  in  turning  their  chariot  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitol,  have  sometiines  ordered  the  captive  kings 
and  leaders  to  be  led  to  prison  and  murdered,  and 
then  waited  in  the  Capitol  until  they  had  received 
intelligence  that  their  savage  orders  had  been 
obeyed  ! 

III.  An  OvATioN  was  a less  kind  of  triumph, 
granted  to  those  who  had  achieved  victories  over 
their  enemies,  without  the  sheddingof  human  blood, 
or  with  but  little  loss.  The  procession  commenced 
at  the  Albanian  Mount,  with  the  peaceful  music  of 
flutes.  The  general  walked  on  foot  into  the  city, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  and  dressed  in  a white  robe 
bordered  with  purple,  preceded  by  the  soldiers  and 
his  retinuc. 
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IV.  Other  Military  Rewards  were  Crowns  of 
rarious  kinds.  The  Civic  Crown  f Corom  Civica J, 
made  of  oak  leaves,  was  a soldier’s  highest  honour. 
It  was  given  to  him  who  had  iiaved  the  life  of  a Citi- 
zen in  battle ; and  cxempted  the  wearer,  together 
with  his  father  and  grandfather,  from  the  necessity 
of  evei’  after  beaidng  any  troublesome  oflices.  A 
golden  Crown,  called  Corona  Vallaris  vel  Castrentit, 
was  the  reward  of  him  who  first  forced  the  enemj'’s 
intrenchments.  A Mural  Crown  f Corona  Muralis  J, 
was  given  to  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a be- 
siegedcity;  and  a Naval  Crown  to  him  who  first 
boarded  a ship  of  the  enemy. 

2,  Smaller  rewai-ds  than  erowns  were  frequently 
given  in  honorar pf  general  valour ; as  the  Hasta  Pura, 
a spear  of  wood  without  any  iron  Ln  it ; chains  or 
collars  of  gold  and  silver  ^ Torques  J,'  bracelets 
f Armilla)  ; armaments  for  horses  f Phalera; ) ; and 
banners  ( Vexilla  J.  All  of  these  were  very  bornour' 
able,  and  preserved  with  great  care. 

V.  Military  Punishments,  for  capital  crimes, 
were  generally  very  severe.  In  case  of  a mutiny, 
every  tenth  man  was  sometimes  taken  by  lot,  and 
killed ; this  was  called  Decimatioiu  Fustuarium  was, 
when  the  Tribune  struck  the  condemned  with  a stick, 
and  bade  him  fly.  If  he  could  escape  from  the  sol- 
diers,  who  all  feli  upon  liim  with  sticks  and  stones, 
he  was  allowed  to  live  in  a foreign  country ; but  he 
was  generally  killed  on  the  spot.  To  be  scoiwged 
and  sold  for  a slave,  to  be  beheadcd,  crucificd,  stoncd 
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and  left  unburied,  were  also  punishments  occasion- 
ally  inflicted  on  capital  offenders. 

2.  For  small  crimes,  punishments  were  various ; 
such  as,  degradation  of  rank — to  be  rcmoved  from 
the  camp,  and  employed  in  various  labours — to  be 
deprived  of  pay — to  be  bcaten  with  rods,  &c. 


CHAP.  IX. 

0/  Engines. 

I.  The  Offexsive  Miutary  Engixes  of  the  Ro- 
raans,  which  were  the  same  to  their  armies  as  artil- 
lery  to  ours,  were : 

1.  Aries — a battering  ram,  composed  of  a long 
beam  of  wood,  covered  with  wet  leather,  and  headed 
with  iron,  suspended  by  a chain  froin  another  beain 
that  lay  across  two  upright  posts.  A hundred  men, 
more  or  less,  workcd  it  as  it  hung  thus  equally  ba- 
lanced;  and  by  main  strength  dashed  it  against  a wall 
or  rampart,  until  they  had  made  a breach  by  which 
they  could  enter. 

2.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram,  the 
besieged  were  accustomed  to  lower  wool-packs  or 
bags  of  straw,  which  deadencd  its  blows.  A machine 
also,  called  the  wolf,  was  invented,  to  grapplc  the 
ram,  and  either  break  it  or  draw  it  up  to  the  be- 
seiged. 
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3.  Balhta  was  a large  cngine,  in  the  nature  of  a 
cross-bow,  by  which  they  were  cnabled  to  shoot 
large  stones  to  a great  distance.  With  the  balista 
they  shot  also  fire-darts,  called  Falarica;,  the  end  of 
which  was  a piece  of  iron  three  feet  long,  ending  in 
a sharp  point : round  this  iron,  tow,  steeped  in  oil, 
sulphur,  and  various  combustibles,  were  wrapped, 
which  were  set  on  fire  before  they  were  discharged. 

4.  Catapulta  was  a machine  purposely  made  for 
casting  darts  and  spears. 

5.  Scorpio  was  a small  cross-bow,  carried  in  the 
hand.  The  darts  sent  from  it  had  small  iron  points 
extremely  sharp,  like  the  stings  of  scorpions,  from 
which  circumstance  it  took  its  name. 

II.  The  Defensive  Engines  of  the  Romans  were : 

1.  Vinea: — roofs  or  screens,  supported  upon  posts 
that  rested  on  little  wheels.  They  were  covered 
with  materials  that  could  not  be  easily  inflamed, 
such  as  raw  hides  and  earth,  and  were  usually  placed 
over  battering  rams,  to  defend  those  that  worked 
them ; or  close  to  the  walls,  to  defend  those  that 
were  underminiag. 

2.  Testudo — a tortoise.  This  was  a general  name 
among  the  Romans,  given  to  every  kind  of  defensive 
engine.  That  which  was  propcrly  spcaking  the  tor- 
toise, was  a kmd  of  roof,  similar  in  its  construction 
and  uses,  to  the  vineae,  beneath  which,  those  who 
were  working,  seemcd  safc  as  the  tortoise  under  the 
Shell. 

Soldiers  sometimes  put  thcmselvcs  iirto  a forni 
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called  the  tortoise,  which  was  when  they  joined  their 
shields  together  above  their  heads,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  roof,  against  which  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
would  be  of  no  avail. 

3.  Musculi  and  Plutei  werc  also  defensive  engines, 
strongly  made,  but  not  so  large  as  the  vinem. 

4.  Moveable  towers  were  made  by  the  Romans, 
with  bridges  to  lay  iipon  the  walls  of  a besicged 
town,  and  thereby  effect  an  entrance.  They  were 
covered  with  whatever  could  best  prevent  them  from 
being  set  on  fire.  They  were  sometimes  made  so 
prodigiously  large,  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  they 
could  raakethem  move.  When  thcse could  bc  brought 
up  to  the  walls  of  a place,  it  was  seldom  able  to  hold 
outmuch  longer. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Romans. 

I,  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  an- 
tiquitics  of  the  Romans  which  are  less  understood 
than  their  naval  affairs.  They  knew  their  own  su- 
periority  over  other  nations  by  land,  and  they  did  not 
much  care  to  have  any  concern  with  the  sea,  unless 
they  were  impelled  to  it  by  necessity.  A supersti- 
tious  belief  also,  that  the  spirits  of  the  unbuined  dead 
were  compelled  to  wander  in  sorrow  a century  of 
years,  along  the  infcrnal  river  Styx,  disinclincd  them 
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to  run  the  hazard  of  shipwreck  : so  that  they  had 
neither  much'skill  in  ships,  nor  much  desire  to  teli 
posterity  the  little  that  they  knew. 

II.  Merchant  vessels  Naves  Onerariee ) were  deep, 
clurasy,  slow-sailing  hulks,  generally  driven  with  sails, 
but,  when  thcre  was  no  wind,  managed  with  oars. 
These  ships  were  guidcd,  in  their  voyages  during  the 
day,  by  the  knowledge  which  their  captains  had  of 
the  coasts  in  sight ; and,  during  the  night,  by  the 
stars.  For  the  Roraans  vrere  unacquainted  with  the 
mariner’s  conipass ; and,  therefore,  they  were  as  ti- 
morous  as  they  were  unfit  to  undertake  long  voyages, 

III.  Ships  of  war  ( Naves  Longce,)  were  chiefly 
impelled  by  oars.  Some  of  these  vessels  had  several 
rows  of  oars  on  each  side,  and  appellations  were 
given  theni  according  to  the  number  of  these  rows ; 
thus,  those  which  had  two  rows  on  each  side  were 
called  Biremes ; those  which  had  three  rows,  Trx- 
remes  ; those  that  had  four.  Quadriremes,  and  so  on. 
It  is  yet  a probleni  among  leariied  men,  how  these 
rows  of  oars  were  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other. 

IV.  In  ships  of  tvar,  some  of  the  niilitarj-  engines 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  particularly 
balistas,  were  used.  Grappling  irons  also,  called 
crows  f Corvi J,  some  of  which  were  dreadful  mstru- 
ments,  were  generally  kept  in  each  vcssel. 

V.  For  the  scciudty  of  the  provinces,  Augustus 
stationcd  two  flccts — onc  at  Misenum,  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  Naplcs,  on  the  Tuscan  Sca,  and  another  at 
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llavenna,  on  thc  lladriatic.  Ships  wcrc  stationcd 
also  on  thc  rivers  Rhinc  and  Danubc,  at  Frejus,  in 
Provencc,  and  otlier  places. 

VI.  A little  vocabulary  of  words,  conncctcd  with 
thc  subjcct  of  ships,  will  .save  niuch  explanation  : — 
Navarchus,  thc  captain — Gtihcnator,  thc  pilot — 
Nauta;,  thc  sailors — Prora,  thc  prow  of  a vcsscl — 
Puppis,  thc  stem — Malus,  thc  inast — Carina,  thc 
kcel — Gubernaculum,  thc  helni — Vela,  thc  sails — 
Antenna;,  thc  yard-arms — Rostrum,  thc  beak  of  thc 
prow — Anchora,  thc  anchor — Remi,  thc  oars — Funes, 
thc  ropes — Rolis,  thc  plumnict — Armamenta,  thc 
rigging. 
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BOOK  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANNERS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  ROMANS;  — RELATING  PRINCIPALLY 
TO  THEIR  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Thcir  Amusemcnls. 

I.  The  Romans  governcd  the  world ; and  every 
Citizen  dwclling  at  Rouie  was  personally  interested 
to  know  how  affans  were  going  on.  To  inquire 
after  news,  and  to  transact  private  business,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  out  to  the  Forum.  On  this  ac- 
count,  as  well  as  by  rcason  of  their  attendance  at 
public  shows  and  assemblics,  the  Romans  had  in  ge- 
neral  little  time  to  spend  at  horae.  Hence,  we  do 
not  rcad  that  they  had  among  them  so  raany  foolish 
diversions,  to  beguile  their  private  hours,  as  we. — 
They  sometimes,  however,  plaj'ed  at  chess  ( Latrun- 
at/i);  and  they  used  different  kinds  of  dice 

and  TcsscrcB j,  the  best  throw  of  which  they  callcd 
Venus,  and  the  worst,  Canis. 

II.  Public  shows  and  exercises  occupicd,  however, 
a great  deal  of  their  time  and  attention.  Undr>- 
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Emperors  particularly,  there  was  scarce  a day,  in 
■which  there  were  not  some  public  amusements  for 
the  people.  The  Circus,  the  Amphitheatro,  and  the 
Theatre,  were  the  places  to  which  they  more  fre- 
quently  resorted  for  pleasure.  We  shall  consider,  in 
©rder,  what  kinds  of  representations  were  usually 
exhibited  in  each  of  these. 

III.  CiRCENsiAN  Siiows  and  Exercises. 

1.  Theprincipalamusementsof  the  Circus  were  Cha- 
riot  and  HorseRacing.  The  chariots  used  in  racing were 
handsomely  decorated ; but  not  having  springs,  their 
structure  wouid  appear  clumsy  if  compared  with  ours. 
They  had  more  frequently  two  wheels  than  four ; and 
they  were  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  honour  of  the 
Sun,  to  whoin  the  Circus  was  dedicated.  They  were 
driven  from  certain  openings,  called  Carceres,  around 
a goaJ  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Circus,  called 
Meta,  which  was  composed  of  three  columns  situated 
on  the  same  base : hence  the  phrase,  a Carceribus 
ad  Melam,  from  beginning  to  end.  Seven  times 
round  the  goal  was  considered  one  heat  ( missus ) 
and  this  usually  terminated  the  race. 

The  charioteers  ( Aurigae ) were  dresscd  each  in  a 
different  colour,  such  as  red,  blue,  white,  green. — 
The  people  often  divided  themselves  into  various 
factions,  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  these  colours ; 
and,  by  their  animosities,  were  the  occasion  of  much 
tumuit  and  bloodshed.  The  signal  for  starting  was 
at  first  the  blowing  of  trumpets ; aftcrwards,  it  was 
the  dropping  of  a napkin  ( maj}j)a  J. 
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In  horse  races,  there  were  some  who  managed  twa 
horses  at  the  same  time,  leaping  frequently  from  the 
One  horse  to  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nu- 
midians. 

2.  The  Trojan  gaine  Troja;). — This  play 

was  performcd  only  by  boy s,  the  chief  of  whom 
( Princeps  Juventutis)  VI  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
or  son  of  some  prineipal  senator.  They  were  all 
beautifully  dressed,  and  rode  on  steeds  splendidly 
caparisoned.  They  were  divided  into  companies  of 
twelve  each,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  superior 
family,  who,  at  a given  signal,  led  out  his  little  troop 
to  engage  with  others ; thus  representing  a generaJ 
battle. 

3.  Quinquertium,  or  Pentatldon,  was  a general  term,. 
under  which  were  comprehended  the  five  exercises  of 
running,  wrestling,  leaping,  throwing,  boxing.  In  the 
foot  races,  there  were  persons  who  ran  in  complete 
armour,  to  show  their  strength  as  well  as  agilit}-. — 
Wrestlers  f Athletee)  exercised  stark  naked,  and  nib- 
bed  themselves  with  oil,  that  they  might  not  be  easily 
or  effectually  seized.  These  athletce  tried  also  to 
excel  in  leaping.  Throwing  was,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  the  quoit  called  discus,  which  was  of  a 
round  shape,  very  heavy,  and  made  of  brass,  iron,  or 
stone ; and  which  they  were  cnablcd  to  send  to  a viist 
distance,  by  means  of  a leathern  thong  fixed  round 
the  hand  of  the  throwcr.  Boxers  either  fought  with 
their  naked  fists,  or  with  a rude  and  terrihle  gauntlet, 
composcd  of  various  thongs  of  leather  filled  with  leail. 
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calleJ  cestus,  Those  who  fought  with  this  were  call- 
ed  Cestiphori : all  their  combats  generally  terminated 
in  death. 

4.  Venatio  was  a show  of  beasts,  wild  and  tame. — 
This  show  was  of  three  kinds : Ist.  When  those  beasts 
which  were  rarely  seen,  were  merely  exposed  to  gra- 
tify  the  curiosity  of  spectators.  2d.  When  the  people 
were  permitted  to  hunt  the  animals  so  exhibited,  and 
take  away  whatever  they  could  get  for  their  own  use. 
To  make  this  venatio  stili  more  extraordinary,  the 
Circus  was  covered  with  grass  and  lofty  trees,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a natural  forest ; and  the  swine, 
deer,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  were  sent  out  from  the  dens 
C cavete  J,  underneath.  3d.  When  one  species  of  wild 
beasts  was  permitted  to  encounter  another ; and  when 
men,  either  confident  of  their  own  strength^  volunta- 
rily  engaged  with  wild  beasts ; or  when,  by  way  of 
punishment,  they  were  compelled  to  do  so : such 
pcrsons  were  called  Bestiarii.  Sometiines  canals  of 
water  were  introduced,  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
compelled  to  fight  with  savage  land  animals. 

5.  Naval  engagemcnts  (Naumachiae)  were  also 
exhibited  in  the  Circus,  by  introducing  water  from 
the  canal  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  in  an  instant 
covered  with  armed  vessels.  These  vessels  were 
usually  manned  with  captives  or  condemned  male- 
factors,  who  contended  unto  death,  unJcss  saved  by 
the  clemcncy  of  the  Emperor. 

II.  CoKCERNiNG  the  Gladiatoks. 

1.  Fights  of  gladiators  were  exhibited  freqiicnlly 
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at  funerais,  and  frequently  in  the  Forum ; but  the 
most  usual  place  of  their  exhibition  was  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

2,  Gladiators  were  at  first  only  conderaned  slaves 
and  criminals,  who  wero  compelled  to  kill  one  an- 
other,  as  a sacriEco  to  tlie  spirits  of  some  deceased 
person  of  quality  : afterwards^  freedmcn  became  cla- 
diators  raerely  to  earn  a livelihoocL 

3.  Gladiators  had  various  naraes,  derived  from  their 
arms  or  manner  of  fighting ; Thus  the  Retiarii,  or 
net-men,  were  so  called  because  they  held  in  their 
left  hand  a net^  whidi  they  strove  to  throw  around 
the  head  of  their  adversary,  that  they  might  dispatch 
hiin  with  an  instrument  like  a trident,  which  they 
held  in  their  right. 

The  Secutores,  or  followers,.  whose  arms  were  a 
sword  or  leaden  bullet,  a helmet,  and  a shield ; these 
were  commonly  matched  against  the  net-men. 

The  MimiUtones,  or  fish-men,  so  called  b ecause 
they  wore  a brazen  fish  on  their  helments.  They 
were  armed  with  a booked  sword  fsicaj,  and  a 
buckler. 

The  Essedarii,  or  charioteers — those  who  fought 
from  chariots  f esseda J. 

The  Laquearii,  or  halter-men,  who  used  a halter 
(luqucus),  in  the  same  way  as  the  Retiaiai  did  their 
net,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  their  opponent. 

The  Andahatce,  who  were  obliged  to  fight  blindfol  J> 
though  on  horseback  : hence  the  phrase.  Andabatarum 
more  pugnare — to  fight  in  the  dark. 
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4.  Before  gladiators  fought  against  one  another, 
they  first  walked  solemnly  round  the  arena,  to  show 
theniselves  to  the  spectators : they  were  then  match- 
cd.  After  this,  they  [>ractised,  in  presence  of  the 
multitude,  with  foils  and  headless  spears ; which 
practising  was  called  Prcclusio.  The  prelude  ended 
when  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  they  then  fought  for 
life  and  death. 

5.  The  lookerson  had  a strange  way  of  expressing 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  manner 
in  which  gladiators  fought.  If  they  thought  favour- 
ably  of  a man  who  lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  sub- 
mission,  they  raised  their  hands  and  pressed  their 
thumbs  dowmuardy  and  by  this  means  saved  his  life : 
but  if  they  were  unfavourable,  they  turned  up  their 
thumbs  ; and  by  this  sign  ordered  his  antagonist  to 
slay  him. 

6.  The  rewards  given  to  gladiators  were  a palm — 
a palm  crown,  decorated  with  ribbons,  ( Palma  Lem- 
nUcata ) — money — a cap  called  Pileus,  which  gave  to 
slaves  their  freedom — andarod,  calletl  Rudis,  which, 
if  bestowed  upon  a slave,  freed  him  from  any  obliga- 
tion  to  serve  again  as  a gladiator ; and  if  given  to  one 
who  had  formerly  been  free,  restorcd  him  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  liberty. 

III.  Of  SCENIC  Representations. 

1.  For  a long  time,  the  Romans  were  cntirely  ig- 
norant of  the  amusement  of  the  theatre ; but  after  it 
had  been  introduced  among  them,  they  bccamc  fond 
of  it,  and  cherished  it,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
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been  condcmneJ  by  the  legislature,  os  being  injurious 
to  morals. 

2.  The  origin  and  progressive  advancemcnt  of  tbe 
drama  at  Rome  may  be  told  in  few  words. 

3.  Nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of 
the  City,  a great  plague  burst  out  among  the  people ; 
and  after  having  tried  every  other  method  in  vain  to 
stop  its  progress,  the  senate  imagined  that  sonie  new 
game  should  be  instituted  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
which  might  have  the  tendency  of  disarming  their 
rcsentment.  Accordingly,  certain  mimics  or  buf- 
foons  were  brought  from  Etruria,  who  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  amazed  the  multitude  by  their 
ridiculous  gestures.  This  was  called  a scenic  rcpre- 
sentation,  because  the  mountebanks  exhibited  on  a 
stage,  the  nam  e for  which  was  Scena. 

4.  This  amusement  failed  to  appease  the  gods ; 
but  it  pleased  the  peopie,  and  they  continued  it. 
At  their  sacred  festivals,  the  Roman  youths  imitated 
the  actions  of  the  players,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
certain  verses  of  their  own  coraposition,  in  which 
they  threw  out  railleries  one  against  the  other.  These 
rude  attempts  at  poetry  were  called  Fescennine 
verses. 

5.  Fescennine  verses  improved  intosatires;  and 
satires  furnished  to  Livius  Andronicus  a hint,  which 
Icd  him,  after  the  example  of  his  countr)-men  the 
Greeks,  to  the  composition  of  the  first  rcgular  Ho- 
man  play. 

6.  The  plays  of  Andronicus  were  acted  by  himsclf 
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alone,  until  he  becarac  hoarse.  He  was  then  allowcd 
a boy,  who  sang  thewords  ofhis  play,whilc  he  ruerely 
accompanied  the  song  with  his  ordinary  gesture. — 
The  llomans  having  seen  and  heard  Andronicus, 
were  soon  disgusted  with  the  players  by  whom  they 
had  been  formerly  delighted,  and  acquired  a taste  for 
higher  intellectual  gratification. 

7.  Livius  Andronicus  was  followed  by  Najvius, 
Ennius,  Plautus,  Caecilius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacu- 
vius, Accius,  &c. — eminent  men,  who,  having  an  op- 
portunity  of  studying  the  Grecian  models,  brought 
the  writiag  of  plays,  both  tragic  and  comic,  to  great 
perfection. 

8.  Comedians  wore,  during  their  performance,  a 
loose  low  shoe,  callcd  soccus:  hence  this  word  has 
been  poetically  used  to  signify  comedy.  Tragedians, 
on  the  contrary,  wore  a high-heeled  buskin,  called 
cothurnus;  which  word,  in  like  manner,  is  used  to 
signify  tragedy. 

9.  Roman  plays  were  divided,  like  our  own,  into 
various  acts  and  scenes  ; but  our  plays  have  no  cho- 
rus, which  was  oftcn  introduced,  with  great  beauty, 
into  the  plays  of  the  ancients.  The  chorus  inight 
consist  of  inany  or  of  fcw — of  malcs  or  of  feinales. 
It  represented  the  persons  who  were  present  where 
the  business  was  supposed  to  be  acted,  Whatever 
they  said  or  sung  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  relc- 
vancy  to  the  play. 

10.  The  niusic,  iiscd  by  the  chorus,  or  without  tlie 
cliorus,  to  accoiupany  a play,  was  chicfly  wind-m,usic. 
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The  Romans  had  a musieal  instrument  which  seems 
to  have  bcen,  in  its  use  and  construction,  raucli  like 
what  we  call  a first  and  second  flageolet.  It  was 
coinposed  of  two  flutes,  joincd  together  with  one  top, 
blown  by  one  hole,  and  played  with  both  hands. — 
That  which  the  right  hand  played  was  called  tibia 
dextra:  it  seems  to  have  had  a low  full  sound,  and 
few  holes.  The  one  played  by  the  left  hand — tibia 
sinistra — had  sharper  tones  and  more  holes.  If  two 
right  hand  flutes  were  joined  together,  the  instru- 
ment was  ealled  tibiee  pares  dexlree  ; if  two  left  hand 
flutes  were  joined,  tibiec  jmres  sinistra;;  if  flutes  for 
each  hand  were  joined  in  one,  the  instrument  was 
Ubia;  impares  or  tihies  dextree  et  sinistra;. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Dress  of  the  Romans. 

I.  Bom'  Clotiies. 

1.  The  Principal  garment  of  the  Rom.ans,  and 
which,  therefore,  procured  for  them  the  appellation 
of  Gens  Togata,  was  called  Toga.  It  was  a species 
of  cloak,  composed  of  one  large  semicircular  piecc 
of  cloth,  generally  of  a white  colour,  and  without 
sleeves.  It  had  a long  flowing  skirt,  which  was  ordi- 
narily  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  fastened 
on  the  left.  To  permit  the  skirt  to  hang  loosely 
down  was  conimonly  considered  a sign  of  cflemi- 
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nacy,  or  dissolute  inanners.  In  case  of  rain,  or  an 
accident,  this  skirt  was  tlirown  over  tlie  head ; for 
tlie  Roinans  did  not  in  general  wear  any  hats  or 
caps. 

2.  The  toga  was  anciently  worn  as  wcll  by  women 
as  by  inen  ; but  the  matrons  afterwards  changed  it 
for  the  Stola,  a robe  like  the  toga,  which  reached 
down  to  the  feet,  and  was  bordered  with  a decp 
fringe.  Courtezans  were  never  permitted  to  wear 
the  stola,  in  order  to  create  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion  between  them  and  raodest  women. 

3.  There  are  various  kinds  of  togas  mentioncd  in 
the  classics  : the  most  worthy  of  notice  are : — 

(1).  The  Toga  Pr/Etexta,  which  was  bordered 
with  purple,  and  worn  by  the  sons  of  respectable  ci- 
tizens,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  years  until  they  at- 
tained  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  they  assumed  the 
Toga  Virilis,  'or  manly  gown,  which  they  did  with 
much  solemnity  and  ceremony. 

The  toga  praetexta  was  also  worn  by  the  superior 
magistrales,  and  by  the  high  priests,  the  Augurs,  and 
the  Decemviri. 

Young  women  wore  the  toga  praetexta  until  they 
were  married ; and  on  a particular  festival,  married 
women  were  permitted  to  appear  in  it  instead  of  the 
stola. 

The  ^a  praetexta  was  not  only  a robe  of  great 
dignity,  but  also  a sacred  liabit : hence  it  was  given 
to  boys  .and  young  women,  as  a kind  of  dcfence  to 
them  against  injury  ; and  hence  also  it  was  worn  by 
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magistrates,  to  signify  that  their  i>ersons  should  be 
inviolate, 

(2) .  The  Toga  Pulla  was  of  a black  colour,  and 
worn  by  the  pcoplc  in  niourning. 

(3) .  The  Toga  Picta  was  a richly  embroidered 
robe. 

(4) ,  The  Toga  Purpurea,  one  that  had  purple 
ground. 

(5) .  The  Toga  Palmata,  one  whose  border  was 
probably  inwrought  with  figures  of  palm. 

The  three  last-mentioned  togas  w^ere  for  generals 
during  a triumph. 

(6) .  The  Trabea  was  the  most  splendid  of  ali  togas. 
Its  colour  was  white,  adorned  with  scarlet,  and  bor- 
dered  with  purple.  It  was  sometimes  superbly  set 
with  gems,  and  inwrought  with  gokl,  on  which  ac- 
count  it  was  only  proper  to  Consuis  and  Eraperors. 

4.  The  Tunica  was  a close  warm  coat,  worn  un- 
der the  toga,  which  reached  down  to  the  knees,  and 
had  wide  slecves  as  far  as  the  elbow.  It  was  usually 
made  of  white  wool,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  f Cingulum J.  The  poor  people,  who  wcre  not 
able  to  afford  a toga,  w'ore  only  tunies,  and  wcre 
hencc  called,  by  Horaee,  Tunicatus  Pipellus. 

(2) .  The  Tunica  Laticlavia  was  only  worn  by  se- 
nators,  and.  by  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  as- 
Bunied  the  toga  virilis.  It  was  called  Laticlavia 
from  a broad  purple  stripe  or  galloon,  which  edged 
its  two  sides,  wherc  they  joined  in  the  middlc. 

(3) .  The  Tunica  Angusticlavia  was  the  under  dress 
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of  the  Equites.  It  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
laticlave  by  a narrower  galloon.  It  is  not  thoroughly 
known  whcthcr  the  use  of  the  Angusticlave  belongcd 
cxclusively  to  the  Equites  or  not. 

(i).  Tunics  were  the  ordinary  dress  of  wouieii 
inside  the  house.  Their  tunics,  however,  were  made 
longer  tlian  the  men’s.  An  ornament  also  was  added 
to  their  girdle,  which  marked  the  scparation  of  the 
breasts,  andhelped  to  support  theni ; for  thoRoman 
ladies  w'ere  unacquainted  with  stays.  This  ornament 
theycalled  and  thosewho  were  able,gene- 

rallyhad  it  inset  with  jcwels  and  pearlsof  greatvalue. 

(5).  Under  the  outer  tunic  there  were  soinetimes 
one  or  two  others,  worn  for  the  sake  of  warmtli.  The 
innermost  one,  which  they  called  Indusium,  was  made 
of  finer  wool,  and  answcred  the  same  end  as  our 
shirt;  for  tlie  Ronians  had  not  the  comfort  of  lincu 
in  common  use,  as  we  have. 

5.  Lacer.va  was  a short  cloak,  generally  of  a dark 
colour,  opeu  before,and  fastened  with  clasps  (fibula;), 
to  which  was  attached  a hood  (cucullus),  which 
screened  the  head  in  a time  of  rain.  It  was  worn 
over  the  toga,  or  by  the  common  people,  instcad  of 
a toga,  over  their  tunies.  Similar  to  this,  iu  its 
sha[)0  and  use,  were  Uic  Pennula  and  La:na. 

0.  Pai.udame.vtum  was,  propcrly  spcaking,  the 
uniform  of  a Ucneral,  bcing  of  a scarlet  colour,  and 
bordcred  with  [)urple.  It  is  a gencral  tcrm,  however, 
to  signify  any  military  robe. 

7.  The  Romans  ncver  wore  any  stockings ; and 
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selcloni  put  on  breeches,  except  when  they  assumed 
the  inilitary  habit  for  exercising  on  horseback.  The 
drawers  which  they  worc  on  Euch  occasions  were 
called  Campestre. 

8.  Sagum  was  the  principal  military  cloak  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  thrown  over  the  other  clothes  or 
armour,  and  fastened  in  the  front  with  clasps. 

9.  Synthesis  was  a large  commodious  garment, 
fitted  for  reclining  on  sofas,  which  was  put  on  at  din- 
ner  instead  of  the  toga. 

II.  Head  Dress. 

1.  The  Romans  usually  went  bare-headed ; but 
iipon  extraordinary  ofccasions  they  put  on : 

(1) .  The  PiVciM,  a woollen  cap  or  bonnet,  worn 
cspccially  by  frcedinen,  to  whora  it  was  given  in  to- 
ken  of  emancipation. 

(2) .  The  Galerus,  which  was  like  a helmet  or 
broad-riinmed  hat ; worn  chiefly  by  priests,  or  by 
persons  on  a journey. 

(3) .  The  Petasus,  similar  to  the  galerus,  and, 
like  it,  worn  by  travellers. 

III.  Shoes. 

1.  Calceii  were  a kind  of-  buskin,  made  of  black 
leather,  which  came  midway  up  the  leg.  The  Calceus 
Lunatus  had  in  the  front  a gold,  silver,  or  ivory  cre- 
scent, which  probably  was  used  as  a clasp.  By  this 
ornainent,  Patrician  senators  were  distingiiishcdfroui 
senators  who  were  not Patrician,  as  wcll  as  from  the 
rest  of  the  pcoplc.  Calcei  were  worn  for  going  oiit, 
along  with  the  toga. 
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2.  Perones  were  boots,  coarscly  made  of  skins, 
rcaching  up  the  calf  of  the  Icg,  worn  by  Plebcians 
and  countrymen. 

3.  SoLE.«  were  slippers  or  sandals,  made  of  leather, 
wood,  or  iron,  without  upper.s — bcing  bound  with 
straps  roimd  the  foot  and  leg.  It  was  accounted 
indecent  for  raen  to  wear  these  when  they  went  out ; 
but  it  was  customary  to  wear  thera  at  feasts.  Crc- 
pidoB  are  said  to  have  difiered  from  soleae,  by  having 
two  soles. 

4.  Caligje  were  like  the  brogues  used  by  some  of 
our  own  poor,  having  wooden  soles  thickly  set  with 
nails.  These  were  the  shoes  of  soldiers. 

5.  Bcsides  these,  therc  were  other  coarse  shoes, 
as  the  Udones,  Sculponeae,  &c.  not  to  mention  the 
cothurnus  and  soccus,  already  mentioned. 

IV.  \Vomen’s  Dress. 

What  has  been  mentioned  respecting  the  dress  of 
the  women,  it  will  be  perhaps  satisfactory  to  recapi- 
tulate : 

1.  They  wore  long  and  handsome  tunies,  tightly 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a girdle,  on  which  was 
a stoinacher  of  rich  workmanship.  Over  this  tunic, 
they  wore  a long  fringed  robe,  called  stola,  which 
courtezans  were  forbidden  to  wear.  Both  of  these 
garments,  though  at  first  only  white,  were  afterwards 
dyed  with  various  coloiirs,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer. 

2.  They  had  no  bonnets,  but  took  much  pains  to 
curi  and  dress  tlieir  hair  in  various  fonns  ; and  when 
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ihey  wciit  al)roacl,  usually  covercd  iL  with  a veiI 

Somctimcs  they  put  on  a kind  of  cap,  callcd  MUra, 
which  they  bound  beneath  tbeir  cbin. 

3.  Around  tbeir  neck,  and  on  tbeir  Icft  arm,  ibcy 
usually  had  bracelets.  There  is  niention  made  also 
of  certain  ornaments  worn  around  the  legs,  called 
Periscelides.  Long  pendants  for  the  earswere  mucb 
in  use;  and  rings  were  sometimes  worn  on  every 
finger  of  the  band,  except  the  iniddle  one.  As  to 
jewels,  they  were  accounted  so  essential  among  a 
lady’s  ornaments,  tbat  Lollia  Paulina  had  of  them 
a bundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  for  her 
own  use. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Marrkigc. 

I.  Marriage  was  accounted  very  honourable  among 
the  Romans ; but  celibacy  was  punishable  with  a 
line. 

II.  There  could  be  no  legal  marriage  except  among 
citizens.  The  children  of  a Roman  (whether  niau 
or  woman)and  a foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious. 
They  were  called  hi/hrida:,  or  mongrels,  and  tlicir 
condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  slaves. 

III.  The  legal  age  for  marriage  was  fourteen  ycars 
for  men,  and  twclve  for  women. 

IV.  Yoiine  persons  were  noi  allowcd  to  marr> 
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without  tlie  conscnt  of  tlicir  parcnts  or  guardians. 
The  friends  of  the  parties  usually  scttlcd  ainong 
thcinselves  the  articles  of  the  marriago  contract,  and 
both  parties  signcd  tliem. 

V.  At  the  time  of  signing  the  settlement,  the  wed- 
iling-day  was  usually  fixed ; but  care  was  tiikcn  to 
fix  upon  a fortunate  time : for  therc  were  certain 
daysreckonedveryunfortunate;  such  as  the  calends, 
noncs,  and  ides,  and  the  days  after  them,  the  whole 
month  of  May,  &c. 

VI.  There  were  three  ways  of  contracting  mar- 
riiige  among  the  Romans,  viz.  by  use  ( usiij ; by  pur- 
chase  ( coemptione J ; and  by  eating  together  a par- 
ticuiar  kind  of  cake  ffarrej. 

1.  A niarriage  «ic  was  considercd  pcrfcctly  valid 
if  a man  and  woman  had  lived  together,  for  one  whole 
year,  without  being  three  nights  absent  one  from  the 
other. 

A marriage  bp  purchasc  took  place,  when  the 
inan  handed  to  the  woman  a piecc  of  money,  asking 
her,  at  the  same  time,  whether  she  was  willing  to 
bccome  the  mistress  of  his  family,  and  when  she  re- 
turned  the  money  to  hiin  again,  saying  that  she  was 
willing. 

3.  The  inost  solemn  kind  of  marriage  was  called 
Confarreatio.  It  was  pei-formcd  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  or  by  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter,  and  ac- 
companied  by  sacred  rites.  It  was  necessary  that 
there  should  have  been  at  Icast  ten  witncsses  present. 
After  a sct  form  of  words  had  been  gone  through. 
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ihe  bride  and  bridegroom  partook  togcthcr  of  a con- 
secrated  cake,  made  of  flour,  salt,  and  water,  which 
they  called  far ; and  by  this  cereraony  pointcd  out 
the  peaceful  union  that  should  subsist  between  thern. 
Such  a marriage  could  only  be  dissolved  by  another 
solemnity  called  Diffarreatio. 

VII.  By  marriage,  a husband  possessed  over  bis 
wife  the  same  power  which  a father  had  over  his 
daughter:  all  her  goods  fj>ai-apherna)  and  dowry 
became  his ; and  the  wife,  if  her  husband  died  intes- 
tate, inherited  an  equal  share  of  property  with  the 
children ; and  if  they  had  no  children,  the  whole. 

VIII.  There  were  many  ceremonies  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  on  a marriage  occasion  among  the 
Romans. 

1.  The  Haruspices  were  consulted,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess 
of  marriage. 

2.  Her  maids  divided  the  hair  of  the  bride  into  six 
tresses  with  the  point  of  a spear ; which  being  cus- 
tomary  with  the  vestal  virgins,intimated  how  chastcly 
she  should  live  with  her  husband. 

3.  The  dress  of  the  bride  was  a long  white  robe, 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a zone,  which  was  ded  in 
a knot  called  the  Hcrculcan.  Her  head  was  crowncd 
with  the  flowers  of  vervain,  and  other  herbs,  which 
it  was  necessary  that  she  herself  should  have  ga- 
thered.  Over  this  crown  was  thrown  a flamc-co- 
loured  veil.  Her  shoes  were  of  the  sanie  colour  with 
her  vcil. 
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4.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  perforracil  in  the 
lioiisc  of  the  bride’s  father,  or  of  lier  nearest  relatioii. 

In  the  evening,  when  it  was  finishccl,  shc  was  con- 
clucteil  to  the  house  of  her  husbaiul. 

5.  Five  nuptial  torches  were  carricd  in  the  front 
ofthe  bridal  processiou  by  as  inany  children,  called 
Pueri  Inuti,  because  they  were  washed  for  the  occa- 
sion.  Three  otlier  boys  attended  the  bride;  onc 
went  immediatcly  before  her,  bearing  the  torch  of 
Hymen — the  other  two  supported  her  arras. 

6.  Women  followed  tlie  bride,  carrying  the  distali; 
spindle,  and  wool,  to  intimato  the  nceessity  of  in- 
dustry. 

7.  A great  number  of  friends  attended  the  proees- 
siou,  shouting,  as  they  went  along,  “ Hymen ! Hy- 
menase !”  and  invoking  Thalassius  in  nuptial  odes. 

8.  When  the  bride  reached  the  door  of  her  hus- 
band’s  house,  she  bound  the  posts,  which  had  been 
previously  adorned  by  wreaths  of  Howers,  with  fillets 
of  wool  anointed  with  tallow,  as  a chann  against  eu- 
ehantments. 

9.  She  either  stepped  over  the  threshold,  or  was 
lifted  over  it,  because  it  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  tlie  . 
goddcss  of  virgins ; and  it  would,  therelbre,  have 
been  oininous  to  touch  it. 

10.  When  she  entered,  the  keys  were  delivered  to 
her.  She  and  her  husband  touched  fire  and  water 
together  together ; for  all  tliings  were  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  (Voni  these  eleinents. 

1 1.  All  parties  sat  down  at  length  to  the  wcdding 
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feast.  The  bridegrooin  scattcred  nuts  ainong  the 
children,  intimating  that  hc  had  donc  with  the  triflcs 
of  boyhood.  Elegant  music  accompanied  hymeneal 
songs  during  the  entertainment ; and  when  ali  their 
festivity  was  over,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her 
chamber  by  niatrons. 

12.  To  unloose  the  lierculean  knot  of  the  bride’s 
girdle,  was  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom.  Virgins  rc- 
mained  outside  the  chainber-door,  singing  until  mid- 
night.  Their  song  was  called  Epilhalavnum ; and 
with  it,  all  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  ended. 

IX.  It  was  not  thought  extraordinary  in  Roine  for 
men  to  marry  a second  time ; but  it  was  considered 
very  decent  for  ri  woman  to  remain  the  widow  of 
only  one  man:  hence  the  honourable  epithets.  Uni- 
vira and  Uni-nupta. 

X.  Divorces  were  permissible  atRome  for  various 
causes.  If  the  divorce  was  occasioned  by  infidelity, 
or  any  othcr  fault  of  the  wife,  her  dowry  was  re- 
tained  ; but  if  she  were  guiltiess,  her  dowry  was  re- 
stored  to  her  again. 

2.  Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife  agreed  betwcen 
themselves  to  separate ; and  this  mutual  acquittal 
froin  marriage  vows  was  called  a bona  gratia  divorce. 

3.  The  marriage  called  Confarreatio,  as  we  have 
already  .said,  could  only  be  disannulled  by  a contrary 
ceremony  called  Diffarreatio.  In  like  manner,  a mar- 
riage by  purchase  was  dissolved  by  a rclcase  called 
Remancipatio. 

4.  A simple  method  of  tlrvorce  sometimes  pre- 
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vailcd.  The  marriagc  contract  was  torn  in  tlie  pre- 
sence  of  sevcn  witnesscs,  nntl  tle  keys  takcn  froin 
thc  wife. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Mcah  of  thc  llomans. 

I.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  tlie  maiiner  in  which 
the  ancient  llomans  generally  passed  thc  day,  was 
this : 

1.  The  first  two  hours  of  thc  day,  tliat  is,  six  and 
seven  o’clock,  were  spent  by  the  patrons  with  their 
clients ; from  the  third  to  the  fifth  hour,  was  occu- 
pied  by  breakfast,  attendance  at  the  bar,  or  some 
particular  business. 

2.  From  eleven  o’clock  until  two  or  threc  o’cIock, 
they  rested  themsclvcs,  and  took  a slight  repast ; 
after  tliis,  they  c.xcrciscd  in  varioiis  ways ; then 
balhcd,  and  preparcd  for  their  principal  meal,  whicli 
was  usually  at  fonr  or  five  o’clock  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  commonly  spent  in  the  house,  by  pro- 
longing  the  time  at  wine,  or  taking  supper. 

II.  Breakeast  they  called  Jentaculuvi.  This  was 
a very  slight  meal,  and  not  univcrsally  takcn. 

III.  Prandium,  usually  translatcd  Dinner,  was 
nothing  than  a lunch,  takcn  without  any  rcgularity 
or  particular  etiquette. 
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IV.  CasNA  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  Roraans. 
It  is  in  gcncral  called  supper,  bnt  it  would  be  better 
translated  Dixneh.  It  differed  in  no  respect,  exccpt 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken,  from  that 
which  we  call  dinner ; and  it  answered,  in  no  respect 
whatever,  to  that  which  we  call  supper. 

2.  The  coena  was  sometimes  composed  of  three 
courses,  or  even  of  a greater  number,  if  the  enter- 
taininent  were  very  sumptuous.  The  first  consisted 
of  sallad  and  shell-fish,  together  with  eggs ; the  se- 
cond,  of  bcef,  fish,  and  other  substantial  dishes ; and 
the  last,  of  pastry  and  fruit. 

3.  The  dining-room,  called  Ccenaculum,  was  in  an 
upper  story.  It  was  furnished  with  more  or  less 
splendour,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner ; but 
it  usually  containcd  one  table,  and  three  sofas  snr- 
rounding  it:  hence  the  room  itself  was  called  Tri- 
clinium;  or  if  it  had  onlytwo  couches,  Biclinium. 

4.  The  Ronians,  at  dinner,  did  not  sit  around  their 
tables,  upon  chairs,  as  we  do  ; but  reclined  on  sofas, 
which  were  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  table.  These 
sofas  had  no  backs ; they  were  large  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  people,  and  they  were  furnished  with 
bolsters,  one  for  each  guest. 

3.  The  guests  lay  with  the  head  a little  r.oised — 
the  back  supported  by  a bolster,  and  the  body  re- 
clining  on  the  left  arra.  The  feet  of  the  first  were 
stretclied  out  behind  the  back  of  the  sccond,  and  his 
feet  behind  the  third.  It  is  probable  tliat  our  Lord 
occupicd  the  middle  sent  of  a sofa  at  the  last  su[> 
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[jer,  and  John  the  tliird  seat ; on  vvhich  account,  his 
his  Iiead  bcing  towards  tlie  breast  of  our  Lord,  he 
inight  bc  said  to  lio  in  his  bosom. 

0.  The  inost  Iionourable  seat  in  a sofa  was  the 
iniddle ; therefore  the  most  honourable  in  a rooni 
was  the  iniddle  seat  of  the  iniddle  sofa ; but  the  con- 
sular seat  was  the  last  of  the  iniddle  sofa,  in  order 
that  the  Consul  inlght,  with  less  interruption  to  the 
coinpany,  rcceive  any  mcssages. 

VIII.  Much  WiNE  was  gencrally  drunk  by  the 
Ronians  aflcr  dinner. 

2.  It  was  custoniary  to  appoint  a pcrson  to  regu- 
late the  toasts,  and  deterininc  the  quantity  to  bc 
ilrunk.  This  appointinent  they  made  by  the  casting 
of  dicc,  and  they  called  the  person  so  appoiuteil 
ArbUcr  Bibendi. 

3.  A libation  was  first  poured  out  to  the  gods,  and 
then  they  drank  to  one  another,  saying,  “ bene  mihi” 
(iny  own  health,)  or  “ bene  vobis”  (your  health), 
or  the  like.  In  drinking  to  a friend  or  inistress,  they 
would  sometiines  take  as  inany  cyathi,  or  glasses,  as 
there  were  letters  in  the  naine,  or  as  they  wished 
years  to  theni. 

4.  The  liomans  were  very  fond  bf  old  wines. — 
Soine  has  been  kept  by  thein,  it  is  said,  above  one 
hundred  years,  and  soine  above  two  hundred. 

5.  Their  wines  were  in  geiicral  distinguishcd  b» 
the  iiauics  of  the  [ilaces  in  which  they  were  made 
The  Italian  wines  inost  frequcnlly  nientioncd  were 
Falcrnian,  Massic,  Caicuban,  &c. ; foreien  wines  in 
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grcat  reputo,  werc,  Cliian,  Lesbian,  Leucadian, 
Coan,  &c. 

IX.  SijPFEK  f Commissatio  J was  soinelinics  taben 
after  tlie  coena.  In  great  houses,  tliis  incal  was  frc- 
qucntly  laid  out  in  a different  room  from  tlie  coena- 
culum.  It  was  luxurious  to  partake  of  supper : hence 
the  Word  commissari — to  revel. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Divkions  of  Oie  Year. 

I.  At  first,  there  were  only  ten  montlis  in  the 
Roinan  year,  of  which  March  was  the  first.  Nuraa 
Pompilius  afterwards  addcd  January  and  February ; 
but  the  length  of  these  nionths  being  measured  by 
the  moon,  made  the  year  to  consist  of  only  35i  days, 
on  which  account  an  intercalary  month  was  added 
every  second  year  by  the  Pontifices. 

II.  Julius  Caesar  put  an  end  to  this  confusion,  by 
regulating  the  months  according  to  the  course  of  the 
sun  : so  that  from  his  time,  the  Roman  year,  like  our 
own,  consisted  of  36,5  da}'s,  6 hours,  and  49  rai- 
nutes. 

III.  The  names  of  the  months  were  the  same 
among  the  Ronians  as  those  which  we  now  have. 

IV.  The  division  of  months  into  weeks  was  not 
introducet!  until  nearly  two  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  The  names  of  the  days  were : B\cs  Solis, 
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Sunday IHfs  Luiub,  Monday Diei  Mar/is, 

Tiicsday — Dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday — Dies  Jovis, 
Thursday — Dies  Veneris,  Friday — Dies  Saturni, 
Saturday. 

V.  The  ordinary  method  of  dividing  the  inonths 
aniong  the  Rotnans  was  into  Calends,  Nones,  and 
Ides.  The  first  day  of  a month  was  calends  of  that 
month ; the  fifth  day  was  the  nones ; and  the  thir- 
tcenth,  the  ides : but  in  four  months,  viz.  March , 
May,  Jnly,  and  October,  the  nones  were  on  the  sc- 
venth  day,  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth. 

VI.  The  manner  of  coinputing  the  day  of  tlie 
month,  was  by  counting  its  distance  froin  the  ca- 
Icnds,  nones,  or  ides  following : tluis,  January  the 
second  was  qtuirto  nonas,  or  quarto  nonarum  Januarii, 
i.  e.  the  fourth  day  before  the  nones.  January  the 
sixth  was  octavo  uhis,  i.  e.  the  eightli  day  before  the 
ides ; and  January  tlie  fourteenth  was  undevigesivio 
/calendas  Febnutrii,  the  nineteenth  day  before  the 
calends  of  February;  January  the  thirty-first  was 
pridie  /calendas  Februarii,  the  day  before  the  calends 
of  February. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  onco  the  Roinan 
coinputation  of  any  day  of  any  month  throughout 
tlie  ycar  : 
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A Taiile  nf  thc  Calesds,  Xoses,  and  Ides. 
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o*  • 

Apr.  Junc, 

.lan.  August, 

March,  May, 

3* 
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1 
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3 
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111. 

V. 
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\ 
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IV, 
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5 
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III. 
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r> 
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VIII.  UIus. 
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VII.  .. 
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VI. 
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V. 

V. 
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V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

11 

III. 

111. 

V. 

III. 

15 
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13 

Itlns 
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III. 
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li 

XVIII.  K.iL 
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X\  I.  Kal 

\s 

XVII.  .. 
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XVII.  .. 

XVII.  K.nL 

XIV.  .. 

17 

XV. 
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IS 
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XV. 

XV. 
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IS 
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X. 

51 
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IX. 

VI. 

55 
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V. 

50 

VI. 

VII.  . . 
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IV. 

5j 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

IIJ. 

58 

IV. 

V. 

V. 
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50 

111. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 
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III. 

III. 

31 
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iVid.  Kal. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Ttie  We^hts  and  Measurcs  the  Romans. 

I.  The  Principal  Weigiit  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  was  the  pound,  called  As  or  Libra,  whkh 
was  equal  to  12  oz.  avoirdupoise,  or  10  oz.  18  pwts. 
and  13f  grains,  troy  weight.  It  was  divided  into 
twelve  ounces,  the  names  of  which  were  as  follow : 
Uncia,  1 oz. — Sextans,  2 oz. — Triens,  3 oz. — Qua- 
drans, 4oz. — Quincunx,  5 oz. — Semis,  ^Ib. — Septunx, 
7 oz. — Bes,  8 oz. — Dodrans,  9 oz. — Dextans,  10  oz. — 
Deunx,  11  oz. 

II.  The  As  and  its  divisions  wcre  applied  to  any 
thing  divided  into  twelve  parts,  as  well  as  to  a pound 
weight,  The  twclftli  [)art  of  an  acre  was  called 
Uncia,  and  half  a foot,  Semis,  &c.  &c. 

III.  The  Measukes  of  Capacity  for  things  dry, 
wcre  Modius,  equal  to  onc  pcck  English.  One 
Modius  containcd  2 Semimodii — each  Semiraodius 
containcd  8 Sextarii — each  Sextarius,  2 Hemina: — 
each  Hemina,  -4  Acelahula — each  Acetabulum,  1^ 
Cynthi— each  Cyathus,  4 Ligula;. 

IV.  The  Liquid  Me,vsures  of  Capacity  were 
the  Culeus,  which  was  equal  to  144J  gallons — it  con- 
tained  20  Amphora:  or  Quadrantales — each  Amphora, 
2 Urna; — each  Urna,  4 Congii — each  Congius,  C 
Sextarii — and  each  Sextarius,  tlie  parts  dcscribcd 
in  the  foregoing  scntcnce. 
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V.  The  Measures  of  Lexgth  in  use  aniong  thc 
Ronians  were,  Milliarium,  or  Alilk-,  a mile — eacli 
mile  contained  8 Stadia,  or  furlongs — each  Stadium, 
125  Passus — each  Pace,  5 feet. 

VI.  The  Pes,  or  foot,  was  variously  divided.  It 
contained  4 Palmi  or  handbreadths,  each  of  which 
was  therefore  3 inches  long — it  contained  16  Digiti, 
or  finger-breadths,  each  of  which  was  therefore  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long — and  it  contained  1 2 Uncue, 
or  inches ; any  numbcr  of  which  was  used  to  signify 
the  sarae  number  of  ounces. 

VII.  Cubitus,  a cubit,  was  1|^  feet  long — Pollex,  a 
thumb’s  breadth,  1 inch — Palmipes,  a foot  and  hand’s 
breadth,  i.  e.  15  inches  long — Pertica,  a perch,  JO 
feet  long — the  lesser  Actus  was  a space  of  ground 
120  feet  long  by  4 broad — the  greater  Actus  was 
120  feet  square — two  square  Actus  made  & Jugerum, 
or  acre,  which  contained  therefore  28,000  square 
feet. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Monep,  and  the  Computation  thereof. 

I.  The  first  money  in  use  among  the  Romans  wa.s 
nothing  more  than  unsightly  lumps  of  brass,  which 
were  valucd  according  to  their  weight.  Servius 
Tullius  stamiicd  these,  and  rcduccd  them  to  a fixcd 
stand.ard.  After  his  roign,  the  Ronians  improved 
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the  old,  and  added  some  new  coins.  Those  in  most 
frequent  use,  were  the  As,  Sestertius,  Victoriatus, 
Denarius,  Aureus. 

II.  The  As  was  a brass  coin,  stamped  on  one  side 
with  the  beak  of  a ship,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
double  head  of  Janus.  It  originally  weighed  one 
pound  j but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  halfan  ounce, 
without  suffering,  however,  any  diminution  of  value. 
It  was  worth  three  and  one-tenth  farthings. 

III.  Sestertius  was  a silver  coin,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  on  the  obverse  with 
the  city.  This  was  so  current  a coin,  that  the  word 
Nummits,money,  is  often  used  absolutely  to  express  it. 
It  was  worth  one  penny  and  three  and  three-fourths 
farthings. 

IV.  Denarius  was  a silver  coin,  value  for  ten 
Asses ; that  is,  7 Jd.  of  our  money.  It  was  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a carriage  drawn  by  four  beasts, 
and  on  the  obverse  side,  with  a head  covered  with  a 
helmet,  to  represent  Rome. 

V.  Victoriatus  was  a silver  coin,  half  the  value 
of  a Denarius.  It  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
Victory,  from  whence  its  name  was  derived.  Being 
worth  five  Asses,  it  was  callcd  Quinariiis. 

VI.  Libella,  Sembella,  Teruncius,  were  also  silver 
coins,  but  of  less  value  than  the  above.  Libella  was 
of  the  same  worth  as  the  As — Sembella  was  half  a 
Libella,  equai  to  one  farthing  and  a half — and  the 
Teruncius  was  half  of  a Sembella. 

VII.  Aurf.u»  Denarius  was  a gold  coin,  about  the 
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size  of'  a silvcr  Denarius,  and  probably  stampcd  in  a 
similar  manner,  Atfirst,  forty  Aurei  were  made  out 
of  a pound  of  gold ; but  under  tlie  Emperors  it  was 
not  so  intrinsicalJy  valuablc,  being  iiiixcd  with  alloy. 

2.  The  value  of  the  Aureus,  which  was  also  called 
Solidus,  varied  at  different  times.  According  to  Ta- 
citus, it  was  valued  and  exchanged  for  25  Denarii, 
which  amounted  to  16s.  Ifd. 

VIII.  The  Abbreviations  used  by  the  Romans  to 

express  these  various  kinds  of  money,  were — for  the 
As,  L. — for  the  Sesterce,  L.  L.  S.  or  H.  S. — for  the 
Quinary,  V.  or  — for  the  Denarius,  X.  or  : ! ; 

IX.  Sesterces  were  the  kind  of  money  in  which 
the  Romans  usually  made  their  computations. — 

1.000  Sesterces  made  up  a sum  called  Sestertium, 
the  value  of  which,  in  our  monej',  was  £8:1: 5|. 

2.  The  art  of  reckoning  by  Sesterces  was  regulated 
by  these  rules  : 

First — If  a numeral  adjective  were  joined  to  Ses- 
tertii, and  agreed  with  it  in  case,  it  signified  just  so 
many  Sesterces ; as  decevi  Sertertii,  10  Sesterces  = 
Is.  74d. 

Second — If  a numeral  adjective,  of  a different  case, 
were  joined  to  the  genitive  plural  of  Sestertius,  it 
signified  so  many  thousand  Sesterces ; as  decem 
Sesterliiem,  10,000  Sesterces  = £80  : 14:7. 

Third — If  a numeral  adverb  were  placed  by  itsclf, 
or  joined  to  Sestertium,  it  signified  so  many  hundred 
thousand  Sesterces ; as  Decies,  or  decies  Sestertiutn, 

100.000  Sesterces  £8,072 : 18:4. 
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Fourth — When  the  sums  are  expressed  by  let- 
ters,  if  the  letters  have  a line  over  them,  they  eignify 
also  so  many  hundred  thousand  Sesterces : thus, 
n.  S.  M.  C.  denotes  the  sum  of  1,100  times  100,000 
Sesterces,  i.  e.  1 10,000,000  = ^888, 020 : 16  : 8. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  will  show,  at  one  view, 
the  value  of  ali  the  principal  coins  and  sums  of 
raoney  in  use  among  the  Romans.  The  three  first 
were  borrowed  from  the  Grecians. 


A TabLE  of  ihe  Principal  ROMAN  CoiNS  and  SUMS  of  MONEY,  with  ihcir  relative 

valite  in  English  Currency. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Funerals. 

I.  The  religious  opinions  of  the  Roinans  made 
them,  as  a people,  scrupulously  striet  in  perfonning 
the  obsequies  of  their  dead. 

II.  Their  manner  of  disposing  with  dead  bodies 
was,  either  to  bury  them  in  graves  or  sepulchres,  as 
we  do,  or  to  burn  them  upon  a funeral  pile.  Bury- 
ing,  as  it  is  more  natural,  so  it  was  the  more  ancient 
practice.  Burning  became  prevalent  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  republic  and  under  the  Emperors,  until 
the  Christian  religion  became  universally  dilFiised ; 
after  which,  interments  were  again  practised. 

III.  Children  before  they  got  their  teeth  might 
not  be  burned.  Persons  struck  with  lightning,  also, 
were  not  burned,  but  usually  buried  in  the  place 
where  they  were  killed. 

IV.  Private  funerals  (funera  tacita  vel  plebeia,) 
were  made  at  small  expense,  and  commonly  attended 
only  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased ; but  public 
funerals  (funera  indictiva J were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificcnce,  and  at  vast  expense. 

V.  Thosc  who  mourned  for  the  dead,  or  attended 
a funeral,  were  accustomed  to  lay  asidc  all  orna- 
ments,  to  relinquish  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
to  change  their  usua!  clothcs  for  others  of  a black 
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colour.  Sometimes  they  yidded  to  extravagant 
grief,  cursing  the  gods,  tcaring  their  hair,  allowing 
thcir  beard  to  grow,  &c.  Magistrates,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  laid  aside  their  official  robes,  and  assumed 
those  of  senators;  and  senators  sometimes  put  on 
the  equestrian  habit. 

VI.  A Public  Fukeral  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
a herald,  who  went  through  the  cit}',  inviting  all  that 
wished  to  attend.  The  procession  was  composed, 
besides  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  of  musicians, 
torch-bearers,  freedmen,  and  mourners  ; and,  if  the 
deceased  had  been  a general,  of  the  s&ldiers  whom 
he  commanded,  and  the  lictors,  who  went  along, 
bearing  their  arms  and  fasces  reversed. 

2.  When  the  bier  reached  the  Forum,  some  near 
relation  or  public  functionary  recited  an  oration, 
filled  with  the  praises  of  the  deceased. 

3.  The  funeral  then  proceeded  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  whatever  place  had  been  determined 
upon  \vithout  the  city,  and  the  bodj'  was  placed  upon 
the  pyre,  which  had  been  previously  erected  there, 
with  a piece  of  money  in  its  mouth,  to  pay  Charon, 
the  fcrryman  of  hell,  for  a sail  over  the  river  Styx. 

4.  The  pyre  was  inflaraed  by  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  who  turned  their  faces  aside  while 
they  held  their  torches  to  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  scem  necessitated  to  perform  so  painful  a 
tluty. 

5.  Aftcr  the  ]iyre  began  propcrly  to  blazc,  the 
xdothes,  arms,  <ic.  whicli  the  deceased  most  fre- 
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<iucntly  wore  and»  inost  dcliglitcil  in,  wcrc  thrown 
into  the  flames.  Sacrifices  wcrc  tlicn  made,  and  the 
victinis  also  tlirowii  into  the  lirc. 

6.  Corabats  of  gladiators  gencrally  closcd  the  fii- 
ncral.  These  have  bcen  already described  in  Cha|>.  1 . 
of  this  Book.  This  horriblc  practicc  originatcil  in 
an  ancient  custom  of  inurdcring  prisoners  of  war 
around  the  fimeral  jjile  of  those  who  had  becn  slain 
in  battlc,  as  a sacrifice  to  their  manes. 

7.  When  the  body  had  been  consnmed,  its  ashes 
were  gathered  up,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  Those  who 
had  the  charge  of  funerals  knew  how  to  distinguish 
the  ashes  of  the  body  from  those  of  the  wood ; but 
sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  certain, 
the  body  was  wrapped  in  a kind  of  cloth,  callcd 
Asbestos,  which  being  spun  out  of  a mineral  sub- 
stancc,  possessed  the  singular  property  of  remaining 
unconsumed  in  fire,  and  therefore  entirely  preserved 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  from  mingling  with  those  of 
the  pile. 

VII.  The  Funeral  Pile  ('Rogus  vc\  Pj/ra J wns 
a high  heap  of  such  wood  as  was  most  casily  in- 
flamed,  built  in  regular  order,  in  the  shape  of  an  altar. 
Around  it,  cypriis  trees  were  sometimes  set,  to  pre- 
vent  any  disagrecable  smell  from  spreading;  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  costly  perfumes  were  frequently 
thrown  into  it  while  burning. 

VIII.  The  instant  in  which  any  person  was  ob- 
served  to  expire,  the  nearest  relation  present  kissed 
his  lips,  in  hope  of  rcceiving  his  soni.  Ilis  eyes  and 
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mouth  were  closed,  to  give  him  the  appearancc  of  a 
person  sleeping ; and  Iic  was  loudly  and  repeatedly 
called  upon,  by  name,  to  awaken,  for  fear  he  might 
only  have  fallen  into  lethargy. 

2.  The  body  was  then  given  to  the  undertakers, 
and  by  them  washed  or  embalmed.  In  the  art  of 
erabalming,  the  Romans  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  supposed  that  they  used  for 
this  purpose  a mixture  of  myrrh,  or  aloes,  and  tur- 
pentine. 

3.  When  the  body  had  been  thus  prepared,  it  was 
dressed,  and  the  head  was  crowned  with  flowers,  or 
with  some  of  the  coronets,  which  the  valour  of  the 
deceased,  in  battle,  had  merited. 

4.  It  was  usual  to  keep  the  corpse  in  this  man- 
ner  seven  days.  A branch  of  cypress  tree  was 
placed,  in  the  meantime,  outside  the  door,  which 
was  known  by  the  passers-by  to  be  an  emblem  of 
death. 

IX.  Undertakers  f Libifinarii J were  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  providing  every  thing  requisite  for 
funerals.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  temple 
of  VenusLibitina,  in  which  were  registered  the  names 
of  all  those  that  died  at  Rome. 

2.  Pollinctores  were  those  persons  to  whom  the 
undertakers  permitted  the  washing  and  embalming 
of  the  body. 

3.  Other  persons  employed  to  assist  at  funerals 
were,  VcspiJliones  or  Sandapilones — those  who  car- 
ried  the  bier. 
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4.  Siticines — musicians  of  various  kinds,  that  went 
before  the  bier,  playing  to  the  pyrc. 

5.  PrccJiccE — mourners ; a company  of  woinen, 
practised  to  sing,  with  a plaintive  voice,  a funeral 
ilirge,  commemorating  the  praises  of  the  deceased. 
Woinen  of  this  description  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  at  jiresent. 

C.  Ludii  and  Histriones — players  and  buffoons,  who 
danced  and  sung  before  the  bier.  Such  charactere 
would  seem  to  us  very  improper  actors  in  a funeral 
soleranity. 

X.  Private  burial  places  were  usually  in  fields  or 
gardens  contiguous  to  the  highway,  where  the  in- 
scriptions  inight  cateh  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
thus  put  him  in  remenibrance  of  his  latter  cnd. — 
Public  burial  places  were  the  Campius  Martius,  for 
illustrious  individuals,  and  the  Campus  Esquilinus 
for  the  poor,  both  of  which  were  without  the  city, 
as  it  was  unlawful  to  inter  within  it. 

XI.  Sepuloiires  were  at  first  sraall  buildings,  in 
the  interior  of  which,  along  the  walls,  were  certain 
recesses,  called  Columbarii,  froin  their  resemblance 
to  pigeon-holes,  in  which  the  urns  were  deposited, 
and  underneath  which  the  inscriptions  were 
written. 

2.  When  the  Romans  became  luxurious,  they 
made  their  sepulchres  cqually  magnificent  with  their 
other  buildings.  They  were  usually  under  ground, 
(hcnce  calleil  llijiwgaia'),  and  diviiled  into  various 
apartinents,  whicli  were  adorned  with  very  expensive 
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paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  work,  and  marble  figures 
in  relief,  of  great  beauty  and  valuc. 

3.  It  was  not  an  uncpminon  thing  for  men  to  erect 
sepulchres  for  themselves  ; whkji  explains  some  an- 
cient  inscriptions,-  such  as  V.  F.  for  Vivus  fecit,  he 
made  it  in  his  life  tiiiie,  &c,-  Sepulchres  were  also 
raised  for  those  who  se  bodies  could  not  be  found,- 
or  who  were  elsewhere  buriod : being  empty,  they 
were  properly  called  Cenotaphs. 

XII.  Apotheosis  was  a political  Service,  whereby 
some  great  person  was,  after^  death,  enfitled  to  en- 
rolment  among  the  gods,  and^to  all  the  adoration 
paid  to  gods.  This  honour  ■«vas  conferred-by  a de- 
cree  of  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  the  ceremony 
which  folio  wed.. 

2.  So  soon  as  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  person 
whose  consecration  was  designed,  had  been  per- 
formed,  a waxen  iraage,  bearing  exact  resemblance  to 
him,  was  laid  • in  some  - puBIic  place  or  porch,  and 
for  seven  days  A show  of  mcfurning  was  manifested 
among  the  pebple.  The  higher  orders  of  both  sexes 
attended  round  his  couch,*  and  the  physicians  ap- 
proachei  from  time  to  time  to  report  that  he  was 
gradually  getting  worse,  until  the  seventh  day,  when 
they  declared  him  dead. 

3.  After  this  ridicnlous,farce  had  been  performed, 
the  image  was  carried,»  attended  by  a gorgeous  pro- 
cession,  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  a triumph, 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  to  the  Forum  or  other  public 
place,  where  a panegyric  was  pronounced,  usually 
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by  the  successor  of  the  deceased  in  office.  When 
the  panegyric  was  over,  the  pomp  advanced  to  the 
place  where  a magnificent- fiinetal  pile  had  been  pre- 
viously  erected. 

4.  The  pil£  was  cohstructed  in  form  of  a pavilion, 
four  or  five  stories  high,  each  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  top.  The  inside  was  composed  of  va- 
rious  combustibles;  but  the  outside  of  each  story 
was  made  like  a portico  suppOrled  by  pillars,  and 
superbly  decorated  with  gold,  ivory,  and  paintings. 

5.  On  this  pile  the  waxen  image  was  laid,  and 
%vhen  a profusion  of  spices  and  poi-fumes  were  thrown 
in,  the  whole  was  inflamed  by  the  .torches  of  the 
Principal  persons  present.  When  it  was  perceived 
that  it  was  properly  enkindled,  an  eagle  was  let  fly 
from  the  t(jp,  if  it  were  the  consecration  of  an  Era- 
peror ; or  a peacoek,  if  it  were  of  an  Empress : and 
the  bird,  as  it  ascended  in.  the  air,  glad  to  regain  its 
freedom  'and  escape  from  the  smoke  of  the  pyre,  was 
foolishiy  supposed  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  person 
up  to  heaven. 
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Do  you  recollect  any  thing  respecting  the 

Sewers?  ...  ...  xxv. 

Were  the  Roads  good  that  led  to  Rome  ? xxvi. 

I How  were  those  roads  constructed  ? ...  — 2 
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written,  I find,  by  j\Iiss  Starke's  lettera  irom  Italy,  that 
some  of  the  houses  of  the  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  A.  D.  79,  were  glazed 
with  a thick  kind  of  giass  not  perfectiy  transparent,  and  that 
othera  had  isinglass,  split  into  thin  plates,  for  Windows. — 
But  giass  perfectiy  transparent  was  reckoned  so  valuable, 
that  Nero  is  said  to  have  given  a sum  equal  to  £50,000 
for  two  perfectiy  transparent  cups  with  handles. 
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What  terms  did  the  Romans  use  to  desig- 

nate  the  people  of  the  various  classes  ? — 2 

Where,  and  for  what  purpose,  were  Comi- 
tia Centuriata  held  ? ...  ...  — 3 

How  long  previously  should  these  assem- 

blies  have  been  summoned  ? ...  — 4 

Whence  was  the  word  candidate  derived  ? — 5 
What  was  the  duty  of  a Nomenclator?  ...  — 6 

What  was  the  Centuria  Prerogativa?  ...  — 7 

How  did  it  and  the  other  centuries  vote  ? — S 
What  was  the  office  of  the  Diribitores  ? — 9 

If  the  votes  of  the  centuries,  in  trials  of 
life  and  death,  were  equal,  what  was  the 
consequence?  ...  ...  ...  — 10 

How  did  the  centuries  vote  about  a law  ? : — 12 

How  did  they  vote  on  an  impeachraent  ? — 13 
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What  were  Comitia  Tributa  ? ...  ...  vii. 

Had  the  rich  any  advantage  over  the  poor 
in  these  assemblies  ? ...  ...  ...  — 

How  many  tribes  were  there  ? ...  ...  — 

What  busmess  was  transacted  in  these  as- 
semblies ? ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Where  were  they  held  ? ...  ...  ...  — 

How  were  they  summoned  ? — 

CHAP.  III. 

Which  were  the  principal  ordinary  magis- 
trates  of  the  republic  ? ...  ...  r. 

Which  were  the  chief  magistrates  ? ...  ii. 

In  what  did  the  authority  of  Consuis  con- 

SlSt  ? ...  ...  ...  ...  — — ' 

What  were  their  insignia  ? ...  ...  — 

When  were  they  elected  ? — 

Had  both  Consuis  equal authority?  ...  — 
What  offices  was  it  requisite  to  have  filled 

before  one  could  obtain  the  consiliate  ? — 5 
How  did  Consuis  settle  with  regard  to  their 

provinces?  — 0 

Had  they  rauch  authority  under  the  Em- 

perors?  ...  — 7 

Who  were  the  Praetors  ? m. 

What  three  words  described  the  whole 

extent  of  their  authority  ? — 8 

How  many  Praetors  were  elected  for  the 

city  of  Rome  ? ...  ...  ...  — 3 

Were  there  other  Praetors  besides  those  of 

the  city?  ...  ...  — 4 

What  public  honours  did  the  Praetors  en- 

joy?  — 5 

What  were  the  Edicta  Nova  and  Trala- 

titia?  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 6 

Who  were  the  Censors  ? 

K 2 
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What  punishments  wcre  they  empowered 

to  inflict  'i  

What  kind  of  private  crimes  came  under 

their  cognizance  ? 

What  was  the  Censors’  sentence  callcd 
Had  they  any  other  duties  besides  the  re- 

vision  of  morals  ? 

How  often  did  they  take  a census  of  the 

people  ? — , 

Who  were  the  Tribunes  ? 

Whether  were  they  Patricians  or  Ple- 

beians  ? 

What  one  word  describcd  ali  their  autho- 

rity  ? r—  

Was  the  sanctity  of  their  persons  produc- 
tive of  good  results  ? 

Was  th ere  any  way  to  check  their  autho- 

Which  ofthe  assembliesof  the  people  could 

Iheysummon?  

Was  their  power  great  under  theEmperors? 
Who  were  the  jEdUes  ? — — 

IIow  many  kinds  of  iEdiles  were  there  ? 
Ilad  they  any  concern  with  the  public 
games  ? — — — 

What  honourable  privileges  did  theyenjoy? 
Who  were  the  Qutestors,  and  what  were 
their  duties  ? — — — 


IV  2 


— o 

— G 

V. 

— 2 

— 3 

— 4 


VI. 


3 

4 


VII. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Which  were  the  principal  extraordinary 
officers  of  the  rcpiiblic  ? — — 

Who  was  the  Dictator  ? ' — — 

By  whom  was  he  attended  P — — 

IIow  long  ought  the  power  ofthe  Dictator 
to  have  continueu 


I. 

II. 

— 2 


3 
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VVas  therc  any  consideration  to  prevcnt 

theDictatorfromabusinghisauthority  ? ii.  4 

Who  were  the  Decemviid  ? iir. 

Who  were  the  Military  Tribunes  ? iv. 

CHAP.  V. 

Which  were  the  principal  provincialofficers?  i, 

Was  there  much  diiierence  between  Pro- 

consuls  and  Propreetors  ? ii. 

What  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  ? — 

Who  were  their  retinue  ? — 

Could  any  of  their  actions  be  called  in 

question  ? — — 4 

Who  were  next  in  dignity  to  Proprsetors  ? iii. 

Who  were  Legati,  and  what  was  their  office?  iv. 

What  was  the  Procurator  of  a proviuce  ? v. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Whicli  were  the  most  distinguished  Imperial 

Officers  ? — — M I. 

Wlio  was  the  Pra;fectus  Urbis  ? ii. 

What  was  his  duty  ? — 

What  was  the  Praitorian  Prtefect  ? iii. 

Who  was  the  Praefectus  Annona;  ? iv. 

What  was  the  treasurer  of  the  army  called  ? v. 
Who  was  the  Pra;fectus  Classis  ? vi. 

Were  there  any  other  imperial  officers  ? vii. 


2 


CHAP.  VII. 

Do  you  rccollect  the  names  of  any  inferior  ' 


officers  ? .«V,  I. 

Who  were  the  Praecones  ? — ii. 

What  was  the  duty  of  the  Scribes  ? iii. 

Who  were  the  Lictors  ? iv. 

Who  were  the  Accensi  ? — v. 

Who  were  the  Viatores  ? vi. 


What  was  the  office  of  the  Carnifex  ? . — vii. 
K 3 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Into  how  many  orders  did  Romulus  divide 
the  people  ? i. 

Was  there  any  other  order  ? n; 

What  property  was  requisite  for  knights  ? — 

How  do  you  explain  the  phrases,  “ Annulo 
aureo  donari,”  and  “Adimere  equum  ?”  — 

What  was  the  duty  of  knights  ? — 

Was  there  any  other  division  of  the  people  ? iv. 

Explain  the  nature  of  this  division.  — 2,  3 

CHAP.  IX. 

Was  there  any  division  of  the  Roman  peo- 
plewhich  influencedthegiving  of names?  i. 

How  many  names  had  the  respectable  peo- 
ple in  general,  and  what  did  these  names 
signify?  — — — ii. 

When  did  children  receive  the  Prmnomen  ? iii. 

How  were  girls  usually  called  ? iv. 

CHAP.  X. 

What  distinction  do  you  make  between 
the  words  Liberi  and  Ingenui  ? — i. 

By  how  many  ways  might  persons  become 
slaves?  — — II. 

Was  there  not  a slave  market  at  Rome  ? iii. 

How  were  slaves  enfranchised  ? — iv. 

Whichweretheceremoniesofmanumission?  — 2 


CHAP.  XI. 

How  were  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Romans  classified  ? ™ .—  i. 

In  private  cases  who  were  the  judges  ? — ii. 
Of  wliat  nature  were  the  cases  over  which 
the  Arbitri,  Recupatorcs,  and  Centum- 
viri prcsided  ? — — — — 
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Detail  circumstantially  the  manner  in  which 

private  suits  were  carried  oii,  ii.  2 

Who  were  thejudges  in  criminal  cases?  ni.  1,2,3 
What  was  the  usual  manner  of  conducting 

a trial  before  the  people  ? — 4 

What  species  of  punishments  were  usually 
inflicted  on  inalefactors  ? iv. 


CHAP.  XII. 

What  was  the  manner  in  which  Romulus 
and  someof his  successorsenacted  laws?  i. 

Were  these  laws  equally  respected  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  ? .^  ^ n. 

How  did  the  people  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience  arising  from  unsettled  laws  ? iii. 

What  was  the  nature  of  Cn.  Flavius’  book 
on  the  civil  law  ? iv. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles,  wliat  other  sources  were  there  of 
Roman  jiirisprudence  ? v. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  Codex  Justi- 
nianus, Digests  or  Pandects,  Institutes, 
and  Novels  ? vi. 

How  were  the  laws  of  the  Romans  usually 
entitled  or  distinguished  ? , — vii. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

What  was  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Law  ? 

Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of 
any  of  the  laws  of  that  table  ? 

[The  teacher  may  repeat  these  questions  for  the 
eleven  remaining  Table».  It  might  be  well,  perhaps, 
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sometimes  to  ask  separate  questions  respecting  somc 
particular  laws ; by  which  means  a dceper  irapression 
would  be  nrade  on  the  mind  and  memory  of  the 
learner.] 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Do  you  recollect  the  tities  of  any  laws  re- 
lative to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ? i. 

What  did  the  Valerian  law  ordain?  — 

What  did  the  Porcian  law  ordain  ? — 

What  did  the  Sempronian  law  ordain  ? — 

Do  you  recollect  the  tities  of  any  laws  re- 
lative to  Magistrates  ? — ii. 

Wliat  were  the  Genutian  laws  ? — 

What  did  the  Antonian  law  ordain  ? — 

What  was  enjoined  by  the  Junia  Socrata 

lex'  ? V.VW»  I'.  ■ w.  ^ — • 

[Similar  questions  may  be  asked  respecting  the 
eleven  following  sections.] 
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CHAP.  I. 

Might  any  Roman  in  a case  of  emergcncy 
refiise  to  enlist  ? i. 

VVhat  was  the  Roman  word  for  a regiment  ? ii. 

When  wcre  levies  usually  made?  iii. 

What  was  the  first  thing  which  the  Con- 
suis did  when  they  wished  to  makc  a 
Icvy?  IV. 

Were  there  any  persons  to  assist  the  Con- 
suis in  making  levies  ? v. 

How  did  they  choose  foot  soldiers  ? vi. 

What  was  the  military  oath,  and  how  was 
it  administered  ? : vii. 

From  amongst  whom  were  the  cavalry 
chosen  ? — — vm. 


CHAP.  II. 


How  many  legions  constituted  an  army  ? i. 

What  was  the  nunibcr  in  a legion  ? ii. 

Which  were  the  divisions  of  a legion  ? iii. 

Were  'all  the  soldiers  of  the  same  kind  ? iv. 

Who  were  the  Velites  and  Evocati? — 2,3 


CHAP.  III. 

Had  the  various  orders  of  legionary  sol- 
diers the  same  arms  ? i. 

AVhat  is  there  worthy  of  remark  respccting 

their  swords  ? — 2 

What  was  the  F^ilum  ? — — 3 

How  was  their  helmet  made  ? — 4 
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Describe  their  shields  Scutum  andCljpeus.  i. 

How  was  their  coat  of  mail  formed  'i  — 

What  was  the  Pectorale  or  Thorax  ? — 

What  were  Ocreae  ? — 

How  were  the  Velites  armed  ? ii. 

How  were  horsemcn  armed  ? iii. 

What  was  the  legionary  ensign  ? iv. 

Besides  the  general  ensign,  were  there  any 

others  in  a legion  ? — 

From  what  did  the  Manipulus  derive  its 

name?  — 

Did  the  Romans  respect  their  standards  ? — 

CHAP.  IV. 

What  particulars  are  worthy  of  remark  re- 

specting  the  general  of  an  army  ? i. 

Who  were  his  lieutenant-generals  ? ™ ir. 

Who  were  the  Military  Tribunes  ? in. 

Wlio  were  the  Centurions  ? iv. 

How  many  Centurions  were  in  a legion  ? — 2 

What  degrees  of  proraotion  were  open  to 

the  faithful  soldier  ? — — — 3 

Who  were  the  Optiones  and  Vexillarii  ? v.  vi. 
What  was  the  colonel  of  the  horse  called  ? vii. 


CHAP.  V. 

Were  the  Romans  attentive  to  discipline  ? i. 

Do  you  rccollect  any  particulars  respecting 

their  military  and  other  exercises  V — — 2,  3 

Were  they  lightly  equipped  on  marcli  ? — — -i 
In  what  was  the  strictness  of  discipline  par- 
ticularly  observable  ? — . — . n. 

What  was  tlie  diffcrencc  bctwcen  their 

teinporary  and  stationary  camps  ? ™ — 2 

What  were  the  figure  and  various  divisions 

of  the  canip  'i  — — — — 3,  -I,  j 


5 

6 
6 
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What  was  the  generars  tent  calleci,  ayd 

what  tents  were  disposed  around  it  ? — G 

Who  occupied  the  lower  division  of  the 

cainp  ? — — — 

How  niany  soldiers  were  in  a tent  ? 

How  did  they  luake  knowrt  their  evcning 

watchword  ? — 9 


CHAP.  VI, 

In  what  order  of  battle  was  a Roman  army 
usually  draH  n up  ? — • — i. 

What  was  the  advantage  of  this  method  ? ii. 
Where  were  the  cavalry  usually  posted  ? iii. 
What  other  methods  had  they  of  drawing 
up  an  army  ? ^ iv. 


CHAP.  VII. 

What  payment  did  the  soldiers  receive  ? i. 

Did  they  not  also  receive  their  regimentals?  — 2 

What  was  the  usual  diet  of  the  Romans  ? ii. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

What  was  the  highest  of  ali  militaryhonours?  ii. 

By  whom  and  to  whom  was  a triumph 

granted?  ..w.  — - 2 

Detail  circumstantially  the  order  of  the 

triumphal  procession  of  P.  ^Emilius.  — 3 
Was  the  conclusion  of  a triumph  a happy 

event  for  all  parties  ? — 4 

What  was  an  Ovation  ? iii.' 

Were  not  crowns  of  various  kinds  given  as 

■ military  rcwards  ? iv. 

What  other  rewards  were  common  ? — 2 

What  punishments  were  usual  for  capital 

offenders?  v. 

How  were  small  crinies  punishcd  ? ^ H 
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. CHAP.  IX. 

What  kind  of  a machine  was  the  battering 

rara  ? i. 

Howcould  the  besieged  prevent  its  effects?  — 

What  was  the  Balista  ? 

Whatwere  the  Catapulta  and  Scorpiones?  — 

Of  what  use  were  the  Vineee  ? ii. 

What  was  the  Testudo,  properly  so  called  ? — 

What  were  the  Musculi  and  Plutei  ? 

Did  the  Roraans  ever  make  use  of  move- 

able  towers  ? ^ — i 


CHAP.  X. 

Are  the  naval  affairs  of  the  ancient  Roraans 
well  understood  ? ™ i. 

Of  what  kind  were  their  raerchant  vessels  ? ii. 

What  particulars  worthy  of  note  are  re- 

corded  resnecting  their  ships  of  war?  ni.  iv. 

Where  were  the  fleets  stationed  ? — v. 

Do  you  recollect  any  Latin  words  respect- 
ing  ships  ? ~~  vi. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Had  the  Romans  rauch  time  to  devote  to 

private  amusement  ? i. 

Were  they  fond  of  public  shotvs  ? ii. 

Which  were  the  principal  amusements  of 

the  Circus  ? — — in. 

Relate  some  particulars  respecting  their 
chariots,  charioteers,  and  manner  of 

Startinga  awaw  aaww  1 

Describe  the  Trojan  game.  — — 2 

Describe  those  exercises  which  were  compre- 
hended  under  the  term  Quinquertium. 

\Vhat  was  the  Venatio  ? 

How  were  naval  engagements  exhibited  in 

the  Circus  ? — — — 5 

Where  were  shows  of  gladiators  exhibited  ? ii. 

Who  were  the  first  gladiators  ? ...  — 2 

What  were  the  ardis  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing  of  the  Retiarii,  the  Secutores,  the 
Mirmillones,  the  Essedarii,  the  Laque- 
arii, and  the  Andabatae  ? — — 3 

How  did  gladiators  employ  themselves  be- 

fore  they  fought  ? — — 4 

How  did  the  lookers-on  express  favour  or 

disapprobation  towards  the  gladiators  ? — 5 

What  were  the  rewards  given  to  successful 

gladiators  ? — — — — 6 

Were  the  Romans  fond  of  scenic  represen- 

tations  ? — — — m.  I 

Describe  the  origin  and  advancement  of  the 

drama  at  Rome.  — — 2 to  7 
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What  gavG  rise  to  the  poetical  use  of  Co- 
thurnus and  Soccus  to  signify  tragedy 

and  comedy  ? — v.  8 

Were  the  lloman  plays  in  all  respecta  like 

ourown?  — — _ 9 

What  theatrical  music  had  the  Romans  ? — 10 


CHAP.  II. 

Describe  the  Toga.  i, 

What  did  women  wear  instead  of  the  Toga?  — 2 
By  whom  was  the  Toga  Preetexta  worn"?  — (1) 
What  kind  of  robes  were  the  Togas  called 

Pulla,  Picta,  Purpurea,  and  Palmata  ? — (2,  &c.) 

Describe  the  Trabea.  — (6) 

What  was  the  Tunica?  .™  — 4 

What  was  the  Tunica  Laticlavia  ? (2) 

What  was  the  dress  of  the  Equites  called  ? — (3) 
What  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  women 

inside  the  house  ? — (4) 

Was  there  any  but  one  Tunic  generally 

worn  ? — — — (5) 

What  were  the  Lacerna  and  Paludamen- 
tum ? — — — 5, 6 

Had  the  Romans  no  stockings  or  breeches  ? — 7 
What  were  the  Sagum  and  Synthesis  ? — 8, 9 

What  kind  of  covering  for  their  heads  had 

the  Romans  ? — lU 

What  sort  of  shoes  were  Calcei  and  Calcei 

Lunati  ? — iii.  I 

What  were  Perones,  Solem  and  Crepidas, 

and  Caligas  ? „ „ — 2,.3,4 

Were  there  any  other  kinds  of  shoes  ? — — 5 
Recapitulate  what  has  bcen  said  rcspecting 
the  dress  of  the  women.  — 
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CHAP.  III. 

Diti  the  Romans  honour  marriage  ? ^ i. 

Was  marriage  legal  between  a Citizen  and 

a stranger  ? ™ ii. 

Wliat  was  the  legal  age  for  marriage  ? m. 
Might  young  persons  marry  without  the 

advice  of  friends  ? iv. 

When  was  the  wedding-day  usually  fixed  ? v. 

How  maiiy  ways  were  there  of  contracting 

marriage?  — vr. 

What  was  the  nature  of  a marriage  by  use  ? — 1 

How  did  the  second  kind  of  marriage  take 

place?  — — — 2 

How  was  the  Confarreatio  celebrated  ? — 3 

What  power  did  marriage  confer  upon  the 

man  over  the  woman  ? vii. 

Detail  in  order  those  ceremonies  necessary 

on  a marriage  occasion  ? vm. 

Were  second  inarriages  allowable  atRome?  ix. 
Were  divorces  permissible  ? x. 

What  was  a bona  gratia  divorce  ? — 2 

How  was  the  Confarreatio  dissolved  ? — 3 

What  was  the  simplest  method  of  divorce  ? — 4 

CHAP.  IV. 

U|)on  ordinary  occasions  how  did  the  Ro- 

mans  pass  their  day  ? i.  1,  2 

What  was  breakfast  called  ? ii. 

What  was  their  Prandium  ? iii. 

What  was  their  principal  meal  called  ? iv. 

How  many  courses  was  this  coinposed  of  ? — 2 

What  was  the  Ccenaculum  ? — 3 

How  did  the  Romans  recline  at  dinner  ? 4, 5 

Which  WQ3  the  most  honourable  seat  ? -•  6 
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Were  the  Romans  moderate  in  their  use  of 

wine  after  dinner  ? viii. 

How  did  theyappoint  their  Arbiter  Bibendi? 2 

What  ceremony  was  first  attended  to  at  feasts?—  3 
By  what  naraes  were  their  wines  generally 

distinguished  ? 5 

Was  supper  ever  taken  ? ix. 

CHAP.  V, 

How  was  the  year  at  first  divided ? ...  i. 

How  did  J.  Csesar  regulate  the  calcndar  ? ii. 
*What  were  the  names  of  the  months  ? ...  iii. 
What  were  the  names  of  their  week  days  ? ir. 
What  was  the  ordinary  method  of  dividing 
the  months?  ...  ...  ...  v. 

Explain  the  method  of  computing  the  days 
of  the  month.  ...  ...  ...  vi. 


CHAP.  VI. 

What  was  the  principal  Roman  weight,  and 
what  were  its  divisions  ? i. 

Were  these  divisions  proper  only  to  the  As?  ii. 

What  were  the  measures  of  capacity  for 
things  dry?  ...  ...  ...  iii. 

Which  were  the  liquid  measures  ? ...  iv. 

Which  were  the  measures  of  length ? ...  v. 

How  was  the  foot  divided  ? ...  ...  vi. 

Describe  the  Cubitus,  Pollex,  Palmipes, 
Pertica,  Actus,  and  Jugerum.  ...  vii. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  what  description  was  the  first  Roman 
money  ? ...  ...  ...  i. 

What  was  the  As  ? ...  n. 


A Lalln  terminatiou  must  bo  added  to  our  Eogluh  Diutics. 
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What  do  you  recollect  of  the  Sestertius  ? m. 

Describe  the  Denarius.  •...  ...  iv. 

What  was  the  Victoriatus  ? ...  ...  v. 

Of  what  value  were  the  Libella,  Sembella, 
and  Teruncius ? ...  vi. 

Of  what  kind  and  value  was  the  Aureus 

Denarius?  ...  ...  ...  vii.  2 

Mention  the  abbreviations  for  the  various 
species  of  money.  ...  viii. 

' To  how  much  did  the  Sestertium  amount  ? ix. 

By  what  rules  did  the  Romans  regulate 

their  computations  ? ...  ...  — 2,&c. 

Repeat  the  table  of  Roman  money. 


CHAP.  vm. 

Had  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Romans 
any  influence  over  their  conduct  with 
respeet  to  the  dead  ? ...  ...  i. 

How  did  theRomansdispose  of  their  dead?  ii. 

What  was  done  with  the  bodies  of  children 
who  died  before  teething,  and  of  those 
persons  killed  by  lightning  ? ...  iii. 

'Were  private  funerals  expensive?  ...  iv. 

’ How  did  mouriters  usually  behave  ? ...  v. 

I Describe  the  circumstances  connected  with 

a public  funeral.  ...  ...  ...  vi.  2 to  7 

'What  was  the  funeral  pile  ? ...  ...  vii. 

'What  course  was  usually  pursued  with  a 

corpse  rmmediately  after  death  ? ...  vin.  2,3,4? 

'Who  were  the  Libitinarii,  and  why  were 
they  called  so  ? ...  ...  ix. 

'Wlio  were  the  Pollinctores,  Vespillioncs, 

Siticines,  PrEcficac,  Ludii,  and  Histriones?  — 2 to  6 
'What  were  the  most  common  public  and 
private  burial  places  at  Rome  ? ...  *. 
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Why  werc  scpulchros  called  Hypoga;a,  and 
were  they  niagnificently  m^e  ? 

Is  there  any  circumstance  which  explains 
siich  inseri])tions  as  “ Vivus  Fecit  ?” 
What  werc  Cciiotaplis  ? 

What  was  the  Service  called  Apotheosis  ? 
Describe  briefiy  the  cwcunistances  connect- 
cd  with  it. 
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